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ON, 


THE 


London Art of Cookery, 


AN D 
| HOUSEKEEPER's COMPLETE ASSISTANT. 
On a NEW PLAN, 


| . Plain and Eaſy to the Underſtanding of every HOUSEKEEPER, COOK, 


and SERVANT, in the Kingdom. 


CONTAINING, 


Proper Directions for the Choice of all I The Preparation of Hams, Tongues, 
Kinds of Proviſions. and Bacon, 

Inſtructions for truſſing Poultry. To keep Garden Stuffs and Fruits in 

Roaſting and boiling all Sorts of But- Perfection. 

cher's Meat, Poultry, _ and The whole Art of Confectionary. 
Fiſh, The Preparation of Sugars. 

Baking, Broiling, and Frying, Tarts, Puffs, and Paſtics. 

. Sauces for every Occaſion, Cakes, Cuſtards, Jams, and Jellies. 


— 


- Soups, Broths, Stews, and Haſhes. Drying, Candying, and Preſerving 
| Ragoos and Fricaſlees, h Fruits, &c. 
Made Diſhes, both plain and elegant. Elegant Ornaments for Entertainments, 


All Sorts of Pies and Puddings. Inſtructions for Carving. 
Pancakes and Fritters. Neceſſary Articles for Sea-faring Per- 
Proper Inſtructions for dreſſing Fruits ſons. 

and Vegetables. Made Wines, Cordial Waters, and 
Pickling Potting, and Preſerving. Malt Liquors. 


To which is added, 


AN APPENDIX, 
'CONHTATHEED: 5 
Conſiderations on Culinary Poiſons; Directions for making Broths, &c. 
for the Sick; a Lift of T hinge in Seaſon in the different 
Months of the Vear; Marketing Tables, &c. &c. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 


A HEAD of the AUTHOR, and a BILL of FaRE for every Month 


in the Year, elegantly engraven on Thirteen Copper-plates. 
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: COOKERY, . every eker Art, Bat Zern 
moving forward to. Perfection by flow' Degrees; 
and, though the Cooks of the laſt C enfury. braſted 


of having brought it to the” higheſt Pitch it could 


bear, yet we find that daily Improvenients are ftill 


making therein, which. muſt be the Caſe of every. 588 
Art depending on Fancy and Taſte + And though © 
there are 2 nam Books of this Kind already publiſh= | 
ed, that one would hardly think there could. be 


Occaſion for another, yet we futter ourſelves, that 
the Readers of this Work will find, from a candid 
Peraſal, and an impartial Compariſon,” that our 


Pretenſions to the F avours FA the Public are not Hl | 


. 


wank Generally of Books of this Kind are „ TY 
e together, without Me thod, or Order, * c 


Fo 


ir PREFACE. 
4 render Pos intricate and bewilder- | 


ing; and the Receipts written with fo much Care- 


I:fſneſs and Inaccuracy , as not only to- render them 
exceedingly perplexing, but frequently totally un- 
intelligible. In this Work, hawever, we hope, 


that Perſpicuity and Regularity will. be ſeen in 
every Step we have taken. We have divided the. 
whale Book into ſeparate Parts, and thoſe Parts 


mnuto Chapters; ſo that our Readers bave only to hook 


into the Contents, and they will there find, at one 
View, the whole of that Branch of Cookery they 
may want to conſalt. The Utility of regularly 
clafſing every Thing in a Book of this Kind is too 
ebvicus to need Arguments to Juppert we... 


© The greateſt Care and . Anus FRE 5 
talen to admit nothing inelegant, or prejudicial 


s the Conſtitution, in any of the Receipts in this 


Book; and we have not only given, in the Ap- 


pendix, à diſtinct Sectiun on Culinary Poiſonc, but 


baue alſo, in different Parts of the Work, re- 
minded the Cooks of the fad C onſequences of not 


keeping their / and Saucepans n cleat 


and tinned. 


— — - 


As 


'P R E FAC [= 


As this Wark 7s tint for the U Te of all 
Ranks in general, not only for thoſe who have 
attained 4 tolerable Knowledge of Cookery, but 
a We for theſe who are but young in Experience, 5 
we hgve occaſfſonally given the moſt ſimple wrth the 
moſt ſumptuous Diſhes, and thereby d irefed chem 

_ how properly to decorate the Table of either the Peer 
0 the M rank. 


. 1 Branches of Paſtry and Confec- 
tionary, ſuch as making of Pres and Puddings, 
Cakes, Cuſtards, Jams and Creams, Fellies, Pre- 
ſerves and Conſer es, and all the other numerous 
and elegant Articles of that Claſs," as well as the 
Preparatton of Pickles and Preſerves, and the Art 
of making Wines and Cordials, are treated under 
diltinf Heads, and rendered plain, eaſy, and familiar, 
ro every Capacity. We ſhall only add, that neither 
| Labour, Care, nor Expence, have been ſpared to 
make this M. WF worth 1 of the Patronage of the 
Public. 


. A DIET — 


Da 


| ADVERTISEMENT 


10 THE 


| SEVENTH EDITION. 


6 very flattering Preference this Book 11 
received, is an indiſputable ] Proof of its Su- 
periority over every one of the Kind; and we are 
juſtified in this Aſſertion, by the very rapid Sale 
| of the Six former numerous Editions. In order | 
to preſerve ſo diſtinguiſhing a Mark of public 
Approbation, we added upwards of Two Hundred 
new and elegant Recei pts in the various Branches N 
of Cookery, & c. &c, to the laſt Edition. The _ 
ſingular Approbation they met with has induced 2 
us to attempt {till furtlſer Improvements, and we 
have accordingly enriched the preſent Edition, 
which is the Seventh, with ſeveral new and uſeful _ 
Receipts, without depriving the Work of a 
ſingle Article it before contained; but in order 
a 2 


viii Ft ADVERTISEMENT. 
to make room ſor them, we have . 0 
increaſed the Number of Pages in this Edition. 
We doubt not, but that the Attention we have 
paid to the Improvement of this Book, for which 
* Purpoſe neither Labour nor Expence have been 
ſpared, will continue to be candidly received by 
the generous and diſcerning Public. | 
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7 XK. T. Ke 
COOKERY IN GENERAL 


INTRODUCTION, Page i. 
e 


Direbtions for the proper Choice of di ferent Kinds of Proofs, 


. . chooſe beef Page 4 10 chooſe turbot | P age 9 


— mutton | BY — ſoles 1356. 
— — lambb 235. ———lobſters 2 
— —ve all! 64. —— ſturgeoen ibs 
— PonK 5 — — cod 10 
———— hams 236. 'b ſ kate 3 
— bac ung 06+; ee 3 
— — brawn „ BBs. - pt trout; 9 th. 
3 veniſon 6 — tench 2 
— —turkeys 9 Aiman 5555 
— cocks and hens 6. ſmelits---.  _. i 
— geeſe. = 1. ————cels = . 
— — ducks - 7 — — flounders ib. 
— even pheaſants ib. — oyſters ih, 8 
— — woodcocks ib. —prawns and 
—— partridges 25. | . fthrimps 12 
— —  buſtards 8 —— butter. - #6, 
m— — pigeons Ih — cheeſe 75. 
— bares ib, — — eggs 35. 
— rabbits = ib. The different parts of an _ 
m———— - 9 ox, ſheep, lamb, or hog 13 
CHA Pc Ih | 
Directions for Truſſing. 
Preliminary hints and Wild fowl = 18 
| obſervations | 14 Pigeons | 1b. 
Turkeys - 15 Woodcocks and ſaipes 0 
Geeſe > 16 Larks, wheat-ears, &c. ib. 
Ducks - 17 Pheaſants and parwidges ib, 
Fowls - 1b. Hares ” 20 
Chickens = ib. Rabbits 3 
LE * 


*4 P 
*  & — 
x 
— as . 
* 2 P * 
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5 coNTEN TS. 


CHAP. I. 
B OIL IN G. 


Obſervations on boiling P. 21 


To boll graſs lamb + 22 


a 2 calf's head ib, 
— yeal like ſturgeon 106. 
— 2 haunch or neck 


7 


To boil pigs pettitoes Page 28 
— turtle 29 
<==—— mock turtle 31 

— — ſalmon 5 33 


of veniſon 23 = ſoles ib. 
n ee harhs - ib, — —— ſoles with white 
m——— tongues 224 weine „ 
——— pickled pork ib, — ſoles à la Francoiſe 34 
leg of mutton with ſoles the Dutch ways. 
cauliflower and ff. 
ſpinach 1b. —— cod's head 35. 
— chickens 16. —— ſalt cod . 
—fouls 25 ———— eod ſounds ib. 
—— ky - 7, —— turbot 2 +6 
—geeſe — 26 — turbot in gravy 5. 
another way 15, —— turbot with capers 37 
to ſmoke a gooſe 16. —— pike ib. 
„ ddueks 26. — ſturgeon 38 
— pigeons „ mackerel - ib. 
—rabbits — 165. —— flat fiſh - ib. 
—— partridges th, —— herrings — 39 
— Bealants - 1h. — perch ; = 16. 
— ſnipes or wood- —— eels — 1% 
cocks 28 —— mullets ib. 
CHAP. IV. 
ROASTING 
Obſervations on roaſting 40 To roaſt ham or gammen 43 
To roaſt a fore quarter of calf's head 46 
| houſe lamb 42 calt's head the 
tongues or udders ib. _  Gerinan way ib. 
— f{\veetbreads ib, w—_—ww Calf's liver ib, 
—enr. 16. ——— OX palates 47 
faddle of mutton - 10. green cheeſe ib. 
haunch of mutton 43 = ſtubble geeſe 48 
leg of mutton with — chickens 1356. 
Oyſters 165. —— fowls „„ 
| — gs _— pheaſants - ibs 
 — hind quarter of a ——— fowls like phea- _ 
pig, lamb-faſhion-45 ſants — 49 
; ; To roaſt 


— ſalmon in wine 16. 


11111112985 


- 


VVV 


CONTENTS, 


To roat pigeons | Page 7 


—— larks 


To roaſt rabbits, bare 8 5 
ſhion Page 81 


—m— quails 3 —Ck res - 46. 
m—— Jock ' - 1 — RY and 
— — turkeys . 50 ſnipe - 52 | 
— ruffs and rees ibs — — eels e lamprey ib, ; 
— rabbits - 51 —lobſters — 53 
e ES $ head ibs 
C4 F 
AK #*N 0 95 0 | 
To bake mutton ſteaks 54 To bake ſalmon «<_ 56 
——— a leg of beef ib, =—— Carp „ 
„ xr. of beef ib, — cod's head - "on 
—— g Ccalf's head 55 ——herrings - 25. 
— . ib. — ſprats : ks 58 
FE C 
| | B R O T a 
Obſervations on broiling 58 To broil lobſters a 
To broil beef ſteaks ib, mackerel #þ, 
—c ton chops 59 — ſalmon. , 62 
— pork chops | 8 ib. — eels - - 1. 
— chickens — 1. —— eels piteh- urid ib. 
— pigeons - | ib. — — haddocks and 3 
—— Veavers 60 wenge 700 
— cod 1 M 1b. mullets 5 63 
— —ͤ—c crimped cod ib. —— nem herrings St 7 15. 
— trout — ib. — potatoes — ; ih, 
— cod ſounds 61 — eggs POLL 0: ib. 
CHAP ViL 
| = = = @X 
Obſervations on fryin 64 To fry tripe - 67 
To fry veniſon hs 5 ib. e e „156. 
— ox tongues 25. — potatoes . 
— Ox feet - 1 —— artichokes 9 15. 
— beef ſteaks 3. — celery - . 
—loin or neck of lamb 66 . turbot IS: 
— yeal cutlets = 33. — ſoles . 
— cold veal 1 ib. — ſmelts E61 
ww ſweetbreadss . — o yſters „„ 
; N Cn Io try 


CONTENTS. 


To fry carp 1 Page 69 To fry N 5 Page 7 
— tench 165. — mullets _ = b. 
— ces A . N e 71 


srEWS and HASHES, _— 


To _ a rump of beef 71 To ſtew duck 30 


— rump of beef, or To haſh wild ducks ib. 
briſket, ths +& hares =» 81 

French way 72 To jug hares - 1. 
— beef gobbets 16. To ſtew peas and lettuce ib. 
beef ſteaks 73 —— cucumbers ib. 
— ox tougues 15. — pears 1 — 192 
—— mutton = 16. — chardoons 156. 
—— lamb's head 74 — muſſels wo 
— — knuckle of veal 15. - carp and tench #6: 
—— calt's head 75 —— carp white 04. 
To haſh veal „ 77 — — —barbel VVL 
To mince veal =» ib, ——— Jjobfters - 2b. 
To ftew ox palates , ib. lampreys & eels ib. 
— neats tongues whole ib, —— — flounders, plaice, 
To haſh veniſonßn 78 and ſoles 1 
To ſtew turkeys or fowls 16. To make water fokey 1. 
— turkeys brown 15. To ſtew oyſters „ 
m—— chickens— 79 To ſcollop oyſters 86 

— geeſe giblets ib. To ſtew prawns, 9 | 
—o—— pheafants _ 80 Or craw-fiſn 15. 
— woodcocks ang 3 e 

4 3 
„ 


1. RN GHH. | 
To ragoo a fore quarter of | To ragoo pig's feet & ears ”» 


houſe lamb >»... Wi livers 5 

—— beef WE "muſhrooms © 2. 
ox palates 88 ——— artichoke bottoms 7. 
— CalP*s feet ib, —— aſparagus = 35. 
— breaſt of veal — 16. !! — cycumbers =- 92 
neck of veal . 89 —— cauliflowers 15. 

—— {weetbreads "=" Iſs WWW 
leg of mutton. ib. Another method ib. 
——— — gooſe „90 To ragoo oyſters - 93 
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To fricaſſee lamb ſtones P. 94 


— o 


ſweetbreads white 15. 
: - Tweetbreads brown 1b. 
— ſweetbreads and 


palats Þ © 
15. 


ox palates 


Obſervations on made 


diſhes „ 101 
Beef A-la-mode - 102 


Beef à-la- royal 103 


Beef à · la- dau ib, 
Beef olives - 104 
Beef tremblonque ib, 8 
Beef collops = 10; 
Portugal beef „ 


e e 3 wy 
Sirloin of beef en epigram 26. 
The inſide of a ſirloin of 


beef forced - 107 
The inſide of a rump of 
beef forced ib. 


A round of beef forced 15. 


Beef ſteaks rolled 3. 


Beeuf a-la-vinegrette 108 
Beef eſcarlot- 10. 
Tripe A-la-Kilkenny 15. 
Tongue and udder forced ib. 
Porcupine of a breaff of 
veal 1 109 
A grenade of veal 110 


K of veal bean #. 


To. fricaſſee artichoke . 


| ans. 25 

— muſhrooms TM - 

— ies 29 
18 eggs 1 5 a 5 | 


—— eggs with onions... 
and muſhrooms, 15. 


—— chickens h ib. — cod ſounds 44 ret 25 
— pulled chickens 96 . ibs 
— pigeons 55. — plaice and floun- : 
— Tits „ ders . 190 
—— neats tongues ih, wn ſkate or 1 1 | 
8 H A P. XI. 8 ü . * 1 
MADE, D 1 H 88. n 


Veal Lubbe i 11 
Neck of veal og 715 | 
Veal olives = -, 2 

A fillet of veal with tiape 3: 


Fricando of veall 113 
Bombarded veal . 
Shoulder of veal Ab üg . 
montoiſe 8 
Sweet breads 2 1 D 1 
phine 2 


Sweetbreads en gordiniere 115 
A calf's pluck” = . 


A midcalf „ 
Calf's head roaſted 116 
Calf's head furpriſed ii. 
Breaſt of veal in 835 8 
e 117 
Diſguifed leg of vedl and 
| bacon 2 118 
Loin of veal en epigram 55. 
A pillow of veaall 11 
Savory diſh of veal. ib, 
To make ſtove al. - 
To dreſs the umbles of a 
deer " 120 


A +> £7" 


Saar 
Chickens faryrifed Page 1235 . 


Harico of a neck of mut- 
ton Page 120 
Shoulder of mutton ſur- 
priſed „ 
A baſque of mutton ib. 
Sheep's rumps and kidnies ib. 
Mutton | rumps Ala; braiſe 122 


Shoulder. of mutton boiled 
with onion ſauce ib. 
Mutton kebbobed ib, 


| Mutton the Turkim way 5. 
Leg of mũtton Mut- : 


8 + 


| ies of mutton roaied. | 
with cockles 5 
Leg of mutton roaſted with 
oyſters . 
Mutton chops in diſguiſe #8. 
Shoulder of mut ton en 


kreens, rg &c. ib. 


Chickens chiringrate 16. 
Chickens and tongues + 134 
Large fowls forced ib. 
Fowls marinated ib. 
Pellets Ala-Sainte Mene- 
hout - I 

— compote 

fricando 1 36 

in ſavory. jelly #. 
—— a-la-daube ib. 

au poire 1 37 
ſurtouht 1b. 
French pupton of pi fa 135 
Pigeons tranſmogrifie 
—— A-la-Souſſe!l! 4 
— en poqueton 139 
Partridges à- la- braiſe 16. 


Pheaſants à-la-braiſe 140 


epigram — 124 Small birds in ſavory jelly 15. 
Scotch collops ib. Florendine hares 141 
weetbreads a-la-daube "AAR rabbits ib. 
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7 INTRODUCTION. . 


N the early ages of the world, people lived on 
fruits and vegetable productions, as they ſue- 


ceed each other in their peculiar ſeaſons, and 


Nature was their only cook. The produce of the 
earth, trees, and hedges, in thoſe days, ſupplied 
the inhabitants with both food and fauce; for the 
ſtudied embelliſhments of art were- then totally 
unknown. A healthful and vigorous conſtitu- 
tion, moderate exereiſe, a wholeſome” and  odori- 
ferous Kir, and a mind undiſturbed with diſap- 
pointkd ambition, or the anxious cares of avarice, 


conſtantly ſupplied them with that appetite, the 
want of which i is ſo much OI? in theſe - 
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days of luxury and refinement. The decays of. 
nature in the expiring periods of life, werè the 
only infirmities to which people were then liable ; 


and though their limbs fometimes failed to per- 


form their offices, their health and appetite con- 


tinued witk them till life was no more. In this 


rude, but natural ſtate, the food of mankind is 
ſaid to have continued upwards of two thouſand 
years, during which period the cook and phyſi- 
cian were equally unknown. 

It is not eaſy to ſay at what period man ex- 
changed vegetable for animal diet; but certain it 
is, that he no ſooner began to feed on fleſh, fowl, 
and fiſh, than ſeaſonings of ſome kind became 
requiſite, not only to render ſuch food the more 
pleaſing and palatable, but alſo to help digeſtion 
and prevent putrefaQtion. Of theſe ſeaſonings, 
falt was probably the firſt diſcovered ; thou gh 
ſome 7? are inclined to think, that ſavory roots 2 
herbs + were firſt i in uſe. Spices, however, ſuch as 

ping ef, , cintiamon, pepper, cloves, and nutmegs, 
by | 58 rrees came into practic ice, and the Whole! art 
0 1 800 ery gradually improved, till it reached i its 
Preſent height of perfection. 

3 g. or ftewing, ſeems to have been the file 

mode of dreſſi bg in the earlier 'periods' of culinary 
inyention; roaſting, or broiling, ſucceeded "next, 
and beyond theſe, no improvements were ina de in 


1. art f cbdkery for ſeveral centuries. The 


intros 


# NTROD U 0 TIO et 


ware BY 


* 


intre duften of trade and commerce into Europe, 
ſoon made us acquainted with the products of 
other countries; and rich fruits and ſpices, which 
the winds wafted to us from the remoteſt regions 


of the globe, were ſoon ſought after with fond- 


neſs and avidity. Cookery, pickling, and the 
various branches of confectionary, ſoon became 


an art, and was as methodically ſtudied as the 


politer ſciences. A regular apprenticeſhip is now 
ſerved to it, and the profeſſors of jt are incorpo- 
rated by charter, as forming one of the livery 
companies of London. Since then cookery muſt 
be conſidered as an art, we ſhall proceed to. treat 
of its different branches in regular order, and 


begin with giving proper directions for market- 


ing. 
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[ 

Dis eftions ſor the firoper chairs of di fore ent | Kinds of , 
Proviſtons. 4 

Beef, : 

N the choice of ox-beef, obſerve, that, if the meat t 

I be young, it will have a fine ſmooth open grain, of a 1 
pleaſing carnation red, and very tender; the fat muſt b 
be rather white, than yellow; for when it is quite yel- y 


low, the meat is ſeldom good; the ſuet mult be per- 
fectly white. The grain of cow-beef i is cloſer, the fat 
whiter than that of ox-beef, but the lean has not ſo Ml. 
bright a red. The grain of bull beef is ſtill cloſer, the ſt 
fat hard and kinny, 1 the lean of a deep red, and has a 

ſtronger ſmell 0 either cow or ox- beef. WY 


» Mutton. 


IF you ſqueeze young mutton with your fingers, i it 
will feel very tender; but if it be old, it will feel hard 
and continue wrinkled, and the fat will be fibrous and 
clammy. The grain of ram-mutton is cloſe, the fleſh 
is of a deep red, and the fat is ſpongy. The fleſh of 
ewe-mutton is paler than that of the wether, and the 
grain is cloſer. Moſt people give the e to 
thort-ſhanked mutton. 


Lamb. 


IgE head of a lamb is good, if the eyes are vright 
and plump; but if they are ſunk and wrinkled, it is 
ſtale. If the vein in the neck of the fore-quarter -ap- 
pear of a fine blue, it is freſh ; bur if it be green or yel- 
low, you may be ſure it is tale. In the hind-quarrter, 
if there be a faint diſagreeable ſmell near the kidney, 
or if the knuckle be very limber, it is not good. 


Peal. 
- THE fleſh of a cow-calf is whiter than that of a 
bull, but the fleſh is not ſo firm; the fillet of the former 1 
is generally preferred, on account of the udder; if the Jou 


| gag be freſb, the eyes will be plump; but if ſtale, il fow 
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will be ſunk and wrinkled. If the vein in the ſhoulder. 
be not of a bright red, the meat is not freſh ; and. if 
there be any green or yellow ſpots in it, it is very bad. 
A good neck and breaſt will be white and dry ; but if 
they be clammy, and look green or yellow at the upper 
end, they are ſtale. The kidney is the ſooneſt apt to 
taint in the loin; and if it be ſtale, it will be ſoft and 
ſlimy. A leg is goad, if it be firm and white; but 
bad, if it be Ilimber, and the fleſh flabby, with green or 
yellow ſpots. :. mo og 


Pa | 
| MEASLY pork is very dangerous to eat; but this 


tate of it is eaſily diſcovered, by the fat being full of 


little kernels, If it be young, the lean will break on 
being pinched, and the ſkin wilt dint, by nipping it 
with the fingers; the fat, like Iard, will be ſoft and 
pulpy. If the rind be thick, rough, and cannot be nipped 
with the fingers, it is old. If the fleſh be cool and 

ſmooth, it is freſh ; but if it be clammy, it is tainted; _ 


and, in this caſe, the knuckle part will always be the 


„ ; ; Hams. . . | 
THOSE are the beſt which have the ſhorteſt ſhank. 
It you put a knife under the bone of a ham, and if. it 
come out clean, and ſmell well, it is good; but if it be 
daubed and ſmeared, and has a diſagreeable ſmell, be 


, 15 Bacon. : jt | e 
IF bacon be good, the fat will feel oily, and look 


white, and the lean will be of a good colour, and ſtick | 
cloſe to the bone; but it is, or will be ruſty very ſoon, 


if there be any yellow ſtreaks in the lean. The rind of 


young bacon is always thin; but thick, if old. 


...,. IS 
THE rind of old brawn is thick and hard; but 
young, if moderate. The rind and fat of barrow and 


fow brawn are very tender. 


B3 - | _  Yagjon.. 
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Veniſon. 


THE. fat of veniſon muſt, in a great meaſure, des 


termine your choice of it. If the fat be thick, bright, 


and clear, the cleſts ſmooth and cloſe, it is young; but 


a very wide tou h cleft, ſhews it is old. Veniſon will 
firſt change at the haunches and ſhoulders : run in 4 


knife, and you will judge of its newneſs or ftaleneſs, 
by its ſweet or rank ſmell. If it be tainted, it will 


look greeniſh, or inclining to be very black. 


 Tiarktes, 


Ir a cock-turkey be young, it will have a ſmooth. 
black leg, with a ſhort ſpur; the cyes will be full and 


bright, and the feet limber and moiſt ; but you muſt 
carefully obſerve, that the ſpurs are not cut or ſcraped 
to deceive you. When a'turkey 1s ſtale, the feet are 
dry, and the eyes ſunk. The ſame rule will determine 


whether a hen-turkey be freſh or ſtale, young or old; 


with this difference, that if ſhe is old, her legs will be 
rough and red; it with egg, the vent will be ſoft and 
open; but if ſhe has no eggs, the vent will be hard. 


Cocks and Hens. 


THE ſpurs of a young cock ate ſhort; but the ſame 


1 will be as neceſſary here, in that point, as 
uſt obſer ved in the choice of turkies. Their vents will 
be open, if they are ſtale ; but cloſe and hard, if freſh. 
Hens are always beſt when full of eggs, and juſt before 
they begin to lay. The combs and legs of an old hen 
are rough; but ſmooth when young. The comb of a 
good capon is very pale, its breaſt is peculiarly fat, and 
it has a thick belly, and a large rump. 
. Erie. e 
A yellow bill and feet, with but few hairs upon them, 
are the mark of a young gooſe; but theſe are red when 
old. The feet will be limber, if it be freſh, but ſtiff 
and dry, if old. Green geeſe are in ſeaſon from May 


*or June, till they are three months od. A ſtubble 


gooſe will be good till it be five or ſix months old, and 
or EL So ſhould 


* 
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; ſhould | be _picke d | d ry; but green geeſe ſhould bf 
ud 


calded. The fame rules will hald good for 


geeſe, with reſpect to their being young or old. 


Ry Wo, EE | | 

THE legs of a freſh killed duck are limber; ang. 
it den As will be hard an thick.” "The ar of 
a ſtale duck are dry and ſtiff. The feet of a tame 
duck are inclining to a duſky yellow, and are thick. 
The feet of a wild duck are ſmaller than a tame one, 
and are of a reddiſh colour. Ducks muſt be picked 


dry; but ducklings ſhould be ſcalded. ed 


| Pheatogte, oe EOS 
THESE very beautiful birds are of the, Engliſh 


* 
I 


cock and hen kind, and are of a fine flavour. The 


cock has ſpurs, which the hen has not, and the hen is 


moſt valued when with' egg. The ſpurs of a young 
cock pheaſant are ſhort and blunt, or round; but if he 
be old they are long and ſharp. If the vent of the hen. 
be open and green, the is ſtale ; and when'rubbed hard 
with the finger, the ſkin will peel. If ſhe be with . 


egg, the vent will be ſoft. | 


 Woodeocks. 


wa". SAY 


Partiages. . 
AUTUMN is the ſeaſen for partridges, when, if 
young, the legs will be yellowiſh, and the bill of a dark 
colour. If they are freſh, the vent will be firm; but 
if ſtale, it will look greeniſh, and the.ſkin will peeEwhen 
; > "£0 I rubbed 


S400 
. 
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rubbed with the finger. If they be old, the bill will 


be white, and the legs blue. 


Buſtards. 


THE ſame rules given for the choice of the rurkey, 
will hold * with reſpect to this curious bird. 


| Pigeons, 


THESE birds are full and fat at the vent, add 
limber-footed, when new; but if the toes are harſh, the 
vent looſe, open and green, they are ſtale. If they be 
old, their legs will be large and red. The tame pigeon 
is preferable to the wild, and ſhould be large in the 
body, fat and tender; but the wild pigeon is not ſo fat. 
Wood pigeons are larger than wild pigeons, but in 
other reſpects like them. The ſame rules will hold 


good in the choice of the Plover, fieldfare, thruſh, 


lark, blackbird, &c. 


H. ares. 


BOTH the age and freſhneſs of a hare are to be 
conſidered in the choice of it. When old, the claws 
are blunt and rugged, the ears dry and tough, and the 
cleft wide and large; but on the contrary, if the claws 
be ſmooth and ſharp, the ears tear eaſily, and the cleft 
in the lip be not much ſpread, it is young. The body 
will be ſtiff, and the fleſh pale, if newly killed; but, if 


the fleſh be turning black, and the body limber, it is 


ſtale ; though hares are not always conſidered as the 


Vvorſe, for being kept till they ſmell a little. The prin- 


cipal diſtinction between a hare and a leveret is, that 
the leveret ſhould have a knob, or ſmall bone, near 
the foot, on its fore-leg, which a hare has not. 


Rabbits. 


THE claws of an old rabbit are very rough and 
long, and grey hairs are intermixed with the wool ; but 


the. wool and claws are ſmooth, when young. If it be | 


ſtale, it will be limber, and the fleſh will look blueiſn, 


with a kind of flime upon it : but it will be ſtiff, and 


| the ficſh white and OY if freſh, 


* A N KF N 
THE general rules for diſcovering whether fiſn he 
freſh or ſtale, are by obſerving the colour of their gills, 


' which ſhould be of a lively red; whether they be hard 
or caſy to be opened, the ſtanding out or ſinking in of 


their eyes, their fins being ſtiff or limber, or by ſmell- 
ing to their gills. Fiſh taken in running water are al- 
ways better than thoſe taken from ponds, 


| TMR >> 1 

IF a turbot be good, it will be thick and plump, and 
the belly of a yellowiſh white; but they are not good, 
if they appear thin and blueiſh. Turbot are in ſeaſon 
the greater part of the ſummer, and are generally 
caught in the German and Britith ocean. 


| EL Soles. | 

GOOD ſoles are thick and firm, and the belly of a 
fine cream-colour ; but they are not good, if they be 
flabby, or incline to a blueiſh white. Midſummer is 
their principal ſeaſon. 

MP : „ „„ 

IF a lobſter be freſn, the tail will be ſtiff, and pull 
up with a ſpring; but if it be ſtale, the tail will be 
flabby, and have no ſpring in it. This rule, however, 
concerns lobſters that are boiled ; and it is much better 
to buy them alive, and boil them yourſelf, taking care 
that they are not ſpent by too long keeping. If they 
have not been long taken, the claws will have a quick 
and ſtrong motion upon ſqueezing the eyes, and the 
heavieſt are eſteemed the beſt. The cock-lobſter is 
known by the narrow back part of his tail. The two 
uppermoſt fins within his tail are ſtiff and hard; but 
thoſe of the hen are ſoft, and the tail broader. The 
male, though generally ſmaller than the female, has 
the higher flavour, the fleſh firmer, and the body of a 
redder colour, when boiled. i 

| Sturgeon. E 

THE fleſh of a good ſturgeon is very white, with a 
few blue veins, the grain even, the ſkin tender, good- 

7 5 coloured, 
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coloured, and-ſoft. All the veins and griſtles ſhould 
be blue; for when theſe are brown or yellow, the ſkin 
barſh, rough, and dry, the fiſh is bad. It has a plea- 
ſant ſmell when good, but a very diſagreeable one when 
bad. It ſhould alſo cut firm without crumbling. The 
females are as full of roe as our carp, which 1s taken 
out and ſpread upon a table, beat flat, and ſprinkled 
with ſalt; it is then dried in the air and ſun, and after- 
wards in ovens. It ſhould be of a reddiſh brown co- 
Jour, and very dry. This is called caviare, and is caten 


with oil and vinegar. 


| Cod. | 5 
A cod ſhould be very thick at the neck, the fleſh 
very white and firm, and of a bright clear colour, and 


the gills red, When they are flabby, they are not 
188 They are in ſeaſon from Chriſtmas to Lady-day. 


Hate. 


THIS fim ſhould be very white and thick. When 
they are too freſh, they eat tough; and if ſtale, they 
have a very diſagreeable ſmell, ſo that ſome judgment 


: 1s required to dreſs them in proper time. 


Herrings. 


THE gills of a ſreſh herring are of a ſine red, their 
eyes full, and the whale fiſh ſtiffand very bright ; but 
af the g gills are of a faint colour, the fiſh limber and 
wrinkled, they are bad. The goodneſs of pickled: her- 
rings is known by their being fat, fleſhy, and white. 
Good red herrings are large, firm, and dry. They 
ſhould be full of roe or mult, and the outſide of 06M 


of a fine yellow. 
Trout, 


ALL the kinds of this fine freſn- water fin are ex- 
cellent; but the beſt are thoſe that are red and yellow. 
The female are moſt in eſteem, and are known by hav- 
ing a ſmaller head, and deeper body than the male. 
They are in high ſeaſon the latter end of June; and 
their freſhneſs may be known by the rule we have al- 
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Tench. | 

THIS is alſo a freſh-water fiſh, and is in ſeaſon in 
July, Auguft, and September. This fiſh ſhould be 
dreſſed alive; hut ff they be dead, examine the gills, 
which ſhould be red, and hard to open, the eyes bright, 
and the body firm and ſtiff, if freſh. Some are covered 
with a ſlimy matter, which if clear and bright, is a 


Salmon. 

THE gem of ſalmon, when new, is of a fine red, 
and particularly ſo at the gills ; the ſcales ſhould be 
bright, and the fiſh-very ſtiff, The ſpring is the ſeaſon 
for this fiſh ; bur whether that caught in the Thames, 
or the Severn, be beſt, is a matter of ſome diſpute. 

Smells. 
WHEN theſe are freſh, they are of a fine i 13 


hue, very firm, and have an agreeable ſmell, reſem - 
bling that of a cucumber. 


Eels. 
THE Thames ſilver eel is generally the moſt eſteem- 
ed, and the worſt are thoſe brought by the Dutch, and 
ſold at Billingſgate market. They ſhould be dreſſed 


alive; and they are always in ſeaſon, except during 


the Rok ſummer months. 


Flounders. 


THIS fiſh is found in the ſea as well as ES. 
ſhould be dreſſed alive. They are in ſeaſon from Janu= 


. ary to March, and from July to September. When 
freſh; they are ſtiff, their eyes bright and full, and their 


bodies. thick. 
Opfers. | 3 
THE Colcheſter, Pyffeet, and Milford-oyſters, are 


eſteemed the beſt; though the native Milton are rec- 
koned very good, being the fatteſt and whiteſt. They 


are known to be alive and vigorous when they .claſe 


faſt upon the knife, and ge ſoon as 10 are 


wounded in the body. 


Pratong 


Tin. * 


Prawns and Shrimfis. 


THEY have an excellent ſmell when in perfection; 
are firm and ſtiff, and their tails turn ſtiffy inwards, 
Their colour is. very bright, when freſh ; but when 


ſtale, their tails grow limber, the brightneſs of their 
colour goes off, and they become pale and clammy. 


Butter, | 


IN buying of butter, you muſt not truſt to the taſte 
the ſeller gives you, leſt he give you a taſte of one 
lump. and ſell you another. In chuling ſalt butter, 
truſt rather to your ſmell than taſte, by putting a knife 
into it, and applying it to your noſe. If the butter be 
in a caſk, have it unhooped, and thruſt in your knife, 
between the ſtaves, into the middle of it ; for the top 
of the caſk is ſometimes better butter than the mid- 
dle, owing to artful package. LES | 


- Cheeſe, | | 

OBSERVE the coat of your cheeſe before you 
purchaſe it; for if it be old, with a rough and ragged 
coat, or dry at top, you may expect to find little worms 
or mites in it, If it be moiſt, ſpongy, or full of holes, 
it will give reaſon to ſuſpect that it is maggotty. When- 
ever you perceive any periſhed places on the outſide, 
be ſure to probe to the bottom of them; for, though 
the hole in the coat may be but ſmall, the periſhed 

part within may be conſiderable, 


EC 


TO judge properly of an egg, put the greater end 


to your tongue, and if it feel warm, it is new; but if 
cold, it is ſtale ; and according to the degree of heat 
or cold there 1s in the egg, you will judge of its ſtale- 
neſs or newneſs. Another method is, hold it up againſt 
the ſun or a candle, and if the yolk appear round, and 
the white clear and fair, it is a mark of goodneſs ; but 
if the yolk be broken, and the white cloudy or muddy, 
the egg is a bad one. Some people, in order to try the 
goodneſs of an egg, put it into a pan of cold water: the 
1 | _ 


Knuckle and * and loin. 
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 froſhet it is, "the ſooner it will ſink to the bottom ; but 
if it be addled or rotten, it will ſwim on the ſurface of 
the water. The beſt method of preſerving eggs, is to 
keep them in meal or bran; though ſome place them 
in wood- aſhes, with their ſmall end downwards. When 
neceſſity obliges you to keep them for any leng of 
time, the beſt way will be to bury them in ſalt, which 
will preſerve them in almoſt any climates ; but the 
ſooner an egg is uſed, the better it will be, 


The dj Ferent Parts of an Ox, &c. 
BEFORE we conclude this chapter of marketing, 


it can by no means be improper to make the young 


cook acquainted with the different pieces, into which 
butchers cut an ox, a ſheep, a calf, a lamb, and a hog. 
The fore-quarter of an Ox conſiſts of the haunch, 
which includes the clod, marrow-bone, ſhin, and the 
ſticking-piece, which is the neck-end. The next is the 
leg of mutton piece, which has part of the blade-bone ; 
then the chuck, the briſket, the fore ribs, and middle 


rib, which is called the chuck-rib. The hind-quarter 


contains the fir-loin and rump, the thin and thick flank, 
the veiny-piece, and the iſch-bone, or chuck- bone, 


| buttock, and leg. Beſides the quarters, are the head, 


tongue, and palate ; the entrails are the ſweet-breads, . 
kidnies, ſkirts, and tripe : there are the double, the 
roll, and the reed-tripe. 

In a Sheep are the head and pluck, which includes 
the liver, lights, heart, ſweet-breads, and milt, The 
fore-quarter contains neck, breaſt, and ſhoulder ; and 
the hind-quarter, the leg and loin. The two loins to- 
gether are called a chine, or ſaddle of mutton, which 
is a fine joint, when the mutton is ſmall and fat. 

In a Calf, the head and inwards are called the pits 


which contains the heart, liver, lights, nut, and milt, 


and what they call the ſkirts ; the throat ſweet-bread, 


and the wind- pipe ſweet-bread, which 1s the fineſt, 
The fore-quarter is the ſhoulder, neck, and breaſt ; 


and the hind-quarter is the leg (which contains the 
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In a Houſe Lamb are the head and pluck, that is, 


the liver, lights, heart, nut, and milt; and alſo the fry, 
which conſiſts of the ſweet-breads, lamb. ſtones, and 
fkirts, with ſome of the liver. The fore- quarter is the 
ſhoulder neck, and breaſt, together. The hind-quarter 
is the leg and loin. This i is in high ſeaſon at Chriſt: 
mas, but lafts all the year. 

Grafs Lamb comes in about April or May, accord. 
ing to the ſeaſon of the year, and holds good till the 
middle of Auguſt. 

In a Hog are the head and inwards, that is, the baſler, 
which conſiſts of the liver, crow, kidney, dd {kirts; 
there are alſo the chitterlins and the guts, which are 
cleanſed for ſauſages. The fere-quarter is the fore-loin 
and ſpring ; if it be a large hog, you may cut off a 
ſpare-rib. The hind-quarter is only the leg and loin. 

A Bacon-hog is cut differently, on account of making 
hams, bacon, and pickled pork. Here you have fine 
ſpare-ribs, chines, and griſkins, and fat for hog's-lard, 
The liver and crow are much admired, fried with ba- 
con, and the feet and ears are equally good ſouſed. 
Pork comes in ſeaſon at Bartholomew-tide, and holds 
good till the warm weather commences. 


CHAP 
DIRECTIONS FOR TRUSSING. 


Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


FRVHOUGH the London poulterers truſs every thing 

before they ſend it home, yet it is abſolutely ne- 
ar that every cook ſhould know how to perform this 
Huſinoſs properly, as it frequently happens that families 
ſtake their cooks with them into the country, where they 
are obliged to draw and truſs all kinds of poultry and 
game themſelves. 
attend to this general rule; take care that all the ſtubs 


RIC * removed; and when Wy" draw any uy 
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of poultry or game, they muſt be very particular nat 
to break the gall, becauſe it will give the bird a bitter 
and diſagreeable flavour, which neither waſhing nor 
wiping will be able to remove. We ſhall now pro- 
ceed to particular rules. 1 
NN ; 1 | 
WHEN you have properly picked your turkey, 
break the leg- bone cloſe to the foot, and draw out the 
ſtrings from the thigh, for which purpoſe you muſt put 
it on a hook faſtened againſt the wall. Cut off the neck 
cloſe to the back; but be careful to leave the crop ſkin - 


ſufficiently long to turn over to the back. Then pro- 


ceed to take out the crop, and looſen the liver and gut 


at the. throat: end with your middle finger. Then cut 


off the vent, and take out the gut. With a crooked 
ſarp- pointed iron pull out the gizzard, and the liver 
will ſoon follow. Be careful, however, not to break the 
call, With a wet cloth wipe out the inſide perfectly. 
clean. Witha large knife cut the breaſt-bone through 
on each ſide cloſe to the back, and draw the legs cloſe 
to the crops. Then put a cloth on the breaſt, and beat 
the high bone down with a rolling-pin till it lies flat. 


If the turkey is to be truſſed for boiling, cut the legs 


off; then put your middle finger into the inſide, raiſe 


the ſkin of the legs, and put them under the apron of 
the turkey. Put a ſkewer in the joint of the wing and 


the middle joint of the leg, and run it through the 
body and the other leg and wing. The liver and giz- 


_zard muſt be put in the pinions; but take care firſt to 


open the gizzard, and take out the filch, and the gall of 
the liver. Then turn the ſmall end of the pinion on 
the back, and tie a packthread over the ends of the legs 
to keep them in their places. If the turkey is to be 
roaſted, leave the legs on, put a ſkewer in the joint of 
the wing, tuck the legs cloſe up, and put the ſkewer 
through the middle of the leg and body. On the other 
fide, put another ſkewer in at the ſmall part of the leg. 
Put it cloſe on the outſide of the ſideſman, and put the 


ſkewer through, and the ſame on the other fide. Put 


the liver and gizzazd between the pinions, and turn the 
| point 
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point of the pinion on the back. Then put; cloſe 
above the pinions, another fkewer through the body 
of the turkey. | „ e 
Turkey polts muſt be truſſed in the following man- 


ner: Take the neck from the head and body, but da 


not remove the neck ſkin, They are drawn in the 
fame manner as a turkey. Put a ſkewer through the 

Joint of the pinion, tuck the legs cloſe up, run the 

Wer through the middle of the leg, through the 
body and ſo on the other ſide. Cut off the under part 
of the bill, twiſt the ſkin of the neck round, and ꝓut 
the head on the point of the ſkewer, with the bill end 
_ forwards. Another ſkewer muſt be put in the ſideſ- 

man, and the legs placed between the ſideſman and 
apron on each ſide. Paſs the ſkewer through all, and 
cut off the toe- nails. It is very common to lard them 
on the breaſt. The liver and gizzard may or may not 
be uſed, as you like. 

Geeſe. 

HAVING picked and ſtubbed your gooſe clean, cut 
the feet off at the joint, and the pinion off the firſt joint. 
Then cut off the neck almoſt cloſe to the back; but 
leave the ſkin of the neck long enough to turn over the 
back. Pull out the throat, and tic a knot at the end. 
With your middle finger looſen the liver and other 
matters at the breaſt end, and cut 1t open between the 


vent and the rump. Having done this, draw out all 
the entrails, excepting the ſoal. Wipe it out clean with 


a wet cloth, and beat the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling- 


in. Put a ſkewer into the wing, and draw the legs 
clofe up. Put the ſkewer through the middle of the 
leg, and through the body, and the ſame on the other 
- fide. Put another ſkewer in the ſmall of the leg, tuck 
it Cloſe down to the ſideſman, run it through, and do 


the ſame on the other ſide. Cut off the end of the vent, 


and make a hole large enough for the paſſage of the 


\ rump, as it holds the ſeaſoning much better by that 


means. 


Ducks. | 
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Ducks, 


| DUCKS and geeſe are truſſed in the ſame manner, 


excepting that the feet are left on the ducks, and are 
turned cloſe to the legs, PO 
Fools. „ 

THEY muſt be firſt picked very clean, and the 
neck cut off cloſe to the back. Then take out the 
crop, and with your middle finger looſen the liver and 
other matters. Cut off the vent, draw it clean, -and 
beat the breaſt-bone flat with a rolling-pin. If your 
fowl is to be boiled, cut off the nails of the feet, and 
tuck them down cloſe to the leg. Put your finger into 
the inſide, and raiſe the ſkin of the legs; then cut a 


| hole in the top of the ſkin, and put the legs under, 


Put a ſkewer in the firſt joint of the pinion, bring the 
middle of the leg cloſe to it, put the ſkewer through 
the middle of the leg, and through the body. Do the 
ſame on the other ſide. Having opened the gizzard, 
take out the filth, and the gall out of the liver. Put 
the gizzard and the liver in the pinions, and turn the 
point on the back, Remember to tie a ſtring over the 
tops of the legs to keep them in their proper place. -If 
your fowl is to be roaſted, put a ſkewer in the firſt joint 
of the pinion, and bring the middle of the leg cloſe to 
it. Put the ſkewer through the middle of the leg, and 
through the body, and do the ſame on the other fide, 
Put another ſkewer in the ſmall of the leg, and through 
the ſideſman. Do the ſame on the other fide. Put 
another ſkewer through the ſkin of the feet. You muſt 
not forget that the nails are to be cut off. TE 


Chickens, 9 
THESE muſt be picked and drawn in the ſame 
manner as fowls. If the chickens are to be boiled, cut 
off the nails, give the ſinews a nick on each ſide of 
the joint, put the feet in at the vent, and then put in 
the rump. Draw the ſkin tight over the legs, put a 
ſkewer in the firſt joint of the pinion, and bring the 
middle of the leg cloſe. _ Put the ſkewer through the 
— middle 
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middle of the legs, and through the body, and do the 
ſame on the other fide. Clean the gizzard, and take 
out the gall in the liver; put them into the pinions, 
and turn the points on the back. If your chickens 
are to be roaſted, cut off the feet, put a ſkewer. in the 
firſt joint of the pinions, and bring the middle of the 
leg cloſe. Run the ſkewer through the middle of the 
leg, and through the body, and do the ſame on the 
other fide. Put another ſkewer into the ſideſman, put 
the legs between the apron and the fideſman, and run 
the ſkewer through. Having cleaned the liver and 
gizzard, put them in the pinions, turn the points on 
the beck. and over the neck, and pull the þreaſt Kin, 


Wild Fowl. 


H E directions we are here giving will anſwer « 
all kind s of Py: fowl in general. Having picked them 
clean, ik off the neck cloſe to the back, and with your 
ridd! Ie fing er looſen the liver and guts next the breaſt. 

Cut o ng the pinions at the firſt joint, then cut a flit 
between the vent and the rump, and draw them clean. 

Clean them properly with the long feathers on the wing, 
cut off the nails, and turn the feet cloſe to the legs. 
Put a ſkew er into the pinion, pull the legs cloſe to the 
breaſt, and run the ſkewer through the legs, body, and 
the other pinion. Firft cut off the vent, and then. put 
the rump through it. 

Pigeons. 


YOU muſt firſt pick them, and cut off the neck 
cloſe to the back. Then take out the crop, cut off the 
vent, and draw out the guts and gizzard, but leave in 
the liver, for a pigeon has no gall. If your pigeons 
are to be roaſted, cut off the toes, cut a ſlit in one of 
the legs, and put the other through it. Draw the leg 
tight to the pinion, put a tkewer through the pinions, 
legs, and body, and with the handle of a knife break 
the breaſt flat. Clean the gizzard, put it in one of 
the pinions, and turn the point on the back. If you 
intend to make 2 pie of them, you muſt cut the feet 


of at the Joint, turn the legs, and ſtick them- in 
1des 
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ſides clofe to the pinions, If they are to be flewed or 


_ boiled, they muſt be done in the ſame manner. 


Woodcocks and Snihes. 


THESE birds are very tender to pick, eſpecially 
if they be not quite freſh. They muſt therefore be 
handled as little as poſſible; for even the heat of the 
hand will ſometimes pull off the ſkin, when the beauty 
of your bird will be deſtroyed. When you have picked 
them clean, cut the pinions of the firſt joint, and with 
the handle of a knife bear the breaſt-bone flat, Turn 
the legs cloſe to the thighs, and tie them together at 
the joints. Put the thighs cloſe to the pinions, put a 


ſkewer into the pinion, and run it through the thighs, 


Skin the head, turn 15 
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muſt never be 5 


Larks, Wheat: ears, &c. 


WHEN you have picked them clean, cut off their 
heads, and the pinions at the firſt joint. Beat the breaſt- 
bone flat with the handle of a knife, turn the feet cloſe 
to the legs, and put one into the other. Draw out the 
gizzard, and run a fkewer through the middle of the 
bodies of as many as you mean to dreſs. They muſt 
de tied on the ſpit. ys 


Pheaſants and Partridges. 
PICK them very clean, cut a ſlit at the back of the 


neck, take out the crop, and looſen the liver and gut 


next the breaſt with your fore- finger, then cut off the 


vent, and draw them. Cut off the pinion at the firſt 


joint, and wipe out the inſide with the pinion you have 
cut off; for you never need pick theſe birds beyond the 
firſt joint of the pinion. With a rolling-pin beat the 
breaſt-bone flat, put a ſkewer in the pinion, and bring 
the middle of the legs cloſe. Then run the ſkewer, 
through the legs, body, and the other pinion ; bring; 
the head, and put it on the end of che ſkewer, the bill 

GBA: -- | Fronting 
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fronting he breaſt, Put another ſkewer i into the fidef. 
man, and put the legs cloſe on each fide the apron, and 


then run the ſkewer through all. You muſt leave the 


beautiful feathers on the head of the cock pheaſant, and 
put paper to prevent the bad effects of the fire. You 
muſt alſo ſave the long feathers in the tail to ſtick in the 


legs in the manner as in truſſing a fowl for boiling. 


Hares: 


HAVING cut off the four legs at the firſt joint, 
raiſe the ſkin of the back, and draw it over the hind 
legs. Leave the tail whale: draw the ſkin over the 


back, and flip out the fore legs. Cut the ſkin off the 
neck and head; but take care to leave the ears on, and 
mind to ſkin them. Take out the liver, lights, &c. 

| but be ſure to take the gut out of the vent. Cut the 
finews that lie under the hind legs, bring them up to 
the fore legs, put a ſkewer through the hind leg, then 


through the fore leg under the joint, run it through the 
body, and do the ſame on the other fide. Put another 


Rewer through the thick part of the hind legs and 
body, put the head between the ſhoulders, and run a 


ſkewer through to keep it in its place. Put a ſkewer 
in each ear to make them ſtand erect, and tie a ſtring 
round the middle of the body over the legs to keep 
them in their place. You may truſs a young fawn in 
the ſame manner, only mind to cut off the cars. 


Rabbits. 


RABBITS are to be caſed in the ſame manner as 


hares, only obſerve to cut off the ears cloſe to the head. 
Cut the vent open, and ſlit the legs about an inch upon 


each ſide the rump. Make the hind legs lie flat, and 


bring the ends to the fore legs. Put a ſkewer in the 


hind leg, then in the fore leg, and through the body. 


Bring the head round, and put it on the ſkewer, If you 


want to roaſt two together, truſs them at full length, 


with fix ſkewers run through them both, ſo that Ry 
m_ be properly faſtened upon the ſpit. LEES 


= 


rump when roaſted. In the ſame manner are truſſed all 
kinds of moor-game. If they are to be boiled, put the 
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1 0 1 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


EATNESS being a moſt material requiſition in . 
a kitchen, the cook ſhould be particularly cautious 
to keep all the utenſils perfectly clean, and the pots and 
ſaucepans properly tinned. In boiling any kind of 
meat, but particularly veal, much care and nicety are 
required. Fill your pot with a ſufficient quantity of ſoft 


water; duſt your veal well with fine flour; put it into 
your pot, and ſet it over a large fire. It is the cuſtom 


with ſome people to put in milk to make it white; but 
this is of no uſe, and perhaps better omitted ; for, if 
you uſe hard water, it will curdle the milk, give to the 


veal a browniſh-yellow caſt, and willoften hangin lumps 


about it. Oatmeal will do the ſame thing; but by 
duſting your veal, and putting it into the water when 
cold, it will prevent the foulneſs of the water from hang- 
ing upon it. Take the ſcum off clearly as ſoon as it 
begins to riſe, and cover up the pot cloſely. Let the 
meat boil as flowly as poſſible, but in plenty of water, 


which will make your veal riſe and look plump. A cook 


cannot make a greater miſtake, than to let any ſort of 
meat boil faſt, ſince it hardens the outſide before it is 
warm within, and contributes to diſcolour it. Thus a 
leg of veal, of twelve pounds weight, will take three 
hours and a half boiling ; and the ſlower it boils, the 
whiter and plumper it will be. When mutton or beef 
is the object of your cookery, be careful to dredge them 
well with flour, before you put them into the pot of 
cold water, and keep it covered; but do not forget te 
take off the ſcum as often as it riſes. Mutton and beef 
do not require ſo much boiling ; nor is it much minded 
if it be a little under the mark ; but lamb, pork, and 
veal, ſhould be well boiled, as they will otherwiſe be 
1nwholeſome. A leg of pork will take half an hour 

ho E 3 | more 
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more boiling than a leg of veal of the ſame weight ; ; 
but, in general, when yuu boil beef or mutton, you may 
allow an hour for every four pounds weight. To put 
in the meat when the water is cold, is allowed to be the 
beſt method, as it thereby gets warm to the heart 
before the outſide gets hard. To boil a leg of lamb, 
of four pounds weight, you muſt allow an hour and 
a Wk 
Grafs Lamb. 


50 many pounds as the joint weighs, ſo many quar- 


ters of an hour it muſt boil. Serve it up with 1 pinach, 
carrots, cabbage, or brocoli. 


Calf”s Head, 


WASH it firſt very clean, then parboil one half; 
beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub it over the head 
with a feather ; then ſtrew over ita ſeaſoning of pepper, 
falt, thyme, parſley chopt ſmall, ſhred lemon-peel, grated 
bread, and a little nutmeg; ſick bits of butter over it, 
and ſend it to the oven. Boil the other half white in 
a cloth; put them both into a diſh. Boil the brains 
in a bit of cloth, with a very little parſley, and a leaf 
or two of ſage. When they are boiled, chop them 


fmall, and. warm them up in a ſaucepan, with a bit of 


butter, and a little pepper and ſalt. Lay the tongue, 
boiled and peeled, in the middle of a ſmall diſh, and 
the brains round it; have, in another diſh, bacon or 
pickled pork ; greens and carrots in another. 


To boil V. eal like Sturgeon. 


TAKE a ſmall delicate fillet of veal, from a cow 
calf; take off the ſkin, and then lard it all over, top, 
bottom, and ſides, with forme bacon and ham. Put into 
a ſtew pan ſome ſlices of bacon and: veal; ſtrew over 
them ſome pepper, ſalt, and ſweer herbs; then put in 

the fillet with as much broth. as will juſt cover them. 
' Cover the ſtewpan very cloſe, and let them ſimmer very 


gently. When the veal n nearly Sea put in a 


bottle of white wine, an onion ſhred, a 5 cloves, and 


A lle mace; put on the, cover of the ſtewpan, ſet it 
over 


[ 
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over a ſtove, and lay ſome charcoal upon it. When 
it has been kept hot ten minutes, take it off the fire, 
and remove the charcoal. If it is intended to be eaten 


hot, the following ſauce muſt be made while it is ſtew- 


ing. Set on a ſaucepan, with a glaſs of gravy, a glaſs 
and a half of vinegar, half a lemon ſliced, a large onion 
fliced, and a good deal of pepper and ſalt. Boil this a 
few minutes, and ſtrain it. Lay the meat in a diſh, 
and pour the ſauce over it. If it is to be eaten cold, it 
muſt not be taken out of the liquor it is ſtewed in, but 
{et by to cool all night, and it will be exceedingly good. 


| Haunch or Neck of Veniſon. 
HAVING let it lie in ſalt for a week, boil it in a 
cloth well floured ; and allow a quarter of an hour's 
boiling for every pound it weighs. For ſauce, you may 
boil ſome cauliflowers, pulled into little ſprigs, in milk 
and water, with ſome fine white cabbage, and ſome tur- 
nips cut in dice; add ſome beet-root cut into narrow 
pieces, about an inch and a half long, and half an inch 
thick. Lay a ſprig of cauliflower, and ſome of the 
turnips maſhed with ſome cream and a little batter. 


Leet your cabbage be boiled, and then beat in a ſauce- 


pan with a piece of butter and ſalt. Lay that next the 


_ cauliflower, then the turnips, then the cabbage, and ſo 
on till the diſh be full. Place the beet-root here and 


there, according to your taſte. Have a little melted 
butter in a cup, if wanted. This is a very fine diſh, 
and looks very prettily. 


The haunch or neck, thus dreſſed; eats well the next 


day, haſhed with gravy and ſweet ſauce. 


Hams. 
PUT your ham into a copper of cold water, and 


when it boils, take care that it boils ſlowly. A ham 


of twenty pounds, will take four hours and a half boil- 


ing; and ſo in proportion for one of a larger or ſmaller 


ſize. No ſoaking is required for a green ham ; bur an 
old and large ham will require ſixteen hours ſoaking in 


large tab of fot water. Obſerve to keep the Por 
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well ſkimmed while your ham is boiling. When you 


take it up, pull off the ſkin, and rub it all over with an 
egg; ſtrew on crumbs of bread, baſte it with butter, 
and fer 1 it to the fire till it be of a light brown. 


Tongues. 


STEEP the tongue in water all night, if it be a dry 


one; but if it be a pickled one, only waſh it out of 
water. Boil it three hours; and, if it be to be cat hor, 

ſtick it with cloves, rub it over with the yolk of an egg, 
ſtrew crumbled bread over it, and, after baſting it with 
butter, ſet it before the fire till it becomes of a light 
brown. Diſh ir up with a little brown gravy, or red- 
wine ſauce, and lay ſlices of currant jelly round it. 


Pickled Pork. 


HAVING waſhed your pork, and ſcraped it clean, 
put it in when the water 1s cold, and let 1t boll till the 
rind be tender. 


Leg of Mutton with Cauli ti and S/tinach. 


CUT a leg of mutton veniſon faſhion, and boil it 


in a cloth; boil three or four cauliflowers in milk and 
water, pull them into ſprigs, and ſtew them with butter, 
pepper, ſalt, and a little milk; ſtew ſome ſpinach in a 
ſaucepan; put to the ſpinach a quarter of a pint of 
gravy, a piece of butter and flour. When it is enough, 
put the mutton in the middle, the ſpinach round ir, 


and the cauliflower over all, The butter the cauliflower | 


was ſtewed in muſt be poured over it, and it muſt be 
melted like a ſmooth cream. 


Chickens. 


PUT your chickens into ſcalding water, and as ſoon 
as the feathers will ſlip off, take them out, otherwiſe 
they will make the ſkin hard, After you ham drawn 
them, lay them in ſkimmed milk for two hours,. and 
then truſs them with their heads on their wings. When 
you have properly ſinged, and duſted them with flour, 
cover them cloſe in cold water, and ſet them over a ſlow 
fre, Having taken off the ſcum, and boiled them 

| ſlowly 
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flowly for five or ſix minutes, take them off the fire, 
and keep thein cloſe covered for half an hour in the 
water, which will ſtew them ſufficiently, and make them 
plump and white. Before you dith them, {et them on 
the fire to heat; then drain them; and pour over them 


white ſauce, ſuch as you will find under the chen 8 


of Sauces. 
Fools. 


PLUCK your fowls, draw them at the rump, * 
cut off the head, neck, and legs. Take out the breaſt- 
bone carefully; and having ſkewered them with the 
ends of their legs in their bodies, tie them round with a 
ſtring. Singe and duſt them well with flour, put them 
into cold water, cover the kettle cloſe, and ſet it on the 


fire; but take it off as ſoon as the ſcum begins to riſe. 


Cover them cloſe again, and let them boil twenty 


minutes very ſlowly. Then take them off, and the heat 


of the water, in half an hour, will ſtew them ſufficiently. 


Then treat them in the ſame manner as above directed 


for chickens; though melted butter is as often uſed as 
the white ſauce. 

| | Turkies. 

A TURKEY ſhould not be fed the day before it is to 
be killed; but give it a ſpoonful of al Juſt before 
you kill it, and it will make it white and tender. Let 
it hang by the legs four or five days after it is killed; 
and when you have plucked it, draw it at the rump. 
Cut off the legs, put the end of the thighs into the 
body, and ſkewer them down, and tie them with a 
ſtring. Having cut off the head and neck, grate a 


penny loaf, chop fine a ſcore of oyſters at leaſt, ſhred a 
little lemon peel, and put in a ſufhcient quantity of ſalt, 


pepper, and nutmeg. Mix theſe up into a light force- 
meat, with a quarter of a pound of butter, three eggs, 
a ſpoonful or two of cream, and ſtuff the craw with 
part of it; the reſt muſt be made into balls, and boiled. 
Having ſewed up the turkey, and dredged it well with 
flour, put it into a kettle of cold water; cover it, and 
{ct it over the fire, and take the ſcum off as ſoon as 

1t 
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it begins to rife, and cover it again. It muſt boil very 


flow ey for half an hour; then take off your kettle, and 
let it ſtand cloſe covered. A middling turkey will take 
half an hour to ſtand in the hot water, and the ſteam 


being confined will ſufficiently ſtew it. When you diſh 


it up, pour a little of your oyſter ſauce over it, lay your 
balls round it, and ſerve it up with the reſt of your 
ſauce ina boat. Barberries and lemon will be a proper 
8 Set it over the fire, and make it quite hot 
efore you diſh it up, 
Geeſe. 
SALT a gooſc a week, and boil it an hour. Serve 


it up with onion ſauce, or cabbage boiled or ſtewed in 


butter. 
Another . ay. 


| SINGE a gooſe, and pour over it a quart of boiling 
milk. Let it lie in it all night, then take it out, and 
dry it well with a cloth. Cut ſmall a large onion and 
ſome ſage, put them into the gooſe, ſew it up at the 
neck and vent, hang it up by the legs till next day, then 
put it into a pot of cold water, cover it cloſe, and let 
it boil ſoftly for an hour. Onion ſauce. 


To ſmoke a Gooſe. 


TAKE a large ſtubble gooſe, take off the fat, dry 
it well infide and out with a cloth; waſh it all over with 


vinegar, and then rub it over with ſome common ſalt, 
falt-petre, and a quarter of a pound of coarſe ſugar. 


Rub the ſalts well in, and let it he a fortnight ; then 


drain it well, ſew it up in a cloth, and dry it in the 
middle of a chimney. Ir ſhould hang a month. Serve 


it up with onions, greens, &c. 


Ducks. | 
AS ſoon as you have ſcalded and drawn your ducks, 


let them remain for a few minutes in warm water. 


Then take them out, put them into an carthen pan, and 
pour a pint of boiling milk over them. Let them lie 
in. it two or three hours, and when you take them out, 
age them well with flour; put them into a copper of 


cold | 
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cold water, and cover them up. Having boiled flowly 

about twenty minutes, take them out, and ſmother them 

with onion ſauce. | 
Pigeons. 

SCALD and draw your pigeons, and 2 10 out the 
craw as clean as poſſible, Waſh them in ſeveral waters; 
and having cut off the pinions, turn their legs under 
their wings; dredge them, and put them into ſoft cold 
water. Having boiled them very flowly a quarter of an 
hour, diſh them up, and pour over them good melted 
butter; lay round them a little brocoli, and 4 them 
* with butter ang parſley. 


Rabbils. 
CASE your rabbits; ſkewer them with hu heads 


ſtraight up, the fore legs brought down, and the hind 


legs ſtraight. Boil them at leaſt three quarters of an 
hour, and then ſmather them with onion ſauce. Pull 
out the jaw bones, ſtick them in their eyes, and ſerve 
them up with a ſprig of myrtle or barberries in their 
mouths. 

Partridges. 


BOIL them quick in a good deal of water, and 
fifteen minutes will be ſufficient. For ſauce take a 
quarter of a pint of cream, and a piece of freſh butter 
as large as a walnut; ſtir it one way till it be melted, 
and pour it into the diſh. 


Pheaſants. 


BOIL your pheaſant in a good deal of water, and 
be ſure to keep it boiling. If it be a ſmall one, half 
an hour will boil it; but if it be of the larger fore, you 
muſt allow it a quarter of an hour longer. Let your 
ſauce be celery ſtewed and thickened with cream, and 
a little piece of butter rolled in flour; and, when your 
pheaſant be done, pour your ſauce over-it, and garniſh 
with lemon. Obſerve. ſo to ſtew your celeny, that tho 


liquor may not be all waſted; before you put in your 
eream. Seaſon with ſalt to . palate, 


Snipes 
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Snifies or Woodcocks. 


YOUR ſnipes or woodcocks muſt be boiled! in 3 
ſtrong broth, or beef gravy, made thus: cut a pound 


of beef into little pieces, and pour it into two quarts 


of water, with an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a 


blade or two of mace, ſix cloves, and ſome whole pep- 


per. Cover it cloſe, let it boil till about half waſted, 
then ſtrain 1t off, and put the gravy into a ſaucepan, 
with ſalt enough to ſeaſon it. Gut the birds clean; but 


take care of the guts. Put them into the gravy, cover 


them cloſe, and ten minutes will boil them. In the 
mean time, cut the guts and liver ſmall, then take a 


little of the gravy the ſnipes are boiling in, and ſtew the | 


guts in it, with a blade of mace. Fry ſome crumbs of 
bread criſp i in ſome butter, of a fine light brown. You 
muſt take about as much bread as the inſide of a ſtale 


roll, and rub them ſmall into a clean cloth; and when 


they be done, let them ſtand ready in a plate before the 
fire. When your ſnipes be ready, take about half a 
pint of the liquor they were boiled i in, and add to the 
guts two ſpoonfuls of red wine, and a piece of butter as 
big as a walnut, rolled in a little flour. Set them on 
the fire, ſnake your ſaucepan often, (but do not ſtir it 
with a ſpoon, ) till the butter be all melted. Then put 
in the crumbs, give the ſaucepan a ſhake, take up your 
birds, lay them in the diſh, and pour your ſauce over 
them. Lemon i is a proper garniſh, | 


Pigs Petitoes. 
LET the feet boil till they are pretty tender i but 


take up the heart, liver, and lights, when they have 


boiled ten minutes, and ſhred them pretty ſmall. Take 
out the feet, and ſplit them; thicken your gravy with 
flour and butter, and put in your mincemeat a ſpoon- 
ful of white wine, a ſlice of lemon, a little ſalt, and 
give it a gentle boil, Beat the yolk of an egg: put 


to it two ſpoonfuls of cream, and a little grated nut- 


meg. Then put in the pettitoes, and ſhake jn over 
the fire, without letting it boil. Lay ſippets round 
the dich, and pour in you mincemeat. | 

| Tariks. 


Turtles. 
48 turtles are of various ſizes, we ſhall a our 


directions in this article to one of about thirty pounds , 
weight; and as the turtle be larger or ſmaller, proper. 
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allowances muſt be made. You muſt kill your turtle 
the night before, and do this by cutting off the head. | 
Let it bleed two or three hours, then cut off the fins 


off the ſhoulders, and break the bones; ſet theſe'over 
the fire, with the fins, in about a quart of water, and put 


into it a little ſalt, chyan, mace, and nutmeg. When 


it has ſtewed about three hours, ſtrain it, and put the 
fins by for uſe. The next morning, take ſome of the 


meat you cut off the ſhoulders, and chop it ſmall, with 
about a pound of beef or veal ſuet. Seaſon theſe to 
your taſte, with a little ſalt, chyan, parſley, ſweet mar- 
Joram, mace, and nutmeg, and about half a pint of 
Madeira wine, Stuff this under the fleſhy part of the 
meat, and if any be left, lay it over to prevent the 
meat burning. Cut the remainder of the meat and fins 
in pieces, about the ſize of an egg, and ſeaſon them 
pretty high with ſalt, chyan, and a little nutmeg; put 
it into the callipaſh, and take care that it be properly 


ſewed up and ſecured at the end, that the gravy may 
not eſcape. Boil up the gravy, adding more wine, if 


it requires it, and thicken it with a little flour and butter. 
Put ſome of it to the turtle, and put it into the oven, 
with a well- buttered paper over it, to keep it from 


and the callipee from the callipaſh. You muſt be 
cautious not to burſt the gall. Throw all the inwards. 
into cold water; keep the guts and tripe by themſelves, , 
and open them with a penknife; waſh them very clean, 
in ſcalding water, and ſcrape off all the inward ſkin, 
throwing them into cold water as you do them. Waſh, 
them again, and put them into freſh water, in which 
let them lie all night. Obſerve to ſcald the fins and the 
edges of the callipaſh and callipee. Take the meat 


burning. When it be about half-baked, ſqueeze in the 


juice of one or two lemons, and ſtir it about. Two 
hours will bake the callipee ; but the callipaſh will re- 
quire three. Cut the guts in pieces two or three inches 


long, 
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long, the tripe in leſs, and put them into a little water, 


and ſet it in the oven with the callipaſh. When it be 


efiviigh, drain it from the water, ſend it up very hot, 
mixed with the other parts. 

The Weſt- Indian method of dreſſing a turtle is as 
follows: Take the tuitle out of water the night before 
you intend to dreſs it, and lay it on its back. In the 
morning cut its throat, or the head off, anti let it bleed 


well. Then cut off the fins; ſcald, ſcale, and trim 


them and the head, and raiſe the callipee, which is the 


belly or under ſhell; clean it well, leaving to it as much 


meat as you conveniently can. Take from the back 


ſhell all the meat and entrails, except the monſieur, 
which is the fat, and looks green; this muſt alſo be 


baked with the ſhell. Waſh all clean with ſalt and 


water, and cut it into pieces of a moderate ſize. - Take 


from it the bones, and put them with the fins and head 
into a ſoup- pot, with a gallon of water, ſome ſalt, and 


two blades of mace. When it boils, ſkim it clean, and 
put in a bunch of thyme, parſley, ſavory, and young 


onions, and your veal part, except about one pound 
and a half, which muſt be made forcemeat of, as for 


Scotch collops, adding a little chyan pepper. When 


the veal has boiled in the ſoup about an hour, take 
it out, cut it into pieces, and put it to the other part. 


The guts, which are conſidered as the beſt part, muſt 
be ſplit open, ſcraped, and made clean, and cut into 


pieces about two inches long. Scald and ſkinthe paunch 


or maw, and cut it like the other parts; mix them with, 
the guts and other parts, except the liver, and add half 


a pound of freſh butter, a few chalots, a bunch of thyme, 
Parſley, and a little ſavory, ſeaſoned with ſalt, white pep- 
per, mace, three or four cloves beaten, and a little chyan 


pepper; but take care not to put too much of it. Stew 
them about half an hour over a good charcoal fire, and 
throw in half a pint of Madeira wine, with as much of 


the broth as will cover it, and let it ſtew till tender, 


which will take four or five hours. When it be nearly 


enough, ſkim it, and thicken it with flour, and add 
ſome veal broth, about the thickneſs of a riceſee, Let 
your 
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your forcemeat balls be fried about the ſize ofa walnut, 


and be ſtewed about half an hour with the reſt. If 
there be any eggs, let them be boiled and cleaned; but 


if there be none, get twelve or fourteen yolks of hard 
eggs; then put the ſtew (which is the callipaſh) into 
the ſhell with the eggs, and either make uſe of a fala- 
mander, or put it into the oven to bake. Slafh the 
callipee in ſeveral places, put ſome butter to it, and 
ſeaſon it moderately with chyan and white pepper, ſalt, 
beaten mace, choppedthyme, parſley, and young onions, 
Pur a piece on each flaſh, and ame over the whole, and 


a duſt of flour; then bake it in a brifk oven, in a tin 


or iron dripping-pan. The baek-ſhell, which is called 
the callipaſh, muſt be ſeaſoned like the callipee, and' 
baked in a dripping-pan, ſet upright, with four brick- 
bars, or any thing of that kind. An hour and a half 
will bake it, which muſt be done before the ſtew be put 
in. The fins, when boiled very tender, muſt be taken 

out of the ſoup, and put into a ſtewpan, with ſome good 
veal gravy, not high coloured, a little Madeira wine, 
ſeaſoned and thickened as the calli paſn, and ſerved in a 
diſh by itſelf, The lights, heart, and liver, may be _ 
the ſame way, but a little higher ſeaſoned; or the li 


and heart may be ſtewed with the calli paſh, and hos 


out before you put it into the ſhell, with a little of the 
ſauce, adding a little more ſcaſoning ; but diſh it by 


itſelf. The veal part may be made friandos, or Scotch 


collops of. The liver ſhould never be ſtewed with the 
callipaſh, but always dreſſed by itſelf, after any manner 
you like; except you ſeparate the lights: and heart from 


the callipaſh, and then always ſerve them together in 
one diſh. Take care to itrain the ſoup, and ſerve it in 


a tureen or clean china bowl. The different difhes may 
be diſpoſed of in the following manner: the callipee 
at the head of the table, the callipaſh at the bottom, 

and the lights, ſoup, fins, &c. in the middle. 


_ Aﬀock Turtle. 


PUT the largeſt calf's head you can procure, with 
the {Kin on, into ſcalding water, and let it remain there 
till 
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till the hair comes off. Then clean it well in warm 
water, and boil it three quarters of an hour. Then take 
ĩt out of the water, and lit it down the face. Take all. 
the meat and ſkin from the bone as clean as poſſible, 
and be careful that you do not break off the ears. Lay 
it on a flat diſh; ſtuff the ears with forcemeat, and tie 
them round with cloths. Take out the eyes, and pick 
all the reſt of the meat clean from the bones ; put it 
into a toſſing- pan, with the niceſt and fatteſt part of 
another calf's head, without the ſkin on, boiled as long 
as the above, and three quarts of veal gravy. Lay the 
{kin in the pan on the meat, with the fleſh fide up, then 
cover the pan cloſe, and let it ſtew one hour over a 
moderate fire. Put in three ſweetbreads, fried to a 
white brown, an ounce of morels, the ſame quantity of 
truffles, five artichoke bottoms boiled, an anchovy boned 
and chopped ſmall, a ſmall quantity of chyan pepper, a 
little ſalt, half a lemon, three pints of Madeira wine, 
two large ſpoonfuls of muſhroom catchup, one of lemon 
pickle, half a pint of muſhrooms, and let them ſtew 
ſlowly half an hour longer, and ſtiffen it with flour and 
butter. Take the yolks of four eggs, boiled hard, and 
the brains of both heads previouſly boiled ; cut the 
brains into pieces, of the ſize of nutmegs; make a rich 
forcemeat, and ſpread it on the caul of a leg of veal. 
Roll it up in a cloth, and boil it one hour, and then 
cut it in three parts, the middle to be the largeſt. Pur. 
the meat into the diſh, and lay the head over it, with 
the ſkin ſide up; put the largeſt piece of forcemeat 
between the ears, and make the top of the cars to meet 
round it, in which ſtate it is called the crown of the 


turtle. Lay the other ſlices of the forcemeat at the 


narrow end oppoſite to each other, and lay a few of the 
artichoke bottoms, eggs, muſhrooms, brains, morels, 
and truffles, upon the face and round it. Strain the 
gravy boiling hot upon it, and, as it ſoon grows cold, 

be as quick as poſſible in dithing it up. 


* 


| Salnon. 
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Salmon, : 
HAVING ſcaled your ſalmon, take out the blood, 


waſh the fiſh well, and lay it on a fiſh-plate. Put your 


water ina fiſh-pan, with a little ſalt, and when it boils, 
put in your fiſh for half a minute; then take it out for 
2 minute or two. Do this four times, and then boil it 
till it be enough. When you take it out of the fiſh-pan, 
ſet 1t over the water to drain, and cover it with a cloth 
dipped in hot water. Fry a few ſlices of ſalmon, or 
ſome ſmall fiſh, and lay them round it. Scraped 
horſe-radiſh and fennel will be a proper n. | 


Salmon boiled in Wine. 


TAKE ſome ſlices of bacon, fat and lean rogerting 
a pound of veal cut thin, and a pound and a half of 


| beef. Strew over them ſome pepper and ſalt, and put 


them in a deep ſtewpan; then a fine piece of freſh ſal- 
mon, cut our of the middle. Put it into the ſtewpan 
upon the other ingredients, and pour in as much water 
as will juſt cover it, and no more. Set it over a gentle 


fire tili the ſalmon is almoſt done, then pour the water 


entirely away, and put in two quarts of white wine, 
with an onion cut in pieces, ſome thyme and ſweet 
marjoram ſtripped from the ſtalks. Let them ſtew 
gently, and while they are doing, cut a ſweetbread 
into thin ſlices; then cut the ſlices acroſs, and ſtew 
them in a ſaucepan with ſome rich veal gravy. When 
they be enough, add a quarter of a pint of eſſence of 
ham. Take u up the ſalmon, lay it in the diſh, and pour 
the ſweetbread and its ſauce over it. 


Soles. 
THEY muſt be boiled in ſalt and water, and ſerved 


up with anchovy ſauce. 


Soles boiled with White Wine. 


TAKE two or three pair of middling ſoles; when 
they are ſkinned and gutted, waſh them in ſpring- water: 


thea put them on a diſh, and pour half a pint of white. | 


win over them; turn them two or three times i 3. 
| | D | „„ 
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and pour it away. Then cur off the heads and tails of 
the ſoles, and ſet on a ſtewpan with a little rich ſiſh 
broth. Put in an onion cut to pieces, a bunch of ſweet 
herbs, pepper, ſalt, and a blade of mace. this 
boils, put in the ſoles, and with them haif a iermon cut 
in ſlices with the peel on. Let then immer flowly; 
then take out the ſweet herbs, ar. put in a DINE of ſtrong 
white wine, and a piece of butrer 1 rolled in N Let 
them all ſimmer together ri!) i146 eis arc enough. 

While the fiſh is doing, put in hai hof veal gravy, 
and a quarter of a pint of eſſence of n. 
a little, take up the ſoles, and pour this over it. 


Soles d la Francoiſe. 


PUT a quart of water into an earthen diſn, with 
half a pint of vinegar Skia and clean a pair of ſoles, 
put them into the vinegar and water, and let them lie 
two hours. Then take them out and dry them with a 


cloth; then put them into a ſtewpan, with a pint of 


white wine, a quarter of a pint of water, a very little 


thyme, a little ſweet marjoram, winter ſavoury, and an 


onion ſtuck with four cloves. Put in the ſoles, ſprinkle 
a very little bay- ſalt, and cover them cloſe. Let them 
ſimmer very gently till they are enough; then take them 
out, and lay them in a warm diſh before the fire. , Put 
into the liquor, after it is ſtrained, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and let it boil till of a proper thickneſs. 
Lay the ſoles in a diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. 
A ſmall turbot, or any flat fiſh, may. be dreſſed i in the 
ſame manner. 


. Soles the Dutch Way. 


TAKE a Pair of large ſoles, ſkin, gut, and waſh 
them very clean in ſpring-water. Set them on in a 
ſtewpan with ſome water and a little fait, and when it 
boils put in the ſoles, and let them boil a few minutes. 
Then put on a {ſaucepan with ſome parſley cut ſmall in 
a little water, and let it ſtand till the water is all con- 
ſumed. Then ſhake in ſome flour, and put in a good 


piece of butter. Shake them well together till all 1 
| wel 


Let it boil | 
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well mixed, and then lay the ſoles, when they are 
drained, ON a diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. 


Trout. 


BOIL chansl in vinegar, water, and ſalt, with a piece 
of horſe-radiſh, white ſauce, anchovy ſauce, and 
plain butter, 


Cod's Head. 
FIRST take out the gills and the blood clear from 


the bone, and waſh the head well; then rub over it a 


little ſalt and a glaſs of allegar. Lay it on your fiſh- 
late, and when your water boils, throw in a large hand- 


ful of ſalt, and a glaſs of allegar. Put in your fiſh, and 


boil it gently half an hour; but if it be a large one, 
it will take three quarters. Take it up very carefully, 
and ſtrip off the ſkin nicely ; put it before a briſk fire, 
dredge it with flour, and baſte it well with butter. 

When the froth begins to riſe, throw ſome crumbs of 
bread over it, and keep baſting it all the time to make 
it froth properly. When it looks of a fine white 
brown, diſh it up, and garniſh it with a few ſmall fiſh 


or oyſters fried, barberries, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, and 


lemon cut in ices, laid round it. The roe and liver 
muſt be cut into ſlices, and a little of the lobſter out of 


the ſauce, in lumps, muſt be laid over It, 


Salt Cod. 


LET your fiſh lie in water all night; and if you put 
a glaſs of vinegar into the water, it will draw out the 
ſalt, and make it eat freſh, The next day boil it, and 
when it be enough, break it into flakes on your diſh. 
Pour over it parſnips boiled and beat fine, with butter 
and cream; but egg ſauce is more generally uſed. As 


it very ſoon grows cold, you mult ſend it to table on a 
water plate. 


Cod Sounds. 


COD ſounds, dreſſed like little turkies, is a pretty 
ſide diſh for a large table, or for a dinner in Lent. 
Boll your ſounds as for eating, but not too much. 
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Take them up, and let them ſtand till they are quite | 


cold; then make a forcemeat of chopped oyſters, 
crumbs of bread, a lump. of Þutter, the yolks of two 
eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and fill your ſounds 
with it. Skewer them in the thape of a turkey, and 
lard them down each fide as you would do a turkey's 
breaſt. Duſt them well with flour, and put them be- 


fore the fire in a tin oven to roaſt. Baſte them well 


With butter. When they be enough, pour on them 


oyſter ſauce, and garnifh with barberrics. 


Turbol. 

YOUR 00 muſt be waſhed clean; * by letting 
it lie too long in the water it will become ſoft. Rub 
ſome allegar over it, which will add to its firmneſs. 
Put it on your fiſh plate, with the white ſide upwards, 
and pin a cloth over it tight under your plate, which 
will prevent its breaking. Boil it gently in hard 
water with plenty of ſalt and vinegar, and ſcum it 
well, which will prevent the ſkin being difcoloured. 
Be ſure not to put in your fiſh. till the water boils, and 
when it be enough, take it up and drain it. Take the 


cloth off carefully, and flip the fiſh on your diſh; lay 


over it oyſter patties, or fried oyſters ; put your lobſter 
or gravy fauce into boats, and make uſe of criſp parſley 
and pickles for the garniſh. 


Turbot boiled in Gravy. 


TAKE a middling-ſized turbot, let it be well waſh- 


ed, and wiped very. dry. Then take a deep ſtewpan, 
put in the fiſh, with two bay-leaves, a handful of parſley, 
a large onion ſtuck with cloves, and ſome ſalt and pep- 
per. Heat a pint of white wine boiling hot, and pour 
it upon the turbot. Then ſtrain in ſome very ſtrong 


veal gravy, more than will cover it. Set it over a 


ſtove till it is nearly enough, and then remove it on one 
tide, that the full ſtrength of the ingredients may be 
infuſed into it. When it is quite done, put it on a hot 


diſh, ſtrain the gravy into a taucepan, with ſome but- 


ter and · flour; pour ſome over the turbot, and the reſt 
into a fauce- boat. 
Turbot 
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Turbot boiled with Capers. 

WASH and dry a ſmall turbot, then take ſome 
thyme, parſley, ſweet herbs, and an onion ſliced. Put 
them into a itewpan, then lay | in the turbot, (the ſtew- 
pan ſhould bejuſt big enough to hold the fiſh. ) Strew 
over the fiſh the ſame herbs that are under it, with 
ſome chives and ſweet baſil. Then pour in an equal 
quantity of white wine and white wine vinegar, till the 
fiſh is covered. Strew in a little bay-ſalt, with ſome 


u hole pepper; ſet the ſtewpan over a gentle ſtove, in- 


creaſing the heat by degrees, till it be enough. Then 


take it off the fire, but do not take the turbot out. Set 


a ſaucepan on the fire with a pound of butter, two an- 
chovies ſplit, boned and waſhed, two large ſpoonfuls 
of capers cut {mail, fome chives whole, and a little 


pepper, falt, ſome nutmeg grated, a little flour, a 


ſpoonful of vinegar, and a little water. Set the ſauce- 


-pan over the ſtove, and keep ſhaking it round for ſome 
time, and then ſet the turbot on to make it hot, Put 


it in a diſh, and pour ſome of the ſauce over it; lay 


ſome horſe-radiſh round it, and Put W 1 remains of 


the ſauce in a boat. 
Pike. 


GUT and gill your pike, and having waſhed it well, 
make 2 good forcemeat of chopped oyſters, the crumb 
of half a penny loaf, a little lemon-peel ſhred fine, a 
lump of butter, the yolks of twoeggs, a few ſweet herbs, 
and ſeaſon them to your taſte with ſalt, pepper, and 
nutmeg. Mix all theſe well together, and put them 
into the belly of the fiſh, which ul be ſewed up, and 
ſkewered round, It muſt be boiled in hard water, with 
a little ſalt, and a tea-cup full of vinegar put into. the 
fiſh-pan. Put in the fiſn as ſoon as the water bolls, 
and if it be of the middling ſize, half an hour's boiling 
will be ſufficient. Serve it up with oyſter ſauce in a 
boar, having firſt poured a little on the fiſh. You may 
uſe pickled | barberries and walnuts for a garniſh. 


"0 3 Sturgeon: 
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Sturgeon. 
LAY as large a piece as you pleaſe of yur FH 120 


night in ſalt water, having firſt taken care to it 


clean. Take it out the next morning, and rub 1 it wel! 
with allegar, and let it lie in it two hours. Put your 
Murgeon into the fiſh-kettle when full of boiling wa- 
ter, and throw in an ounce of bay. ſalt, a few ſprigs of 
ſweet marjoram, and two large onions. When you 

erceive the bones begin to leave the fiſh, take it up, 
and ftrip off the ſkin ; then flour it well; put it be- 
fore the fire, and having baſted it with freſh butter, 
let it ſtand till it be of a fine brown. When you diſh 


it up, you muſt make uſe of the white ſauce, which 


you will find in Chap. XII. Criſp parſley and red 
pigutics muſt be your garniſh. 


Mackerel. 


WHEN you have gutted your mackerel, dry them 

carefully in a clean cloth, and gently rub them over with 
vinegar. Lay them on your fiſh- plate, and handle them 
as little as poſſible, they being a very tender fiſh, and 
liable to break. Put them into your fiſh-pan when 
your water boils, put in a little ſalt, and let them boil 
gently about a quarter of an hour. When you take 
them up, drain them well, and put the water that runs 
from them into a ſaucepan, with two ſpoonfuls of le- 
mon pickle, one large ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the 
ſame of browning, a blade or two of mace, an anchovy, 
and a ſlice of lemon. Boll them all together about 
fifteen minutes, ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and thicken 
it with flour and butter. This muſt be ſent up In one 


boat, and parſley ſauce in another. Your fiſh muſt be 


diſhed up with their tails in the middle, and ſcraped 
horſe-radiſh and barberries will ſerve as garniſh, 


Flat Fifh. 


UNDER this article we include flounders, plaiſe, 
and the various ſpecies of flat fiſh of that tribe, Firſt 
cut off the fins, nick the brown fide under the — 
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and rake out the guts. Dry them with a cloth, and 


boil them in ſalt and water. Garniſh them with red 
cabbage, and ſerve them up either with gravy, ſhrimp, 
cockle, or muſſel ſauce. 


Herrings. 
THOUGH herrings are ſeldom boiled, yet, as * 
are ſometimes ordered to be dreſſed in that manner, we 
ſhall direct the cook how that is to be done. Scale, 


gut, and waſh them, clean and dry them, and rub them 


over with a little ſalt and vinegar. Skewer their tails 
in their mouths, and lay them on your fiſh-plate. Put 
them in when the water boils, and in about ten or 
twelve minutes take them up. Let them drain pro- 
perly, and then turn their heads into the middle of the 
diſh. Uſe parſley and butter for ſauce, and garniſh 


with ſcraped horſe-radiſh. 


Perc. 


WII EN you have ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed your 
fiſh, put it into the water when it boils, with ſome ſalt, 


an onion cut into ſlices, and ſeparated into round rings, 


a handful of parſley clean picked and waſhed, and as 
much milk as will turn the water. Put the fiſh intoa 


| ſoup-diſh as ſoon as it be enough, and pour a little of 


the water, with the parſley and the onions, over it. It 
may be ſerved up with butter and parſley in a boat, and 
with or without . onions, as you chooſe, The ſame 
method may be obſerved in boiling a Trout. 


Eels. 


HAVING ſkinned, gutted, and taken the blood 
out of your eels, cut off their heads, dry them, and 
turn them round on your fiſh-plate. Boil them in ſalt 
and water, and ſerve them up with parſley ſauce. 


Mullets. 


Boil them in ſalt and water; when they are enough), 
pour away part of the water, and put to the reſt a pint 
of red wine, ſome 1 and vinegar, two onions ſliced,. 

„ N with 


with a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome nutmeg, beaten 
mace, and the juice of a lemon. Boil theſe well to- 
gether, with two or three anchovies, Then put in the 


Aſh, and when they have ſimmered in it ſome time, 


put them into a diſh, and ſtrain the ſauce over them. 
Shrimps or oyſters may be added. 


CHAP. IV. 
. ROASTING. 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


N roaſting all kinds of meat, it will be a uſeful me- 
thod to init a little ſalt and water into the dripping- 
pan, and baſie the meat a little therewith. When it be 


dry, dredge it well with flour, and baſte it with freſh 


butter; becauſe it will give a better colour to your meat. 


The fire ſhould be regulated according to the thing to be 
dreſſed. If it be any thing very little or thin, then you 


ſhould havea pretty briſk fire, that it may be done quick 
and nice; if it be a large joint, then take care that a 
large fire is laid on to cake. The fire muſt be always 


clear at the bottom; and when the meat is half done, 


move the dripping- pan and ſpit a little from the fire, 


and ſtir it up, to make it burn clear and briſk; for a 


good fire is a material thing in the buſineſs of cookery. 
If it be beef you are roaſting, take care to paper the top, 
and baſte it well while it is at the fire, not forgetting to 
throw ſomeſalt onit. When the ſmoke draws to the fire, 


is a ſign that it is nearly enough; and then take off the 


paper, baſte it well, and dredge it with flour, to make 
it frothy ; but never ſalt your meat before you lay it to 
the fire, as that will draw out part of the gravy.—If 
you intend to keep your meat a few days before you 
dreſs it, dry it well with a clean cloth, and dredge it all 
over with flour, hanging it where the air can come to 


it ;-but take care that you leave no damp placeabour it 
| unwiped. 
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unwiped. In roaſting mutton or lamb, the loin, the chine, 
and the ſaddle; muſt have the ſkin miled, and ſkewered 


on, and, when near done, take off the ſkin, and baſte 


and flour it to frath it up. All other ſorts of mutton 
and lam muſt be roaſted with a quick clear fire, with- 
out the ſkin being raiſed. You muſt be careful to roaſt 
ven} of a fine brown; and if it be a fillet or loin, be 
ſure to paper the fat, that you may loſe as little of it as 


poſiible. At firſt keep i it at ſome diſtance from the 


fire, but when it be ſoaked, put it nearer. When you 
lay it down, baſte it well with butter; and when it be 
nearly done, baſte it again, and dredge it with a little 
flour. The breaſt muſt be roaſted with the caul on, till 
the meat be enough done, and ſkewer the ſweetbread 
on the back fide of the breaſt. When it be ſuffieiently 
roaſted, take off the caul, baſte it, and dredge a little 
flour over it. Pork ſhould be well done, or it will other- 
wiſe be apt to ſurfeit. When you roaſt a loin, cut the 


ſkin acroſs with a ſharp knife in order to make the crack- 


ling eat the better. When you roaſt a leg of pork, ſcore 
it in the ſame manner as the loin, and ſtuff the knuckle 
part with ſage and onion, and ſkewer it up; Put a little 
drawn gravy in the diſh, and fend it up with apple- 
ſauce in a boat. The ſpring, or hand of pork, it very 
young, and roaſted like a pig, eats very well; but, other- 
wiſe, it is much better boiled. The ſparerib ſhould be 


baſted with a little butter, a very little duſt of flour, and 


ſome ſage and onion ſhred ſmall. Apple-ſauce is the 
only ſauce made for this joint. Wild fowls. require a 


clear briſk fire, and ſhould be roaſted till they are of a 
light brown, but not too much; for it is a great fault to 


roaſt them till the gravy runs out of them, as they there- 
by loſe their fine flavour. Tame fow!ls. require more 
roaſting, as they are a long time before they get 
thoroughly heated. They ſhould be often baſted, in 
order to keep up a ſtrong froth, and as it makes them of 
a finer colour, and riſe better. Pigs and geeſe ſhould be 
roaſted before a good fire, and turned quick. Hares 

and rabbits require time and care, to fee the ends are 


roaſted enough. In order to prevent their appearing 


bloody 


i 
j 


fe. 


bloody at the neck when they be cut up, eut the neck 


ſkin, when they are half roaſted, and let out the blood. 
Having thus premiſed theſe general rules for roaſting, 
ve Thall now proceed to particulars, | 


4 Pore Quarter of Houſe Land... 
HOUSE lamb requires to be well roaſted. A ſmall 


fore quarter will take an hour and a half; a leg, three 


quarters of an hour.. For ſauce, ſallad, brocoli, pota- 
toes, celery raw or ſtewed. Gr for a fore quarter of 
lamb, cut off the ſhoulder, pepper and ſalt the * 
and * a ſeville orange over it. 


Tongues or LUAder,. 


THE tongue mould be parboiled, before it be put 
down to roaſt : ſtick eight or ten cloves about it, baſte 
it with butter, and ſerve it up with ſome gravy and 
ſweetmeat ſauce, An udder may be roaſted after the 


ſame manner. 
Swweetbreads. 


FIRST parboil them, and when cold lard thank with 
bacon, and roaſt them in a Dutch oven, or on a poor 
man's jack. For ſauce, plain butter, RP and but- 


ter, or lemon ſauce. _ 
Veniſon. 


IN order to roaſt a haunch of veniſon properly, as 
ſoon as you have ſpitted it, you muſt lay over it a large 
ſheet of paper, and then a thin common paſte, with ano- 
ther paper over that. Tie it faſt, in order to keep the 
paſte from dropping off; and if the haunch bea large 
one, it will take four hours roaſting. As ſoon as it be 
done enough, take off both paper and paſte, dredge it 
well with flour, and baſte it with butter. As ſoon as it 
becomes of a light brown, diſh it up with brown gravy, 
or currant jelly ſauce, and ſend up ſome in a boat. 


Saddle of Mutton. 


'T AKE a ſaddle, and remove the ſkin very neatly 
near the rump, without taking it quite off, or breaking 
it. Take ſome lean ham, truffles, morells, green 

| ONIONS, 
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onions, parſley, thyme, ſweet herbs, all chopped ſmall; 
with ſome ſpice, pepper, and ſalt. Strew it over the 
muttan where the ſkin is taken off; put the ſkin over. 
it nearly, and tie over it ſome white paper well but- 
tered, and roaſt it. When it is nearly enough, take 
olf the paper, ſtrew over it ſome grated bread, and 
when it is of a fine brown, take it up. Have ready 
ſome good gravy for ſauce.” | 


. - Haunth of Mutton, 


TO dreſs a haunch of mutton veniſon faſhion, take 
a hind fat quarter of mutton, and cut the leg like a 
haunch. Lay it in a pan, with the backſide of it down, 
and pour a bottle of red wine over 1t, in which let it 
lie twenty-four hours. Spit it, and roaſt it at a good 
quick fire, and keep baſting it all the time with the 
ſame liquor and butter. It will require an hour and 
an half roaſting; and when it is done, ſend it up with 
a little good gravy in one boat, and ſweet ſauce in 
another. A good fat neck of mutton done in this 
manner, is eſteemed delicate eating. 


Muttoa with Oyſters. 


| TAKE a leg of mutton, after it has been killed 
two or three days, ſtuff it all over with oyſters, and 
roaſt it. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh. It _ be roaſted 
with cockles 1 in the ſame manner. 


„„ 

COOKS, who chooſe to have the killing of the pig 
they are to dreſs, muſt proceed thus: Stick the Pig 
juſt above the breaſt-bone, and run the knife into its 
heart; for if the heart is not touched, it will be a long 
while dying. As ſoon as it is dead, put it a few mi- 
nutes in cold water, and rub it over with a little roſin, 
beat exceedingly fine, or you may make uſe. of its own 
blood for that purpoſe. Let it lie half a minute in a 
pail of ſcalding water, then take it out, lay it upon a 
clean table, and pull off all the hairs as faſt as poſſible; 


but if they do not come clean off, put it into the hot 


Water 
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warm water, and then in two or three cold waters, in 
order that it may not taſte of the roſin when dreſſed. 


Take off the four feet at the firſt joints, ſlit it down the 


belly, and take out all the entrails. Put the heart, liver, 
lights, and pettitoes together; waſh the pig well in cold 
water, and having perfectly dried it with a cloth, hang 
it up. When you roaſt your pig, put in a little ſage 
ſhredded, two tea- ſpoonfuls of ſalt, one of black pepper, 
and a cruſt of brown bread. Having ſpitted your pig, 
ſew it up, and lay it down to a briſk clear fire, with a 
pig-plate hung in the middle of it. As ſoon. as the 
- Pig is warm, put a piece of butter in a cloth, and fre- 
quently rub the pig with it while it is roaſting ; and, if 
it be a large one, it will require an hour and an half. 
When your pig becomes of a fine brown, and the ſteam 
dra vs to the fire, rub it quite dry with a clean cloth, 

and then rub it with a little cold butter, which will help 
to criſp it. Cut off the head with a ſharp knife, and 


take off the collar, the ears, and the jaw-bone. Split 


the jaw in two, and when you have cut the pig down 
the back, which muſt be done before you draw out the 
ſpit, lay the pig back to back on the diſn, a jaw on 
each fide, an ear on each ſhoulder, and the collar at 


the ſhoulder. Garniſh it with a cruſt of brown bread 


grated, pour in your ſauce, and ſerve it up. 
Another method of roaſting a pig is, having orepared 
it as above, ſpit it, and lay it to the fire, which muſt 
be a very good one at each end, or hang a flat iron in 
the middle of the grate. Before you lay it down to 
the fire, ſhred a little ſage very ſmall, take a piece of 
butter as big as a walnut, and a little falt and pepper; 
put this into the pig, and ſew it up ſtrongly. Then 
flour it all over, and continue to do fo till the eyes drop 
out, or the crackling will be hard. Take care to ſave 
all the gravy that comes from it, and for this pui poſe 
put a baſon or pan under the dripping-pan, as ſoon 
as che gravy begins to run. When the pig be enough, 
ſtir up the fire brifkly, take a coarſe cloth with about 
* er of a pound of butter in * and rub the P's 


water again, and when it is perfectly clean, waſh it in 
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therein for ten or twelve minutes. 


all over till the crackling be quite criſp, when it muſt 
be taken up. Lay it in the diſh, and cut off the head 
with a ſharp knife, and, before you draw out the ſpit, 
cut the pig in two. Cut off the ears, and lay one at 
each end; divide the under jaw, and diſpoſe of them 
in the ſame manner. Put the gravy you ſaved into 
ſome melted butter, and boil them. Pour it into the 
diſh with the brains bruiſed * ang the ſage, mixed 

all together; ; ſerve it up. 


Hind. quarter of a Pig, Lamb. ion 


| AT that ſeaſon of the year, when houſe-lamb bears 
an extraordinary price, the hind-quarter of a large pig 
will be a very good ſubſtitute for it. Take off the {kin 
and roaſt it, and it will eat like lamb. Serve it up 
with mint ſauce, or a ſallad. Half an hour roaſting 
will be ſufficient. : 


Ham or Gammon. 


HAVING taken off the ſkin or rind, lay it in luke- 
warm water for two or three hours. Then lay it in a 
pan, pour upon it a quart of canary, and let it ſteep 
When you have 
ſpitted it, put ſome ſheets of paper over the fat ſide, 
pour the canary, in which it was ſoaked, into the drip. 
ping: pan, and baſte it all the time it be roaſting. When 
it be roaſted enough, pull off the paper, and dregge it 


 vell with crumbled bread and parſley ſhred fine. Make 


the fire briſk, and brown it well. If you ſerve it up 
hot, garniſh it with raſpings of bread ; but if cold, ſerve 
it on a clean napkin, and garniſh it with green parſley, 
for a ſecond courſe. Or you may do it thus: Take off 
the ſkin of the ham or gammon, when you have half 
boiled it, and dredge it with oatmeal fifted very fine. 

Baſte it with butter, and roaſt it gently two hours. Stir 
up your fire, and then brown it quick; and when ſo 
done, diſh it up, and pour brown gravy into the diſh. 
Carniſh with bread raſpings, if Fon ſerve it up hot; 
but with parſley if cold. 


a — 


Calf”s 


ros. 
Calf's Head. 


| WASH the head very clean, take out the bones! 


and dry it well with a cloth. Make a ſeaſoning of 
beaten mace, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and cloves, ſome 
bacon cut very ſmall, and ſome grated bread. Strew 
this over it, roll it up, ſkewer it with a ſmall ſkewer, 
and tie it with tape. Roaſt it and baſte it with butter; 
make a rich veal gravy, thickened with butter, and roll 
it in flour. Some like muſhrooms and the fat Part of 
oyſters ; ; but it is very good without. 


Ne German Way of dreſſing a Calf s Head. 


TAKE a large calf's head, with great part of the 
neck cut with it. Split it in half, ſcald it very white, 
and take out the jaw-bone. Take a large ſtewpan or 
ſaucepan, and lay at the bottom ſome ſlices of bacon, 


then ſome thin beef-ſteaks, with ſome pepper and ſalt. 


Then lay in the head, pour in ſome beef broth, a large 


onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bunch of ſweet herbs, 


Cover the ſtewpan very cloſe, and ſet it over a ſtove to 
ſtew. Then make a ragout, with a quart of good beef 
gravy, and half a pint of red wine. Let the wine be 
well boiled in the gravy; add to it ſome ſweetbreads 
parboiled, and cut in ſlices, ſome cocks-combs, oyſters, 
muſhrooms, truffles, and morels. Let theſe ſtew till 
they be tender. When the head is ſtewed, take it up, 

ut it into a diſh, take out the brains, the eyes, and 
the bones. Then flit the tongue, cut it into ſmall 
pieces, cut the eyes in pieces alſo, and chop the brains; 
put theſe into a baking-diſh, and pour ſome of the ra- 
gout over them, Then take the head, lay it upon the 
ragout, pour the reſt over it, and on that ſome melted 
butter. Then ſerape ſome fine Parmeſan cheeſe, and 
ſtrew it over the butter, and ſend it to the oven. It 
does not want much baking, but * requires to be 
of a fine brown. 

Ca I Liver. 


LARD it with bacon (ſpit it firſt), and roaſt. it. 
Serve it up with good gravy. 
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and lay it down to the fire. 


ROASTING. — 

i Ox ' Palates. | | 

AFTER you have boiled your palates till they be 
tender, blanch them, cut them into ſlices about two 
inches long, and lard half with bacon. Then have 


ready two or three pigeons, and two or three chicken- 
peepers; draw them, truſs them, and fill them with 


forcemeat. Having nicely larded half of them, let 
them be thus ſpitted on a bird-ſpit : a bird, a palate, a 
ſage-leaf, and a piece of bacon, and ſo on. Take 
cocks-combs and lamb-ſtones, parboiled and blanched; 

lard them with little bits of bacon, large oyſters par- 
boiled, and each one larded with a piece of bacon. ' 

Put theſe on a ſkewer, with a little piece of bacon, and 
a ſage-leaf between them. Tie them on a ſpit and 
roaſt them. Then beat up the yolks of three eggs, 
ſome nutmeg, a little ſalt, and crumbs of bread. Baſte 
them with theſe all the time they be roaſting, and have 
ready two ſweetbreads, each cut in two, ſome artichoke 
bottoms cut into four and fried, and then rub the difh 
with ſhalots. Lay the birds in the middle, piled one 
upon another, and lay the other things all ſeparate by 
themſelves round about in the diſh, Have ready for 


ſauce a pint of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red 


wine, an anchovy, the oyſter liquor, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Boil all theſe together, and pour 
it into a diſh, with a little juice of lemon. Garniſh with 
lemon. | 

Green Geeſe. 

PUT a large lump of butter into the gooſe, ſpit it, 
Singe it, dredge it with 
flour, and baſte it well with butter. Baſte it three or 
four differene times with cold butter, which will make 
the fleſh riſe much better than if it were baſted with the 
contents of the dripping-pan. If the gooſe be a large 
one, it muſt be kept to the fire three quarters of an 
hour ; and when you think it is enough, dredge it 
with Hor, baſte it till a fine froth riſes. on it, and the 
gooſe be- of a nice brown. Garniſh it with cruſt of 
bread grated round the edge of the diſh, and ſerve it 
p with a little brown gravy under it. 
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| bread-ſauce in a baſon, and fix one of the principal 3 


mo Seubble Geeſe. 0 - "i 
TAKE a few ſage leaves and two onions, and chop 


* 


Put this into the gooſe, ſpit it, and lay it down to the 


7 


* 


thoroughly hot, baſte it with freſh butter. A large 
gooſe will require an hour and a half before a good 
fire, and when it be done, dredge and baſte it, pull 
out the ſpit, and pour in a little boiling water. "2 
__ Chickens. 5 I 
PLUCK your chickens very carefully, draw them 
and cut off their claws only, and truſs them. Put them 
down to a good fire, finge, duſt, and baſte them with 
butter. A quarter of an hour will roaſt them; and 
when they be enough, froth them, and lay them onal 
your diſh. Serve them up hot, with parſley and buttef 
poured over them. 5 1 
F „„ ue ff 
HAVING cleanſed and dreſſed your large fowig 
put them down to a good fire, ſinge, duſt, and baſti 
them well with butter, They muſt be near an hour ati 
the fire. Make your gravy of the necks and gizzard 
and when you have ſtrained it, put in a ſpoonful o 
browning. Take up your fowls, pour ſome gravy intd 
a diſh, and ſerve them up with egg ſauce. —_— 


: Pheaſants. _— 
PHEASANTS and partridges may be treated in 


- 
# 
CY 
* 
, 
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the ſame manner. Duſt them with flour, and baſt8l 
them often with freſh butter, keeping them at a good 


diſtance from the fire, A good fire will roaſt them in 
half an hour, Make your gravy of a ſcrag of mutton 
a tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a large ſpoonful off 
ketchup, and the ſame of browning. Strain it, and 
put a little of it into the diſh; ſerve them up with 
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feathers of the pheaſant in its tail. = 
1 Tow 
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1 Forols, Pheaſant faſhion: | 
It you ſhould have but one pheaſant, and want two 
in a diſh, take a large full-grown fowl, keep the head 
on, and truſs it juſt as you do a pheaſant. Lard it with 
bacon, but do not lard the pheaſant, and no body will 


know it. 
Ne 


SCALD; draw: and take the craws clean out of a 
your pigeons, and waſh them in ſeveral waters. When 
you have dried them, roll a good lump of butter in 
chopped parſley, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt. 
Put this into your pigeons, and ſpit, duſt, and baſte 
them. A good fire will roaſt them in twenty minutes, 
and when they be enough, ſerve them up with parſley 
and butrer for ſauce, and lay round them bunches of | 
aſparagus, if they be in ſeaſon. 


Larks. 


SKEWER a dozen of larks, and tie both ads of 
the ſkewer to the ſpit. Dredge and baſte them, and 
let them roaſt ten minutes. Break half a penny loaf 
into crumbs, and put them, with a piece of butter of 
the ſize of a walnut, into a toſſing-pan, and having 
ſhaken them over a gentle fire till they are of a light 
brown, lay them between the birds, and pour a little 
melted butter over them. 


Quails. - 


*'TRUSS the quails, and make a ſtuffing for them 
with beef ſuet and ſweet herbs chopped very ſmall, 
ſeaſoned with a little ſpice. Put them upon a ſmall | 
ſpit, and when they grow warm baſte them with water 
and ſalt; then dredge them, and baſte them with butter. 
For ſauce, diſſolve an anchovy i in good gravy, with two 
or three eſchalots cut very fine, and the juice of a 
Seville orange. Lay ſome fried man wen 


he diſh. 
Dicks, 
KILL and draw your ducks; then ſhred an onion, 
and a few ſage leaves. Seaſon thele with ſalt and pep- 
E per, 
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Singe, duſt, and 
baſte them with butter, and a good fire will roaſt them 
in twenty minutes; ſor the quicker they are done, the 


per, and put them into your ducks. 


better they will be. Before you take them up, duſt 
them with flour, and baſte them with butter, to give 
them a good frothing, and a pleaſing brown. Your 
gravy muſt be made of the gizzard and pinions, an 
onion, a tea-ſpocnful of lemon pickle, a few pepper 
corns, and a large blade of mace, a ſpoonful of ketchup, 
and the ſame of browning. Strain it, pour it into your 
dith, and fend it up with onion fauce i ina baſon. 


Turkeys. 


HAVING dreſſed your turkey, according to the 
preparatory directions already given for boiling it, in 


page 25, truſs its head down to the legs, and make 


your forcemeat, which muſt be thus prepared. Break 
a penny loaf into crumbs, ſhred a quarter of a pound 
of beef ſuet very fine, a little ſauſage meat, or veal 
minced and pounded, and ſeaſon to your taſte with pep- 
per, ſalt, and nutmeg. Mix up all together light] 

with three eggs, and ſtuff it into the craw. Spit it, . 
lay it down to a good fire, which muſt be clear and 
briſk. Singe, duſt it with flour, and baſte it ſeveral 
times with cold butter, which will froth it much better 


than the hot contents of the. dripping- -pan, and make 


the turkey more plump. When it be properly done, 
renew the frothing in the ſame manner as before, and 
diſh it up. A middling ſize turkey muſt be down at 
the fire an hour and a quarter. Pour into your difh 
your ſauce, ſuch as you will find under the chapter of 
Sauces. 8 it up garniſhed with lemon and pickles. 


| Kuß, and Rees. | 
THESE birds are faid to be peculiar to Lincoln 
wy being very rarely found in any other county. Tho 
| > ag food to give them is white bread and boiled 
17 and they will be fat in about eight or ten days; 
but they muſt be fed ſeparately, they Being ſo delicate 
2 bird, N they will not both eat out of the fame pot 
0 


„ CC 


marjoram, and lemon: peel. 


ROASTING: * | ob 


or trug. When you kill them, ſtrip! che {kin off the, 
head and neck, with the feathers on, and then pluck: 
and draw them. Put them at a good diſtante from the 
fire in-roaſting, and they will be done enough in about 


twelve minutes, if the fire be good. When you take 


them up, flip the ſkin on again with the feathers on. 


Garniſh the dith with criſp crumbs of bread round it, 


and ſend them up with gravy under them, ſuch as is 
directed for the pheaſant, and bread ſauce in a boat. 


Rabbits. 


CASE your rabbits, ſkewer their heads with their 
mouths upon their backs, ſtick their fore legs into their 
ribs, and ſkewer the hind legs double. Break half a 
penny loaf into crumbs, a little parſley, thyme, ſweet 
Shred all theſe fine, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper, falr, and nutmeg. Mix them 
up into a light ſtuffing, with two eggs, a little cream, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter. Put it into their 


| bellies, ſew them up, and dredge and baſte them well 


with butter. Take them up when they have roaſted an 
Hour; chop the livers, and lay them in lumps round 
the edge of your diſh. Serve them up with parſley and 
butter for ſauce, 


Rabbits dreſſed Hare faſhion. 


LARD your rabbit with bacon, and roaſt it in the 
manner of a hare, If you lard it, you muſt make gravy 
ſauce; bur if it be not larded, white ſauce will be mare 
Proper. 

Hares. 

HAVING wn your hare with the head upon 
one ſhoulder, the fore legs ituck into the ribs, and the 
hind legs double, proceed to make your pudding, which 
muſt be done in this manner. Crumble a penny loaf, 
put to it a quarter of a pound of beef marrow or ſuet, 
the like quantity of butter, thred the liver, put in a 
ſprig or two of winter ſavory, a little lemon-peel, an 
anchovy, a little chyan pepper, and half a nutmeg 


grated. Mix theſe up in light forcemeat, with a glaſs 
E 2 of 
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of red wine, and two eggs; put it into the belly of the 
haare, and ſew it up. Put a quart of milk into the 
dripping pafl. and baſte your hare with it till a very 


little of the milk be left. If it be a large hare, it will 


require an hour and a half doing; and when it is 
nearly done, duſt and baſte it with butter till it be pro- 


perly frothed. x: 
| ' Woodrocks and Snipes. 


HAVING put your birds on a little ſpit, take a 


round of a threepenny loaf, and toaſt it brown ; lay it 
in a diſh under the birds; and when you lay them 
down to the fire, baſte them with a little butter, and 
let the trail drop on the toaſt. When they be roaſted 


enough, put the toaſt in the diſh; and lay the birds on 


it. Pour about a quarter of a pint of gravy into the 
diſh, and ſer it over a lamp or chafing-diſh, for three 
or four minutes, when the whole will be in a proper 
condition to be ſent to the table. Obſerve never to 
take any thing out of a woodcock or ſnipe. 


Eels and Lamfireys. 


EE LS and lampreys are roaſted with puddings in 


their bellies in the ſame manner. Cut off their heads, 
out them; and take out the blood from the bone as 
clean as poſſible. Make a forcemeat of ſhrimps or 
oyſters, chopped ſmall, half a penny loaf crumbled, a 
little lemon peel ſhred fine, the yolks of two eggs, and 
a little ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. Put this into the 
bellies of the fiſh, ſew them up, and turn them round 
on the diſh. Put flour and butter over them, pour a 
little water into the diſh, and bake them in a moderate 
oven. When you take them out, take the gravy from 


under them, and ſkim off the fat; ſtrain it through a_ 


hair ſieve, and add to it a tca-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, 
two of browning, a large ſpoonful of walnut ketchup, 


a glaſs of white wine, an anchovy, and a lice of lemon. 


Let it boil ten minutes, and thicken it with butter and 
flour. Lemon and criſp parſley may ſerve as a garniſh. 


L obſters, 


ers, 
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Loliſters. 


PUT a ſkewer into the vent of the tail of the lobſter, 
to prevent the water getting into the body of it, and put 
it into a pan of boiling water, with a little falt in it, and 
if it bea large one, it will take half an hour boiling, 
Then lay it before the fire, and baſte it with butter till 
it has a fine froth. Diſh it up with plain melted butter 
in a boat. This is a better way than actually roaſting 
chem, and 1 is not rer with half the trouble. 


e en Head. 


HAVING . the head very clean, and Ss 
it with a knife, ſtrew a little ſalt on it, and lay it in a 


| ſtewpan before the fire, with ſomething behind it that 


the fire may roaſt it. Throw away all the water that 
comes from it the firſt half hour; then throw on it a 
little nutmeg, cloves, mace beat fine, and ſalt. Flour 
it, and baſte it with butter. When that has lain ſome 
time, turn and ſeaſon it, and baſte the other ſide the 
ſame. Turn it often, then baſte it with butter and 
crumbs of bread. If it be a large head, it will take 
ſour or ſive hours baking. Have ready ſome melted | 
butter with an anchovy, ſome of the liver of the. fiſh 
boiled and bruiſed fine, and mix it well with the butter, 
and two yolks of eggs beat fine. Then ſtrain them 
through a ſieve, and put them into the ſaucepan again, 
with a few ſhrimps or pickled cockles, two ſpoonfuls 
of red wine, and the juice of a lemon. Pour it into 


the pan in which the head was roaſted, and ſtir it all 


together. Then pour it into the ſaucepan; keep it 
ſtirring, and let it boil. Pour it into a baſon, and 
garniſh the head with fried fiſh, lemon, and ſcraped 
horſe-radifn. If you have a large tin oven. it will 
better anſwer the purpoſe. 
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1 urton 5 teaks. 


JUT a loin of mutton into ſteaks, and ſeaſon them 
with pepper and ſalt. Butter a diſh, and lay them 


in. Take a quart of milk, fix eggs well beaten, and 


four ſpoonfuls of flour; beat the flour and eggs toge- 


ther in a little milk, and chen put the reſt to it. Put 
in ſome beaten ginger and ſalt, pour it over the ſteaks, 
and ſend it to nd Half an hour will bake it. 


Leg of Beef. 
cur. the meat off a leg of beef, and break the 
bones; put it into an earthen pan, with two onions, and 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſeaſon it with a ſpoonful 
of whole pepper, and a few cloves and blades of mace. 
Cover it with water, and having tied the pot down cloſe 


with brown paper, put it into the, oven to bake. As 


foon as it is enough, take it out and ſtrain it through 
a ſieve, and pick out all the fat and finews, putting 


them into a ſaucepan, with a little gravy, and a piece 

of butter rolled in flour. Set the ſaucepan on the fire, 
ſnake it often, and when it is thoroughly hot, pour it 
into the diſh, and ſend it to table. Ox cheek may be 


done 1n the ſame manner; and if you ſhould think it 
too ſtrong, you may weaken it by pouring in a ſufficient 
quantity of hot water; but cold water will ſpoil i it. 


Rumi of Beef. 

TAKE a rump of beef and bone it, beat it well 
with a rolling-pin, cut off the {inew, and lard it with a 
large picce of bacon. Seaſon your lards with pepper, 
falt, and cloves, and lard acroſs the meat, that it may 
cut handſomely. Seaſon every part of the meat with 
pepper, ſalt, and cloves; put them in an earthen pot, 
with all the broken bones, half a pound of butter, ſome 


bay leaves, ſome whole Pepper. one or two ſhalots, and 
| ſome 


fe 
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fome ſweet herbs. Cover the top of the pan well; then 
tit in an oven and let it ſtand eight hours.“ Serve 
it op with ſome dried ſippets, and its own qua” $75 


Calf 5 35 : OY: 
TAKE a calf's head; and pick and waſh it very 


| clean. Get an earthen diſh large enough to hold the 


head, and rub the inſide of the dim with butter. Lay: 
ſome long iron ſkewers acroſs the top of the diſh, and 
lay the head on them. Skewer, up the meat in the 
mide: that it may nvt touch the diſh, and then grate 
ſome nutmeg on every part of it, a few ſweet herbs, 
ſhred ſmall, ſome crumbs of bread, and a little lemon- 


peel cut fine. Then flour it all over, and having ſtuck 


pieces of butter in the eyes, and on different parts of 
the head, flour it again. Let it be well baked, of a ſine 
brown. Vou may throw a little pepper and ſalt over 
it, and put into the diſh a piece of beef cut ſmall, a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, a blade of mace, ſome 
whole pepper, two cloves, a pint of water, and boil the 
brains with ſome ſage. When the head be enough, lay 


it on a diſh, and put it before the fire to keep warm; 
then ſtir all together in the diſh, and put it in a ſauce- 


pan; then ſtrain it off, and put it into the ſaucepan 
again. Put into it a piece of butter rolled in flour, the 


ſage and the brains chopped fine, a ſpoonful of ketchup, 


and two ſpoonfuls of red wine. Boil them together, 
take the brains, beat them well, and mix them with the 
ſauce. Pour all into the diſh, and ſend it to table: 


The tongue muſt be baked in the head, and not cut out, 


as the head will then lie in the diſh more handſomely.” 


Pigs. ' 
WHEN neceſſity obliges you to bake a Pig, lay it 
in a diſh, flour it well all over, and rub the pig over 
with butter. Butter the diſh in which you intend to 
put it, and put it in the oven. Take it out as ſoon as 
it be enough; and having rubbed it over with a butter 
cloth, put it into the oven again till it be dry; then 
a it out, lay it in a diſh, and cut it up. Take off the 
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fat from the diſh it was baked in, and ſome good gravy. | 
will remain at the bottom. Add to this-a little veal 


gravy, with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and boil it 


up; put it up into the diſh, with the brains and ſage 


in the belly. 


Salmon. 


DT: a piece of ſalmon in ſlices of an inch thick, 
and make forcemeat as follows : take ſome of the. Aeſh 


of the ſalmon, and the ſame quantity of the meat of an 


eel, with a few muſhrooms. Seaſon it with pepper, 
falt, nutmeg, and cloves. Beat it all together till it is 


very fine. Boil the crumb of a halfpenny roll in milk, 
beat it with four eggs till it be thick; then let it cool, 


and mix it all together with four raw eggs. Take the 
ſkin from the ſalmon, and lay the ſlices in a diſn. Cover 
every ſlice with a forced meat, pour ſome melted but- 
ter over them, and add a few crumbs of bread. Lay a 
eruſt round the diſh, and ſtick oyſters round it. Put 
it into an oven, and, when it is of a fine brown, pour 


over it a little melted butter, with ſome red wine boiled | 


in it, and the juice of a lemon, 


Carp. 
HAVI N G ſcaled, waſhed, and cleaned a hs of 


carp properly, get an earthen pan deep enough for them 


to lie in properly; and having buttered the pan a little, 
lay in the carp. Seaſon them with a little black and 
white pepper, mace, cloves, nutmegs, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, an onion, and an anchovy ; pour in a bottle of 
white wine, cover them cloſe, and put them into a hot 
oven. If they be large, they will require an hour 
baking ; but it they be ſmall, a leſs time will do them. 
When they be enough, take them up carefully, and lay 
them in a diſh. Set it over hot water to keep it hot, 
and cover it cloſe. Pour all the liquor in which they 
were baked into a ſaucepan; let it boil a minute or two, 
ſtrain it, and add half a pound of butter rolled in flour. 
Keep ſtirring it all the time it is boiling ; ſqueeze in 
the juice of half a lemon, and put in a proper quantity 
of falt, obſerving to ſkim all the fat off the liquor: 
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BAKING. * 


Pour the ſauce over the fiſh, lay the roes round them, 


| and garniſh with lemon. 


Cod's Head. 

MAKE the head very clean, and lay i it in the pan, 
which you muſt firft rub round with butter. Put in a 
bundle of fweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves, three 
or four blades of mace, half a large ſpoonful of black 
and white pepper, a nutmeg bruiſed, a quart of water, 
a little piece of lemon-peel, and. a little piece of horſe- 
radiſh, Duſt the head with flour, grate a little nutmeg 


over it, ſtick a piece of butter on various parts of it, 


and 1} prinkle raſpings all over it; put it into the oven, 
and when it be enough, take it out of that diſh, and lay 


it carefully in the diſh in which you intend to ſerve it 
up. Set the diſh over boiling water, and cover it up 
cloſe, to prevent its getting cold. In the mean time, 
as expeditiouſly as you can, pour all the liquor our of 


the diſh, in which it was baked, into a ſaucepan, and 


let it boil three or four minutes; then ſtrain | it, and put 


Ina gill of red wine, two ſpoonfuls of ketchup, a pint 


of ſhrimps, half a pint of oyſters, a ſpoonful of muſh- 
room pickle, a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 


flour, and ſtir all together till it be thick and boils; 


then flrain i it, and pour it into the diſh, and have ready 
ſome toaſt, cut three corner ways, and fried criſp. 
Stick pieces of the toaſt about the head and mouth, and 
lay the remainder round the head. Garniſh with lemon 
notched, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, and parting e in 


a plate before the fire. 


Herrings. 


HAVI NG ſcaled, waſhed, and dried your denden 
properly, lay them on a board, and take a little black 
ſamaica pepper, a few cloves, and plenty of ſalt; mix 
them together, and rub the fith all over with it. Lay 
them ſtraight in a top, cover them with alegar, tie a 
ſtrong paper over the pot, and bake them in a mode 
rate oven. They may be eaten either hot or cold, and 
they will keep two or three months, * the alegar be 
good, 

Shrats, 


= BROILING. 


SArats. 


1F ſprats are Stogerly prepared and baked, they will 


eat well, and keep ſome time. For this purpoſe. rub 
your ſprats with falt and pepper, and to every two pints 


of vinegar put one pint of red wine. Diſſolve a penny> 


worth of cochineal, lay your ſprats in a deep earthen 
diſh, and pour in as much vinegar, red wine, and 
| cochineal, as will cover them. Tie a paper over them, 
and ſet them in an oven all night. 


c HA . 
RN O Ii G. 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


EFORE you lay your meat on the gridiron, be 

careful that your fire be very clear. Turn your 
meat quickly while it be broiling, and have a diſh, 
placed on a chafing-diſh of hot coals, to put your meat 
in as faſt as it be ready, and carry it hot and covered 
to table. Obſerve never to baſte any thing on the grid- 
iron, becauſe that may be the means of burning it, and 
king: it ſmoky. 


Bee Steaks. 


THE beſt beef ſteaks are thoſe 5 off a rump, and 
ſhould not be more than half an inch in thickneſs. 
Rub the gridiron with beef ſuet, and let the fire be clear. 


When the gridiron be hot, lay your ſteaks on it, and 


let them broil till they begin to look brown. Then 
turn them, and when the other ſide be brown, lay them 
on a hot diſh, with a ſlice of butter between each ſteak, 
and ſprinkle a little pepper and ſalt over them. Let 
them ſtand two or three minutes, and in the mean time 
ſlice a ſhalot, as thin as poſſible, into a ſpoonful of 
water. Lay your ſteaks again on the gridiron, and 
keep them turning, till they be enough. Put them on 
your diſh, pour the water and ſhalot among them, and 
ſerve them UP. | | 
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Mutton Choke. 


TAKE a loin of mutton, and cut chops from it 
about half an inch thick, and cut off the ſkin, and part 
of the far. Rub your gridiron with ſuet as ſoon as it 
be hot, and lay on your chops. Keep turning them 
often, and take great care that the fat which falls from 
them, do not make the fire blaze and ſmoke your chops. 


put them into a diſh as ſoon as you think they be 


done, and rub them with butter, Slice a ſhalot very 
thin into a ſpoonful of water, and pour it on them 
W ith a {pooniyl of muſhroom ketchup, and a life! falt, 


Pork Chofas. 


THE ſame rules we have laid down for broiling 
mutton, will hold good with reſpect to pork chops, with 
this difference only, that pork requires more broiling 
than mutton. As ſoon as they be enough, put a little 
good gravy to them, and ſtrew a little ſage, rubbed fine, 


over them, which will give them an agreeable flavour. 


Chickens. 
HAVING litted your chickens down the back, 


| ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and lay them on the 


gridiron, oyer a clear fire, and at a great diſtance. Let 
the inſide continue next the fire till it be nearly half 


done. Then turn them, taking care that the fleſhy 


ſides do not burn, and let them broil till they are of a 
fine brown. Have good gravy ſauce, with ſome. muſh- 
rooms, and garniſh them with lemon, and the liver 
broiled, and the gizzards cut, laſhed, and broiled 
with pepper and ſalt; or you my uſe any other ſauce 
you fancy. 5 

Pigeons. 


WHEN you ſet about to broil pigeons, take care 
that your fire be clear. Take ſome parſley ſhred fine, 
a piece of butter as big as a walnut, with a little pepper 
and falt, and put it into the bellies. Tie them at both 
ends, and put them on the gridiron. Or you may 
Tplit : and broil them, having firſt ſeaſoned them with 


\PEPPEE 
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pepper and falt. Serve them up with a little parfley 


and butter! in the difh. 
Wi eavUers. 


GUT them, and waſh them clean; dry 4 1 in a 
clean cloth, and flour them; then broil them, and have 
melted Porcer 1 in a cup. They are a fine fiſh, and cut 
as firm as a ſoal; but you muſt take care not to hurt 


yon withthe two ſharp bones in the head. 


Cod. 


cor the cod in ſlices about two iner thick, and 
wot; and flour them well. Make a good clear fire, 


the gridiron with a piece of chalk, and ſet it high 


| from the fire. Turn them often till they be quite 
enough, and of a fine brown. They require a great 
deal of care to prevent them irom breaking Lobſter 


or ſhrimp ſauce, 
Crimhed Cod. 


PUT a gallon of pump water into a pot, and ſet it 
on the fire, with a handful of ſalt. Boll it up ſeveral 
times, and keep it clean ſcummed. When it is well 
cleared from the ſcum, take a middling cod, as freſh as 
poſſible, and throw it into a tub of freſh pump-water. 
Let it lie a few minutes, and then cut it into ſlices 
two inches thick. 
| brine, and let it boil-briſkly a few minutes. Then take 
out the ſlices, take great care not to break them, and 
lay them on a ſieve to drain. When they are well 
dried, flour them, and lay them at a diftance upon a 
very good fire to broil. Lobſter or ſhrimp ſauce. 


Trout. 


CLEAN and waſh, and dry them well in a cloth; 
tie them round with packthread from top to bottom, to 
keep them entire and in ſhape. Then melt ſome butter, 
with a good deal of baſket ſalt. Pour it all over the 
trout till it is perfectly covered; then put it on a clear 
fire, at a great diſtance, that it may do gradually. For 


ſauce, waſh and bone an anchovy, and cut it very 


ſmall; chop a large ſpoonful of nk ; melt ſome 
butter, 


Throw theſe into the boiling. 
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butter, wich a little flour, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, and 
half a ſpoonful of vinegar. When the trout is done, 
lay it in a warm diſh, and pour the fauce over it. 


Cod Sounds. 


LAY them a few minutes in hot water; then take 
them out, and rub them well with ſalt, and take off the 
ſkin and black dirt, when they will look white. After 
this put them into water, and give them a boil. _ Take 
them out, flour them well, pepper and falt them, and 
then put them on the gridiron. As foon as they be 
enough, lay them on your diſh, and pour melted but- 
ter and muſtard over them. Remember that they 
muſt be broiled whole. 

Lobfſeer. 


WHEN the lobſters are broiled, ſplit their tails and 
chines, crack their claws, and pepper and falt them. 
Take out their bodies, and what is called the lady. 
Then put them again into the ſhells, and then upon 
the gridiron over a clear fire, as alſo the tails and the, 
claws. Baſte them with burter, and ſend them to 
table, with melted butter in a boat. 


Mackerel. 


HAVING cleaned your mackerel, fplit them Sw 
the back, and ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, ſome 
mint, parſley, and fennel chopped very fine. Flour 
them, and fry them of a fine light brown, and put 
them on a diſh and ſtrainer. Let your ſauce be 
fennel and butter, and garniſh them with parſley. | 

It you chooſe to broil your mackerel whote, waſh 
them clean, cut off their heads, and pull out their roes 
at the neck end. Boll their roes in a little water; then 
bruiſe them with a ſpoon, beat up the yolk of an egg, 
a little nutmeg, a little lemon- peel cut fane, fome thyme, 
ſome parſley boiled and chopped fine, a little ſalt and 
pepper, and a few crumbs of bread. Mix theſe well 
together, and fill the diſh with them. Flour them 
well, and broil them nicelp. Butter,” ketchup, and . 


walnut pickle, will make a * ſauce. 
| Salmon. 


BR LEN G. 


Salmon. 


CUT your freſh ſalmon into thick pieces, us then 
flour them and broil them. Lay them in your diſh, 
and ſerve them up with plain melted butter in a boat. 


| Eels. 

HAVING ſkinned, gutted, and waſhed your eels; 
dry them with a cloth, and rub them with the yolk of 
an cog. Strew counts of bread over them, ſome 
chopped ſage and parſley, and ſeaſon them with pepper 


and ſalt. Baſte them well with butter, and broil them 


on a gridiron. Your ſauce muſt be parſley and butter, 


Eels ftch-cocked. 


HAVING ſkinned and cleanſed your ecls as before, 
FTprinkle them with pepper, ſalt, and a little dried ſage, 
Turn them backward and forward, and ſkewer them. 
Rub your gridiron with beef ſuet, and broil them till 
they are of a fine brown. Put them on your diſh, ſerve 
them up with melted butter, and lay fried parſley round 


the diſh. 
1 and I dings. 


HAVING gutted and waſhed your fiſh, dry them 


with a cloth, and rub a little vinegar over them, which 
will contribute to preſerve theſkin whole. Dredge them 
well with flour, and rub your gridiron with beef ſuet. 
Let your gridiron be very hot when you lay your fiſh 
on, otherwiſe they will ſtick to it. Turn them two or 


three times while they are broiling, and when they be 


enough, ſerve them up with melted butter, and lay 
Pickles round them. 

Another method is, when you have cleaned and 
dried your fiſh as before directed, put them in a tin 
oven, and ſet them before a quick fire. Take them 
from the fire as ſoon as the ſkin begins to riſe, and hav- 
ing beaten up an egg, rub it over them with a feather. 
Sprinkle a few crumbs of bread over them, dredge 
them well with flour, and rub your gridiron when hot 
with ſuet or butter; but it mult be very hot before you 


lay your fiſh on it. W you have turned them, 185 
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a little butter over them, and keep turning them, as 


the fire may require, till they be enough, which may 


be known by their browning. Serve them up with 
either ſhrimp ſauce, or melted butter, and garniſh them 
with muſſels, or red cabbage. | 


Mullets. 


SCALE and gut your mullets, and cut abc in 
Dip them in melted butter, and broilt 
them at a diſtance from the fire. For ſauce, anchovy, 
with capers, and a little Seriße orange or lemon. 
ſqueezed ir into it. 

Herrings. 


SCALE, gut, and cut off their heads ; waſh them 
clean, and dry them in a cloth; flour them, and broil 
them. Take the heads and maſh them, and boil them 
in ſmall beer or ale, with a little whole pepper and 
onion. When it has boiled a quarter of an hour, ſtrain. 
it off, thicken it with butter and flour, and a good 
deal of muſtard. Lay the fiſh in the diſh, and PO 
the ſauce in a boat. 

Potatoes. 


HAVING firft boiled them, peel them, cut them 


into two, and broil them till they be brown on both 


tides, Then lay them in the plate or diſh, and pour 


melted butter over them. 


Erg 
HAVING cut a toaſt round a quartern loaf, brown 


it, lay it on your diſh, butter it, and very carefully 


break fix or eight eggs on the roaſt. Take, a red hot 
ſhovel, and hold it over them, When they be done, 
ſqueeze a Seville orange over them, grate a little nut- 
meg over it, and ſerve it up for a ſide-plate. Or you 


may poach your eggs, and lay them on a toaſt ;- or 
toaſt your bread criſp, and pour a little boiling water 
Seaſon it with a little ſalt, and then lay your 


CHAP. 


over it. 


| CE VII. 
F R bo G. 


Preliminary Hints 4 Obſervatious. 


E careful always to keep your fry ing pan clean, and 
ſee that it is properly tinned. When you fry any 
fort of fiſh, firſt dry them in a cloth, and then flour 
them. Put into your fry ing- pan a plenty of dripping or 
hog's lard, and let it be boiling hot before you put in 
your fiſh. Butter is not ſo good for the purpoſe, as it 
is apt to burn and hlac ken the fiſh, and make them ſoft. 
When you have fried your fiſh, lay them in a diſh or 
hair ſieve to drain, before you ſend them up to table. 
When you fry parſley, be ſure to pick it very cautiouſly, 
waſh it well, dip it into cold water, and throw it into 
a pan of boiling far. This will make it very criſp, and 
of a fine green, provided you do not let it remain too 


long in the pan. 
| Veniſon. 


BONE your veniſon, if it be either the neck or 
| breaſt; but if it be the ſhoulder, the meat muſt be cut 
off the bone in flices. Make ſome gravy with the 
bones; then take the meat and fry it of a light brown; 
take it up, and keep it hot before the fire. Put ſome 
flour to the butter in the pan, and keep ſtirring it till it 
be quite thick and brown. Take care it docs not burn. 
Stir in half a pound of fine ſugar beat to powder, put 
in the gravy that came from the bones, and ſome red 
wine. Make it the thickneſs of a fine cream ; ſqueeze 
in thejuice of a lemon, warm the veniſon in it, put it 
in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 


Ox Tongues. * 


BOIL them till they be tender, cut them in flices, 
and ſeaſon them with a little nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
ſugar; beat the yolk of an egg well, and with a fea- 
ther rub it over the lices ot tongue, adding a little 
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lemon luer Make ſome butter boiling hot in the 


 frying-pan, which it is when it has done hiſſing, and 


put in the ſlices. When they are enough, ſerve them 
upwith white wine, ſugar, _ melted butter, well 


beaten in a boat. 


Or Feet. 


LET them boil till they be tender; then kin and 
ſplit them, and take out the bones, and fry them in 
butter. When they have. fried a- little, put in ſome 
mint and parſley ſhred ſmall, a little ſalt, and ſome 
beaten butter; beat the yolks of eggs, ſome mutton 
gravy and vinegar, the juice of a lemon or orange, and 
nutmeg. Lay it in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over 
it. Some put a little ſhred onion in it. 


| Beef Steaks. 


HAVING cut your. ſteaks in the ſame manner as 
for broiling, put them into a ſtewpan, witha good piece 


of butter, ſet them over a very ſlow fire, and keeps 


turning them till the butter becomes of the conſiſtence 
of white gravy. Pour it into a baſon, and add more 
butter to them. When they are nearly fried, pour 


all the gravy into a baſon, and put more butter in your 
pan. Fry your ſteaks over a briſk fire till they be of a 
light brown, and then take them out of the pan. Put 
them into a pewter diſh made hot, ſlice a ſhalot among 
them, and put in ſome of the gravy that was drawn 
from them, and pour it hot upon them. | 
Another method is, take rump-ſteaks, pepper and 
ſalt them, and fry them in a little butter very quick, 


and brown; then put them into a diſh, and pour the 


fat out of the frying-pan. Take half a pint of hot 
gravy, half a pint of hot water, and put into the pan. 


Add to it a little butter rolled in flour, a little pepper 


and ſalt, and two or three ſhalots chopped fine. Boil 


them up in your pan for two minutes, and pour it over 


the ſteaks. You. may garniſh with a little ſcraped 
horſe-radiſh round your diſh, | 
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| Loin or Neck of Lamb. 


HAVING cut your lamb into chops, rub at 
ſides of them with the yolk of an egg, and ſprinkle 
ſome crumbs of bread over them, mixed with a little 


parſley, thyme, marjoram, winter ſavory, and a little 
lemon-peel, all chopped very fine. Fry them in 


butter till they are of a nice light brown, and garniſh 


with fried parſley. | 
Veal Cutlets. a Stn 


CUT your veal into pieces about the thickneſs of 
half a crown, and as long as you pleaſe. 
in the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew over them crumbs of 
bread, a few ſweet herbs, ſome lemon-peel, and a little 
grated nutmeg, and fry them in freſh butter. While 
they are frying, make a little gravy, and when the meat 
be done, take it out, and lay it in a diſh before the 
fire; then ſhake a little flour into the pan, and ſtir it 
round. Put in a little gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, 
and pour it over the veal, Make uſe of iemon for 


your garniſh. 
Cold Veal. 


CUT your veal into pieces of the thickneſs of a 
half-crown, and as long as you pleaſe. Dip them in 
the yolk of an egg, and then in crumbs of bread, with 
a few ſweet herbs, and ſhred lemon- peel in it. Gratea 
little nutmeg over them, and fry them in freſh butter. 
The butter muſt be hor, juſt enough to fry them in. 
In the meantime make a little gravy of the bone of the 


veal, and when the meat be fried, take it out with a 


fork, and lay it in a diſh before the fire. Then ſhake 
a little flour into the pan, and ſtir jt round. Then put 
in a little gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, and pour it 
over the veal. - Garniſh with lemon. | 


5 een 


CUT them into long ſlices, beat up the yolk of an 
Make a 


egg, and rub it over them with a feather. 


| ſeaſoning of pepper, ſalt, and grated bread ; dip them 
For ſauce, _ 


into it, and fry them in butter. 


Dip them 


* K V1 . „ 


and bated: "with gravy, or lemon ſauce. Garniſh with 
ſmall flices of toaſted bacon and e 88 


„ 
cur your tripe in long pieces, and of about three 
inches wide; put it into ſome ſmall-beer batter, or 
yolks of eggs, and havea large pan of good fat. Fry it 
till it be brown; then take it out, and put it to drain, 
and lerve it up with plain butter in a boat. 


25 Sauſages. 

TAKE fix apples, and ſlice four of them as thick as 
a crown piece; cut the other two in quarters, and 
fry them with the ſauſages till they be brown. Lay the 
ſauſages in the middle of the diſh, and the apples round 
them. Garniſh with the quartered apples. Sauſages. 
fried, and ſtewed cabbage, make a good diſh. . Heat 
cold peaſe-pudding in a pan, lay it in the diſh, and 
the ſauſages round ; heap the pudding in the middle, 
and lay the ſauſages all round up edge waz. n one 
in the middle at length. 


Potatoes. 


CUT your potatoes. into thin flow.” as big as a 
crown- piece, and fry them brown. Lay them in a 
diſh or plate, and pour melted butter, ſack, and ſugar 
over them. T heſe are a pretty corner plate. => 


Artichokes. 


| HAVING blanched them in water, flour them, 
and fry them in freſh butter. Lay them in your diſh, 
and pour melted butter over them. Or you may put 
a little red wine into the butter, aud ſeaſon with nut- 
meg, pepper, and ſalt. 


1 


Celery. 


CUT off the green tops of fx or eight heads of ce- 
lery, and take off the outſide ſtalks. Waſh them well, 
and pare the roots clean. - Then have ready half a pint 
of white wine, the yolks of three eggs beat fine, and a 

little ſalt and nutmeg. Mix all well together with flour 
2 | e 


1. 
R 
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into a date and dip every head into the batter, and 


fry them in butter. When they be enough, lay them 
in Nur diſh, and _ melted butter over them. 


"Tarba fs. 


THE turbot moſt be ſmall ;-cut it ene as. if it 
were ribbed; when it js quite dry, flour it, and put its 
in a large frying- pan, w ith boiling lard enough to cover | 


it. Fry it till it is brown, and then drain it. Clean 


the pan, put into it claret or white wine, almoſt enough 
to cover it, anchovy, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little ginger. 


Put in the fiſh, and let it ſtew till half the liquor is 


waſted. Then take it out, and put in a piece of butter 


rolled in flour, and a minced lemon. Let them ſim- 

mer till of a proper thickneſs; rub a hot diſh with a 

piece of eſchalot, lay the turbot in a diſh, and pour the 
hot fauce over it. 

Soles. | | 

HAVING ſkinned your ſoles in the fame manner 

you do eels, except taking oit their heads, which muſt 


not be done, rub them over with an egg, and ftrew 


over them crumbs of bread. Fry then over a briſk 


fire in hog's lard till they be brown. Garniſh with 


green pickles, and ſerve them up with melted butter. 


8 melts. 


DRAW the guts out at the gills, but lJeaye in the 
milt or roe; dry them with a cloth, beat an egg, rub 
it over them with a feather, and ſtrew crumbs of bread 
over them. Fry them with hog's lard or beef ſuet, and 
| = in your fiſh when it be boiling hot. Shake thema 

le, and fry them tilkthey be of a fine brown. Drain 
them on a diſh, or in a ſieve; and when you diſh them, 
put a baſon bottom up, in the middle of your diſh, 
and lay the tails of your fiſh on it. Fry a handful of 
parſley in the manner directed in the firſt article of 


this chapter, | 
| OMe fo 


WHEN you intend to fry your oyſters, . you muſt 
always chooſe thoſe of the larger kind. Take the 


yolks 


of a fine light brown. 
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yolks of two eggs, and beat them; put to them a little 
nutmeg, a blade of mace pounded, a ſpoonful of flour, 
and a little ſalt; dip your oyſters therein, and fry 
them in hog's lard till they be of a light brown. They 


are a proper garniſh for moſt made dithes, as well as 


for cods and calves heals. X 


5 | Car. 

SCALE and gut your carp, then waſh them 8 
lay them in a cloth to dry, flour them, and fry them 
Take ſome cruſts, cut three- 
corner ways, and fry them and the roes. When your 
fiſh be done, lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain, and. 


prepare anchovy ſauce, with the juice of lemon. Lay 


your Carp on the diſh, the roes on each fide, and gar- 
niſn with lemon, and the fried toaſt. 


Tench. 


CLEAN your fiſh, flit them along the backs, ns 
with the paint of your knife raiſe the fleſh from the 
bone. Cut the ſkin acroſs at the head and tail, ſtrip it 


off, and take out the bone. Take another tench, and 


mince the fleſh ſmall with muſhrooms, cives, and parſ- 
ley. Seaſon them with ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, nut- 
meg, and a few ſavoury herbs minced ſmall. Mix theſe ' 
well together, pound them in a mortar, with crumbsof 
bread, (in quantity about the ſize of two eggs) ſoaked 
in cream, the yolks of three or four eggs, and a piece 
of butter. When theſe have been well pounded, ſtuff 
your fiſh with it. Put clarified butter into a pan, ſet it 
over the fire, and when it be hot, flour your fiſh, and 


put them into the pan one by one. Having fried them 


till they be brown, take them up, and lay them in a 
coarſe cloth before the fire to keep hot, Then pour all 
the fat out of the pan, put in a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and ſhake ſome flour into the pan. Keep it 


ſtirring with a ſpoon till the butter be a little brown, 


and then pour in half a pint of white wine. Stir them 
together, and pour in half a pint of boiling water, an 
onion ſtuck with cloves, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and 

0 3 | two 


two blades of MACE. Cover theſe eloſe, and let them 


ſtew as ſoftly as you can for a quarter of an hour; then 


ſtrain off the liquor, and put it into the pan again, 
adding two ſpoonfuls of ketchup, an ounce of truffles 
or morels, boiled tender in half a pint of water, a fer 
muſhrooms, and half a pint of oyſters, clean waſhed: 
in their own liquor. When you find your ſauce ig 
properly heated, and very good, put your tench into 
the pan, and make them quite hot; then take them 


out, lay them into the diſh, and pour your ſauce over 
them. Serve them up garniſhed with lemon. Carp 
may be dreſſed in the ſame manner, as may tench in 
the manner A deſeribed for carp. 


Eels. | | 
MAKE your eels very clean, cut them into pieces; 


and having ſeaſoned them with pepper and ſalt, flour 


them, and fry them. Let your ſauce be plain melted 


butter, with the juice of lemon; but be careful to 


| ee them property before you lay them in the diſh. 


Lamfreys. 


BLEED them, and fave the blood ; waſh them in 


hot water to take off the ſlime, and cut them in pieces, 
When they be nearly fried enough, pour out the fat, 
put in a little white wine, and give the pana ſhakeround, 
Seafon with pepper, ſweet herbs, a few capers, a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and the blood. Shake 
the pan often, and cover it cloſe. Take them out as 
ſoon as they be enough, ſtrain the ſauce, and give it a 


quick boil. Then ſqueeze in a lemon, and pour it 


over the fiſh. Garniſh with lemon. 


 Mullets. 


SCALE and gut them ; melt ſome butter, and 
pour it into a deep diſh. Score the mullets acroſs the 
back, and dip them into the butter. Then ſet on in a 
ſtewpan ſome butter, and let it clarify. Fry the mul- 
lets in it, and w hen they are enough, lay them on a 
warm a di. For ſauce, anchovy and butter. 


Herrings, 
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Herrings. 


HAVI NG ſcaled, waſhed, and dried your 8 ö 
properly, lay them ſeparately on a board, and place 
them at the fire two or three minutes before he be 
wanted, Which will prevent their ſticking to the pan. 
Dredge your fiſh with flour; and when, your butter 

boils in the pan, put in your fiſh, a few at, a time, and 


fry them over a briſk fire. As ſoon as they are ſuffi. 


„ fried, ſet their tails up one againſt another in the 
middle of the diſh, and try a large handful of parſley 


_ criſp; take it out before it, loſes its colour, lay it round 


them, and ſerve them up with parſley ſauce in a boat, 
Some fry onions, lay them round the diſh, and make 
onion ſauce ; and others cut off the heads of the her- 
rings after they are fried, chop them, and put them 
into a ſaucepan, with ale, pepper, ſalt, and an anchovy; 
they then thicken it with flour and butter, ſtrain it, 


and put it into a ſauce-boat. You may uſe ane of 


theſe methods as you like. 
CHAP. VIII. 
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Rumi of Beef. 

N order to ſtew a rump of beef properly, you muſt 
firſt half roaſt it, and then put it into a large ſauce- 
pan, with two quarts of water, one of red wine, two or 
three blades of mace, a ſhalot; two ſpoonfuls of walnut 
ketchup, one of lemon pickle, two of browning, and 
a little chyan pepper and ſalt. Let theſe ſtew over a 
gentle fire for two hours, cloſely covered; then take 
out your beef, and lay it on a deep diſh, ſkim off the 
fat, and ſtrain the gravy. Put into it an ounce of 
morels, half-a pint of muſhrooms, and thicken your 
gravy, and pour it over your beef. Garniſh with 


horſe-radiſh, and lay forcemeat balls round it, 


1 Rum 
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Rum of Beef, or Briſket, the French way. 


_ CUToft the meat of a rump of beef from the bone; 
then take half a pint of white port, and half a pint of 


red; a little vinegar, ſome cloves and mace, half a nut- 
meg beat fine, parſley chopped, and all ſorts of ſweet 


herbs, and a little pepper and ſalt. Mix the herbs, 
ſpice, and wine, all together. Lay your beef in an® 


earthen pan, put the mixture over it, and let it lie all 
night. Then take the beef, and put it into a ſtewpan, 
with two quarts of good gravy, the wine, &c. an onion 


chopped fine, ſome carrot, and two or three bay leaves. 


Lou may put in ſome thick raſhers of bacon at the bot- 
tom of your pan. Stew it very gently for five hours, if 
it weigh twelve pounds; but if it weigh only eight or 

nine pounds, four hours will be ſufficient. Mind, 

however, to keep the ſtewpan cloſely covered. Then 

take the meat out, and ſtrain the liquor through a 

ſieve. Skim all the fat off, put it into your ſtewpan 


with ſome truffles and morels, artichoke bottoms _ 


blanched and cut in pieces, or ſome carrots and turnips 
cut as for harrico of mutton. Boll it up, ſeaſon it with 
a little chyan pepper, and ſalt to your palate. Then 
put in the meat juſt to make it hot, diſh it up, and 
garniſh with lemon and beet-root, or fried ſippets. 


Beef Gobbets, 


CUT any piece of beef, except the leg, into pieces 
about the fize of a pullet's egg, and put them into a 
ſtewpan. Cover them with water, let them ſtew, ſkim 


them clean, and when they have ſtewed an hour, take 


mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied looſely in a muſ- 


lin rag, and ſome celery cut ſmall. Put them into the 


pan with ſome ſalt, turnips and carrots pared and cut 
In ſlices, a little parſley, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and 
a large cruſt of bread. You may put in an ounce of 
barley or rice, if you like it. Cover it cloſe, and let it. 


ſtew till it be tender. Take out the herbs, ſpices, and 


bread, and have ready a French roll cut in four. 
Diſh up all together, and ſend ii to table. | 


1 
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Beef Steaks. 
HAVING: procured rump ſteaks for thi purpoſe, 


pepper and ſalt them, and lay them in a ſtewpan. Pour 


in halfa pint of water, a blade or two of mace, two or 


three cloves, an anchovy, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, _ 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, a glaſs of white wine, 


and an onion. Cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew 


ſoftly till they are tender; then take out the ſteaks, flour 


them, fry them in freſh butter, and pour off all the fat. 
Then ſtrain the ſauce they were ſtewed in, and pour it 
into the pan, and toſs it all up together till the fauce 
be quite hot and thick ; and, if you chooſe to enrich 
it, you may add a quarter of a pint of oyſters. Lay 


your ſteaks into the diſh, pour the ſauce over them, 


and garniſh with ſome kind of pickle. 


Ox Tongue. 


STEW it in juſt water enough to cover it, and let 
it ſimmer two hours. Peel it, and put it into the 
liquor again, with ſome pepper, lalt, mace, cloves, and 
whole pepper, tied in a bit of fine cloth, a few capers 


chopped, turnips, and carrots ſliced ; half a pint of 


beef gravy, a little white wine, and a bunch of ſweet 
herbs. Let it ſtew very gently until it be tender; 
then take out the ſpice and ſweet herbs, and thicken it 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, 


Mutton. 


WHEN you i intend to haſh your mutton,-you muſt 
cut it in ſlices, and put a pint of gravy or broth into a 
toſſing- pan, with a f. poonful of muſhroom ketchup, and 
one of browning. Add to it a ſliced onion, and a little 


pepper and ſalt. Put it over the fire, and thicken it 


with butter and flour. When it boils, put in your 
mutton ; keep ſhaking it till it 5 perfectly hot, and 
then ſerve it up in a ſoup-diſh. 

Another method to haſh mutton is, cut it as this as 


you can, ſtrew a little flour over, it, have ready ſome 


gravy, in which have been boiled ſweet herbs, with 
lome onions, pepper, and ſalt, Put in your meat, and 
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with it a ſmall piece of butter rolled in . a little 


ſalt, a ſhalot cut fine, and a few capers cut fine. Foſs | 


all together for a minute or two, and have ready ſome 
| bread toaſted, and cut into thin ſippets. Lay them 
round the diſh, pour in your haſh, and garniſh with 
pickles and horſe-radiſh. To toaſt the fi en may be 
conlidered as an improvement, e * 


Lamb's Head. 


IN order to ſtew a lamb's head, waſh it Ka pick It 
very clean, Lay it in water for an hour, take out the 
brains, and witha ſharp knife carefully extract the bones 
and the tongue; but be careful to avoid breaking the 
meat. Then take out the eyes. Take two pounds of 
veal and two pounds of beef fuet, a very little thyme, 
a good piece of lemon peel minced, a nutmeg grated, 
and two anchovies. Having chopped all theſe well to- 
gether, grate two ſtale rolls, and mix all with the yolks 
of four eggs. Save enough of this meat to make about 
twenty balls. Take half a pint of freſh muſhrooms, _ 
clean pecled and waſhed, the yolks of ſix eggs chopped, 
half a pint of oyſters clean waſhed, or pickled cockles. 
Mix all theſe together; but firſt ſtew your oyſters, and 

put to them two quarts of gravy, with a blade or two 
of mace. Tie the head with packthread, cover it cloſe, 
and let it ftew two hours. While this is doing, beat up 


the brains with ſome lemon- peel cut fine, a little chop- 


ped parſley, half a nutmeg grated, and the yolk of an 
Fry the brains in little cakes, in boiling dripping, 

and fry the balls, and keep them both hot. Take half 
an ounce of truffles and morels, and ſtrain the gravy | 
the head was ſtewed in. Put to it the truffles and mo- 
rels, anda few muſhrooms, and boil all together; then 
put in the reſt of the brains that are not fried, and ftew 
them together. for a minute or two. Pour this over 


the head, lay the fried brains and balls round it, and 
garniſh with lemon. 
- Kuuckle of Veal. 


BEFORE you begin your ſtew, take care that the 


pot or ſaucepan be very clean, and lay at the bottom of 
1 


it four clean wooden ſkewers: Waſh and clean the 


knuckle carefully, and lay it in the pot, with two or 


three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, a little piece 
of thyme, a ſmall onion, a cruſt of bread, and two 


uarts of water. Having covered it down cloſe, make 


it boil; and let it only ſimmer for two hours. When it 
be enough, take it up, lay it in a diſh, and ſtrain the 
broth on it. | 
Calf s Head. 

10 haſh a calf's head properly requires ſome care, 
and be ſure firſt to waſh it exceedingly clean. Boil it 
fifteen minutes, and when it be cold, cut the meat into 
thin broad ſlices, and put it into a roff ing-pan, with two 
quarts of gravy. When it has ſtewed three quarters of 
an hour, put ro it an anchovy, a little mace beaten, 
and a proper quantity of chyan pepper, of which your 
taſte muſt be the judge; alſo two ſpoonfuls of lemon- 
pickle, the ſame quantity of. walnut ketchup, half an 


ounce of truffles and morels, a ſlice or two of lemon, " Tb: 


bundle of ſweet herbs, and a glaſs of white wine. Mix 
a quarter of a pound of butter with ſome flour, and put 
it in a few minutes before the head be enough. Put 
the brains into hot water, and beat them fine in a baſon; 
then add to them two eggs, a ſpoonful of flour, a piece 


of lemom peel cut fine, and a little parſley, .thyme, 


and ſage, chopped ſmall. Beat them all well together, 
and ſtrew in a little pepper and ſalt; then drop them in 


little cakes into a panful of boiling lard; fry them to a 


light brown, and lay them on a ſieve to drain. Take 
your haſh out of the pan with a fiſh ſlice, and lay it on 
your diſh. Strain your gravy over it, and lay upon it 


a few muſhrooms, forcemeat balls, the yolks of four 


eggs boiled hard, and the brain cakes. Lemon and 
pickles may be your garniſh. 8 3; 
Another method of haſhing a calf's head is as fol- 
lows: When you have boiled it almoſt enough, take 
the beſt half of the head, and with a ſharp knife take 
the fleſh and eyes nicely from the bones. Lay the meat 


in a little deep diſh before a good fire, and be careful 
that no aſhes fall into it. Then hack 1 it croſs and croſs 
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with a knife, and grate ſome nutmeg all over it. Take 
the yolks of two eggs, a little ſalt and pepper, a few 


ſweet herbs, ſome crumbs of bread, and a little temon-' 


peel chopped very fine. Baſte the head twice with but- 
ter, and keep the dith turning, that all parts of the head 
may beequally brown. Cut the other half of the head 
and tongue into thin bits, and ſet on a ſaucepan, with 
à pint of drawing gravy, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, 
an onion, a little pepper and falt, two ſhalots, and a glaſs 


of white wine. Having boiled thefe together a few mi- 


nutes, ſtrain them through a ſieve, and put them into 
a clean ſtewpan with the haſh. | Before you put the 


meat in, flour it, and add a few muſhrooms, a ſpoon- 


ful of pickle, two ſpoonfuls of ketchup, and a few truf- 
fles and morels. Having ſtirred all theſe together for a 
few minutes, beat up half the brains, and put' them in, 


with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, when it muſt 


be again ſtirred. Take the other half of the brains, and 
beat them up with a little Iemon-pcel cut fine, a little 
grated nutmeg, a little beaten mace, ſome thyme ſhred 
ſmall, a little parſley, the yolk of an egg; and, having 
ſome good dripping boiled in a ſtewpan, fry the brains 
in little cakes, about the ſize of a crown-piece, Dip 
about twenty oyſters in the yolks of eggs, and fry them; 


toaſt a few ſlices of bacon, and fry ſome forcemeat balls. 


Heat a pewter dith-over a few clear coals, or a china 
one over a pan of hot water, and pour your haſh into 
it; then lay it in the roaſted head; ſcatter the forcemeat 
balls over the haſh, and garniſh with the fried oyſters, 
the fried brains, and ſome lemon. Throw the reſt over 
the haſh, and lay the bacon round the diſh. | 
If you wiſh to haſh a calf's head whrze, proceed thus: 
Take half a pint of gravy, a gill of white wine, a little 
beaten mace, a little nutmeg, and a little ſalt. Throw 
into your haſh a few muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, 
firſt parboiled, a few artichoke bottoms, and aſparagus 
tops (if they be in ſeaſon), a large piece of butter rolled 
in flour, the yolks of two eggs, half a pint of cream, 
and a ſpoonful of muſhroom ketchup. Stir theſe all 
together till it become of a tolerable thickneſs, and 
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pour it into the diſh. Lay the other half of the head 


as above mentioned, in the middle, and garniſh as in 


the preceding article. 
Hafhed Veal. 
CUT your veal into round thin flices, of the ſize of 


a half crown, and put them into a ſaucepan, with a little 


gravy. Put to ir ſome lemon-peel cut exceedingly 
fine, and a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- pickle. Put it on the 
fire, and thicken it with butter and flour, Put in your 
veal às ſoon as it boils, and juſt before you diſh it up 
put in a ſpoonful of eream, and lay ſippets round the 
diſh. 

Miuced Veal. 


HAVING cut your veal into flices, and then into 


ſquare pieces (but do not chop it), put it into a ſauce- 


pan, with two or three ſpoonfuls of gravy, alittle pepper 
and ſalt, a ſlice of lemon, a good piece of butter rolled 
in our, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, and a large 
ſpoonful of cream. Keep ſhaking it over the fire till it 
boils; but it muſt not boil above a minute, as other- 
wiſe it will make the veal hard, Serve it up wit * 
pets round the diſh. 


O Palates. 


STEW them till they be tender, which muſt hs 
done by putting them into cold water, and letting them 
itew foftly Over a gentle fire, till < they be as tender as 
you with. Then take off the ewo ſkins, cut them in 
pieces, and put them into either your made dith or ſovp, 
with cocks combs and artichoke bottoms cut ſmall. 
Garnith your diſhes with lemon, ſweetbreads ſtewed 
and cut into little pieces. 


Neats Tor es whole. | 


PUT two tongues in water juſt ſufficient to cover 
them, and let them ſtew two hours. Then peel them, 
and put them in again with a pint of ſtrong gravy, halt 
a pint of white wine, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a little 
pepper and falt, ſome mace, cloves, and whole pepper, 


ted in a muſlin rag; a ſpoonful of capers chopped, 
turnips 


— 
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turnips and carrots ſliced, and a piece of butter rolled 


in flour. Let all ſtew together very ſoftly over a flow 


fire for two hours, and then take out the ſpice and ſweet 
-herbs, and ſend the diſh to table. You may, juſt as 


you like, leave out the turnips and carrots, or boil them 


by themſelves, and lay them in a diſh. 
| Veniſon. ö 


WHEN you haſh veniſon, cut it in thin flices, and 


put it, with a large glaſs of red wine, into a toſſing-pan, 
with a ſpoonful of muſhroom ketchup, the ſame of 
browning, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and half an an- 
chovy chopped ſmall. As ſoon as it boils, put in your 
veniſon, and let it boil three or four minutes. Pour it 
into a ſoup diſh, and garnith with red cabbage, or cur- 
rant jelly. ) Ge. ve wr 
Turkies or Fowls. £ LL 
WHEN you ſtew a turkey or a fowl, put four clean 
ſkewers at the bottom, and lay your turkey or fowl 
thereon. Put in a quart of gravy, a bunch of celery 
cut ſmall and waſhed very clean, and two or three blades 
of mace. Let it ſtew gently till there remain only 
enough for ſauce, and then add a large piece of butter 
rolled in flour, two ſpoonfuls of red wine, the ſame 
quantity of kerchup, and a ſufficient quantity of pep- 
per and falt to ſeaſon it. Lay your turkey or fowl m 
the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and ſend it to table, 


Turkey feewed brown. 


BONE your turkey, and fill it with forcemeat, made 
in the following manner: Take the fleſh of a fowl, 
half a pound of veal, the fleſh of two pigeons, and a 
pickled or dried tongue peeled. Chop theſe all roge- 
ther, and beat them in a mortar, with the marrow of 
a beef bone, or a pound of the fat from a loin of veal. 
Seaſon it with a little pepper and ſalt, two or three blades 
of mace, as many cloves, and half a nutmeg dried at 
a great diſtance from the fire, and pounded. Mix all 
theſe well together, and fill your turkey with it. Then 
put it into a little pot that will juſt hold it, having = 

| _ ta 


and ſerve it up in a ſoup<diſh. 


* 
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laid four or five ſkewers at the bottom of the pot, to 


prevent the turkey ſticking to it. Put in à quatt of 


good beef and veal gravy, in which ſweet herbs and 
ſpice have been boiled, and cover it cloſe. When it 
has ſtewed half an hour, put in a glaſs of white wine, 
a ſpoonful of ketchup, a large ſpoonful of pickled muſhe- 
rooms, and a few freſh ones, if they be in ſeaſon; a few 
truffles and morels, and a ſmall piece of butter rolled 
in flour. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour 
longer. Get little French rolls ready fried, and get ſome 
oyſters, and ſtrain the liquor from them. Then put the 
oyſters and liquor into a faucepan, with a blade of mace, 
a little white wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Let them ſtew till it be thick, and then fill the loaves: . 
Lay the turkey in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 
If there be any fat on the gravy, take it off, and lay the 
loaves on each fide of the turkey; but if you have no 
loaves, garniſh with lemon, and make uſe of oyſters 
dipped in butter and fried. 

. .  Stewed Chickens. 

TAKE two fine chickens, and half boil them. Then 
take them up in a pewter diſh, and cut them up, ſepa- 
rating every joint one from the other, and taking out 
the breaſt bones. If the fowls do not produce liquor 


ſufficient, add a few ſpoonfuls of the wate: in which they 


were boiled, and put in a blade of mace, and a little 


ſalt. Cover it cloſe with another diſh, and ſet it over 


a ſtove or chafing-diſh of coals. + Let it ſtew till the 
chickens be enough, and then ſend them hot to the 
table. Mite? 7 ei 

ip ee, G ˖‚ fon {309 Y 
CUT the neck in four pieces, and the pinions in 


two, and clean well, and flice the gizzard. Let them 


ſtew in two quarts of water or mutton broth, with a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, a few-peppercorns; three or four 
cloves, an anchovy, an onionzand a ſpoonful of ketchup. 
When the giblets feel tender, put in a ſpoonful of cream, 
thicken it with flour and butter, lay ſippets round it, 


1 Pheaſants. 
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STEW your pheaſant in a veal gravy, and let it ttew | 


till there be juſt enough liquor left for ſauce. Then 
ſkim it, and put in archichoke bottoms parboiled, ſome 
cheſnuts roaſted and blanched, a little beaten mace, 
and pepper and ſalt enough to ſeaſon it, with a glaſs of 
wine. Thicken it with a picce of butter rolled in flour, 
if it be not already thick enough. Squeeze in a little 

lemon; then pour the ſauce over the pheaſant, and 
put ſome, forcemeat balls into the diſh. A good fowl, 
truſſed with the head on, like a pheaſant, will eat 
equally as good. 5 „5 ä 

l oodcocts and Partridges. | | 

YOUR woodcock muſt be cut up as for eating, and 
the entrails worked very fine with the back of a ſpoon, 
Mix with them a ſpoonful of red wine, the fame quan- 
tity of water, and half a ſpoonful of alegar; cut an onion 
into ſlices, and pull it into rings; roll a piece of butter in 


flour, and put all into your toſſing- pan. Shake it over 


the fire till it boils, chen put in your bird, and when it 
be thoroughly hot, lay it in your diſh with ſippets round, 
ſtrain the ſauce over it, and lay on the onions in rings. 
A partridge is dreſſed in the ſame manner. 


Ducks ftewed. | 

YOU may lard it or not, as you like. Half roaſt 
it, and then put it into a ſtewpan, with a pint or more 
of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red wine, onion 
chopped ſmall, or ſhalot, a piece of lemon-peel, chyan 
and ſalt. Stew it gently, cloſe cover it till tender. Take 
out the duck from the ſauce, boil it up quick, pour it 
over the duck, and add truffles and morels, if agree- 


able. 1 5 

Wild Ducks Baſted. 
HAVING cut up your duck as for eating, put it 
in a toſſing- pan, with a ſpoonful of good gravy, the ſame 
of red wine, and an onion ſliced exceedingly thin. When 
it has boiled two or three minutes, lay the duck in the 


diſh, and pour the gravy over it, You may add a tes. 
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ſpoonful of caper liquor, or a little browning; but 
remember that the gravy muſt not be thickened. 
9 75 Hares haſhed. 20 2 

'TO haſh a hare, you muſt cut it in ſmall pieces, and 


if you have any of the pudding left, rub it ſmall, and 
put to it a gill of red wine, the ſame quantity of water, 


half an anchovy chopped fine, an onion ſtuck with four 


cloves, and a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
flour. Shake theſe all together over a ſlow fire, till 
your hare is thoroughly hot; for it is a bad cuſtom 'to 
let any kind of haſh boil longer, as it hardens the meat. 
Send your hare to table in a deep diſh; but before you 
ſend it up, take out the onion, and lay ſippets round 
the diſh. : e 8 
Nugged Hare. _ 

_ CUT your hare into little pieces, and lard them here 
and there with little ſlips of bacon. Seaſon them with a 
little pepper and ſalt, and put them into an earthen jug, 
with a blade or two of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 


and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Cover the jug cloſe; that - 


nothing may get in; ſet it in a pot of boiling water, and 
three hours will do it. Then turn it out into the diſh, 
take out the onion and ſweet herbs, and ſend it hot to 


table. As to the larding, you may omit it, if you pleaſe. 


> Stewed Peas and Lettuce. 
PUT a quart of green peas, two large cabbage-let- 
tuces, cut ſmall acroſs, and waſhed very clean, into a 
ſtewpan, with a quart of gravy, and ſtew them till they 
be tender. Put in ſome butter rolled in flour, and ſea- 
ſon with pepper and ſalt. As ſoon as they be of a pro- 
per thickneſs, diſh them up. Some chop them fine, 
and ſtew them with two or three raſhers of lean ham; 
while others like them thickened with the yolks of four 
eggs. e 
Cucumbers. 8 
IN order to ſtew cucumbers, proceed in the follow- 
ing manner: Having pared twelve, ſlice them as thicx 
8 a half. crown, and lay them in a coarſe cloth to drain. 


1 
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As ſoon as they be dry, flour them, and fry aw in 


freſh butter till they be brown. Then take them out 
with an egg-ſlice, and lay them on a plate before the 
fire. Take a whole cucumber, cut a long piece out of 
the ſide, and ſcoop out all the pulp. Have ready ſome 
fried onions, peeled and ſliced, and fried brown with the 
ſliced cucumber. Then fill the whole cucumber with 
the fried onions, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt; then 
put on the piece that was cut out, and tie it round with 


packthread. Flour it, and fry it brown; then take it 


out of the pan, and keep i it hot. Keep che pan on the 
fire, and while you are putting in a little flour with one 
hand, keep ſtirring it with the other. When it be thick, 

put in two or three ſpoonfuls of water, half a pint of 
white or red wine, and two ſpoonfuls of ketchup. Stir 
them together, and add three blades of mace, four 
cloves, half a nutmeg, and a little pepper and ſalt, all 
beat fine together. Stir it into the ſaucepan, and then 
throw in your cucumbers. Give them a toſs or two, 
then lay the whole cucumber in the middle, having firſt 
untied it, the reſt round it, and pour the ſauce all over, 
Garniſh the diſh with fried onions, and ſend it to table. 


De ears. 


PARE ſix pears, and either quarter them, or ſtew 
them whole. Lay them in a deep earthen pan, with a 
few cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, a gill of red wine, 
and a quarter of a pound of fine ſugar. If the pears 
be very large, they will require half a pound of ſugar, 
and half a pint of red wine. Cover them cloſe with 
brown paper, and ftew them in the oven till they be 
enough. They may be ſerved up hot or cold, and they 
make a pretty diſh with one whole, the 2 cut in quar- 
ters, and the cores taken out. 


Chardoons. 


CUT them about ſix inches long, firing them, and 
ſtew them-till they be tender. Then take them out, 
flour them, and fry them in butter till they be brown. 


Send them . with * butter in a cup. Or you 
may 
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may tie thim up in bundles, and boil them like aſpa- 
ragus. Put a toaſt under them, and pour x little melted 
butter over them. 


5 Muſſels. 


HAVING waſhed your muſſels very clean 4 hs 
ſand in two or three waters, put them into a ſtewpan, 
and cover them cloſe. Let them ſtew till the ſhells be 
opened, and then take them out one by one, and pick 
them out of the ſhells. Be ſure to look under the tongue 
to ſee if there be a crab, and if you find one, throw away 
that muſſel. Having picked them all clean, put them 
into a ſaucepan, and to a quart of muſſels put half a 
pint of the liquor ſtrained through a fieve; add a few 
blades of mace, a ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and let them ſtew. Lay ſome toaſted bread round the 
diſh, and pour in the muſſels. | 


Cat ½ and Tench.. 


CARP and tench may be ſtewed in the following | 
manner, and are a top diſh for a grand entertainment: 
Gut and ſcale your carp or tench, and having dredged 
them with flour, fry them in dripping or good ſuet, till 
they be brown. Put them into a ſtewpan, with a quart 
of water, the like quantity of red wine, a large ſpoon- 
ful of lemon-pickle, the ſame of browning, and the like 
of walnut ketchup: add a little muſhroom powder, a 
Proper quantity of chyan pepper, a large onion ſtuck 
with cloves, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh. Cover your 
pan cloſe, that none of. the ſteam may eſcape, and let 
them ſtew gently over a ſtove fire, till the gravy be re- 
duced to barely the quantity ſufficient to cover them in 
the diſh. Then take them out, and put them on the 
diſh you intend to ſerve them up in. Put the gravy on 
the fire, and having thickened it with a large piece of 
butter, and ſome flour, boil it a little, and ſtrain it over 
your fiſh. You may garniſh them with pickled muſh- 
rooms and ſcraped horſe-radiſh, with a ſprig of myrtle, 
or a bunch of pickled barberries i in their mouths. 
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Carp fewed white. 


HAV ING ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed your 4 


put them into a ſtewpan, with two quarts of water, half 
a pint of white wine, a little pepper, ſalt, and whole 


mace, a bunch of ſweet herbs, two onions, and a ſtick 
of horſe-radiſh. Cover the pan cloſe, and let it ſtand 


an hour and a half over a ſtove. Put a gill of white 
wine into a ſaucepan, with an onion, two anchovies , 


chopped fine, a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
flour, a little lemon- peel, a little good cream, and about 
Aa gill of the liquor in which the carp were ſtewed. 


Having boiled them a few minutes, add the yolks of 
two eggs, mixed with a little cream, and when it boils, 


ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon. Pour this hot 


upon the fiſh, and ſerve them up. 


Barbel. 


TAKE a large barbel, ſcale, gut, and waſh it in 
vinegar and ſalt, and aſterwards in water. Put it into a 
ſtewpan, with eel-broth enough to cover it. Let it ſtew 
gently, then add ſome cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
and a bit of cinnamon. Let them ſtew gently till the 
fiſh is done; then take it out, thicken the ſauce with 
butter and flour, and pour it over the fiſn. 


Lobſeers. 


BOIL the lobſters, and pick the meat clean from the 
ſhells. Takea pint of water, a little mace, a little whole 
pepper, and the ſhells of the lobſters. Let them boil 
till all their goodneſs is out ; then ſtrain off the liquor, 
and put it into a ſaucepan, Put 1n the lobſters with a 
bit of butter rolled in flour, a ſpoonful or two of white 


wine, and a little juice of lemon. Let them boil, and 


then lay them in the diſh, 


 Lamhreys. 
_HAVIN G ſkinned and gutted your pn ſea- 
ſon them well with ſalt, pepper, a little lemon-peel ſhred 
fine, mace, cloves, and nutmeg. Cut ſome thin ſlices 


af butter into the bottom of your ſaucepan, and — 
rolle 
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rolled your fiſh round a ſkewer, put them into the pan, 
with half a pint of good gravy, a gill of white wine 
and cyder, the ſame of claret, a bundle of marjoram, 
winter ſavory, and thyme, and an onion ſliced. Stew 
them over a ſlow fire, and keep the lampreys turning 
till they be quite tender; then take them out, and put 
in an anchovy ; thicken the ſauce with the yolk of an 
egg, or a little butter rolled in flour, and having 1 
it over the fiſn, ſend them up to table. 
Eels may be ſtewed i in the ſame manner. 


Hlubunders, Plaice, and Soles. 

THESE three different ſpecies of fiſh may be ſtewed 
in one and the ſame manner. Half fry them in but- 
ter till they be of a fine brown; then take them up, 
put to your butter a quart of water, two anchovies, and 
an onion ſliced, and boil them ſlowly a quarter of art 
hour. Then put your fiſh in again, with a herring, and 
ſtew them gently twenty minutes. Then take out the 
fiſh, and thicken the ſauce with butter and flour; then, 
having given it a boil, ſtrain it through a hair ſieve 
over the fiſh, and ſerve them up, with ofiter, cockle, 
or ſhrimp ſauce, in a boat, 


To make Water-Sokey. 


WASH clean and cut the fins cloſe of ſome of the. 
ſmalleſt plaice or flounders you can get. Put them into 
a ſtewpan, with a little ſalt, a bunch of parſley, and juſt 
water enough to boil them. When they be enough, 
ſend them to table in a ſoup-diſh, with the liquor, to 
keep them hot, and parſley and butter in a cup. 


Stewed Oyſters. 


OPEN your oyſters, and put their liquor into a 
tfitg-pan, with a little beaten mace, and thicken it 
with flour and butter. Boil them three or four minutes; 
and having roaſted a ſlice of bread, cut it into three- 
cornered pieces, and lay them round the diſh. Put 
into the pan a ſpoonful of good cream; then put in your 
oyſters, and ſhake them round. Obſerve not to let the 
Tony boil, as that will make them hard, and ſpoil* 

G 3 their 
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their appearance. Pour them into a deep plate, or ſoup- 
diſh, and ſerve them up. Cockles, and indeed almoſt 


all ſhell-fiſh, "many be ſtewed in the ſame manner. 


Scolloped Oyſters. 
| HAVING opened your oyſters into a baſon, and 


waſhed them out of their own liquor, put ſome into 


your ſcollop ſhells, and ſtrew over them a few crumbs | 
of bread. Lay a flice of butter 6n them, then more 
oyſters, bread, and butter, ſucceſſively, til your ſhell. 
be as full as you intend it. Put them into a Dutch 
oven to brown, and ſerve them up in the ſhells in 


which they are ſcolloped. 


Prawns, Shrimps, or Crawfifh. 


| TAKE about two quarts, and pick out their tails. 

Bruiſe the bodies, and put them into about a pint of 
white wine, with a blade of mace. Let them ſtew a 

quarter of an hour, then ſtir them together, and ſtrain 
them. Then waſh out the ſaucepan, and put to it the 
ſtrained liquor and tails. Grate into it a ſmall nutmeg, 
add a little ſalt, and a quarter of a pound of butter 
rolled in flour. Shake it all together; cut a pretty thin 
toaſt round a quartern loaf, toaſt it brown on both ſides, 


cut it into ſix pieces, lay it cloſe together in the bot- 


tom of your diſh, and pour your fiſh and ſauce over it. 
Send it hot to table. If it be craw- fiſh or prawns, gar- 


niſh your diſh with ſome of the biggeſt claws laid thick 
round. Water will do inſtead of wine, by only adding 


a ſpoonful of vinegar, 


r 


N 
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A Fore Ons: of Houſe Lamb. 


\UT off the knuckle bone, and take off the kin. 


Lard it all over with bacon, and fry it of a nice 


light brown. Then put it into a ſtewpan, and juſt cover 
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it over n mutton gravy, a bunch of fweet herbs, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, and a little whole pep- 
per. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for half an hour. 
Pour out the liquor, and take care to keep the lamb 

hot. Strain off the gravy, and have ready half a pint of 
oyſters fried brown. Pour all the fat from them, add 
them to the gravy, with two ſpoonfuls of red wine, a 
few muſhrooms, and a bit of butter rolled in flour. Boil 

all rogether, with the j Juice of half a lemon: Tay the 
lamb in the diſh, _ pour the ſauce over it. 


BOW. 


TAKE a large piece of flank of beef, which! is fat 
at the top, or any piece that is fat at the top, and has 
no bones in it, even the rump.will anſwer the purpoſe. 
Strip the bone very nicely, flour the meat well, and fry 
it brown in a large ſtewpan, with a little butter ; then 
cover it in the pan with gravy made in the following 
manner: Take about a pound of coarſe beef, a little 
piece of veal cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an 
onion, ſome whole black and white pepper, two or three 
large blades of mace, four or five cloves, a piece of 
carrot, a little piece of bacon ſteeped a ſhort time in 
vinegar; and a cruſt of bread toaſted brown. Put to 
this a quart of wine, and let it boil till it be half waſted. 

In the mean time, pour a quart of boiling water into 
the ſtewpan, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew gently. 
Strain the gravy as ſoon as it be done, and pour it into 

ding the pan in which the beef is. Take an ounce of truf- 

| fles and morels cut ſmall, ſome freſn or dried muſhrooms 
alſo cut ſmall, and two ſpoonfuls of ketchup. Cover it 
cloſe, and Jet it ſtew till the ſauce be rich and thick. 
Then have ready ſome artichoke bottoms quartered, 
and a few pickled muſhrooms. Give the whole a boil 

or two, and when your meat be tender, and your ſauce 
rich, lay the meat into a diſh, and pour the ſauce over 
it. If you pleaſe, you may add a ſweetbread cut in fix 
pieces, a palate ſtewed tender, and cut into little pieces, 


hs 5 ſome cocłks combs, and a few forcemeat balls. Though 
ove theſe will be great additions, yet it will do very well 


it | G 4 without 
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lemon. 
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without them. 


Ox Palates. 


CLEAN them well, and boil them very I | 
cut ſome of them in ſquare, and ſome in long pieces, | 


and then proceed as follows to make a rich cooley : Put 
a piece of butter in your ſtewpan, and melt it; put to 


it a large ſpoonful of flour, and ſtir it well till it be 


ſmooth; then put to it a quart of good gravy, three 
ſhalots chopped, and a gill of Liſbon ; add alſo ſome 
lean ham. cut very fine, and half a lemon. Having 


boiled them twenty minutes, ſtrain the liquor through | 


a ſieve, and put it and the palates into your pan, with 


ſome forcemeat balls, truffles and morels pickled, or 
freſh muſhrooms ſtewed in gravy, and ſeaſon to your 
Toſs them up five or ſix 


taſte with pepper and ſalt. 
minutes, diſh them up, and garniſh with beet-root or 


Galf's Feet. 
' BOI L the feet, bone and cut the meat in ſlices, 


brown them in the frying-pan, and then put them in 


ſome good beef gravy, with morels, truffles, and pickled 


muſhrooms, the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, ſome 


ſalt, and a little butter rolled in flour. For a lick; per- 
ſon, a calf's foot boiled, with parſley and butter, is 


eſteemed very good. 


Breaft of Veal. 


HAVIN G half roaſted a breaſt of veal, bone i it, and 
put it into a toſſing- pan, with a quart of veal gravy, an 
ounce of morels, and the ſame quantity of truffles. Stew 
it till it be tender, and juſt before you thicken the gravy, 


put in a few oyſters, ſome pickled muſhrooms, and 
pickled cucumbers, all cut in ſmall ſquare pieces, and 
the yolks of four eggs boiled hard. Cur. your ſweet- 
bread in pieces, and try it of a light brown. Difh-up. 


your 


Some people, for variety ſake; what | 
the beef be ready, and the gravy put to it, add a large 
bunch of celery cut ſmall, and waſhed clean, two ſpoon- 
fuls'of ketchup, and a laſs of red wine; but omit all | 
the other ingredients. FL nerf! 
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your veal;and: pour the gravy hot upon it. Lay your 
ſweetbread, morels, truffles, and eggs, round upon it, 
and garniſh with pickled 'barberries. This is a 
proper diſh at dinner for either yo or 11 15 ond at 
fopper for the bottom. 7 


Neck of Veal. 


HAVIN G cut a neck of veal into ſteaks, flatten 
them with a rolling-pin. Seaſon them with falt, pep- 


per, cloves, and mace; lard them with bacon, lemon- 


peel, and thyme, and dip them into the yolks of eggs. 
Make a ſheet of ſtrong cap- paper up at the four corners, 
in the form of a dripping- pan. Pin up the corners, 
butter the paper, and alſo the gridiron, and ſet it over 
a charcoal fire. Put in your meat, and let it do leiſurely, 
keeping it baſting and turning to keep in the gravy. 
When it be enough, have ready half a pint of ſtrong 


gravy, ſeaſon it high, and put in muſhrooms and 


pickles, forcemeat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, 
oyſters ſtewed and fried, to lay round and at the top 
of your diſh, and then ſerve it up. If for a brown 


ragoo, put in red wine; but if for a white one, put in 


white wine, with the yolks of egg beat up with. ow | 
or three ſpoonfuls of cream. 


 Sweetbreads. . 3 


RUB your ſweetbreads over with the yolk of an egg, 
and ſtrew over them crumbs of bread, parſley, thyme, 
and ſweet marjoram ſhred ſmall, and alen with pepper 
and ſalt. Make a roll of forcemeat like a ſweetbread, 
put it in a veal caul, and roaſt them in a Dutch oven. 
Take ſome brown gravy, and put to it a little lemon 
pickle, fome muſhroom ketchup, and the end of a le- 
mon. Boil the gravy, and when the ſweerbreads be 


enough, lay them in a diſh, with the forcemeat in the 


middle. Take out the end of the lemon, pour the 
gravy into the diſh, and ſend it up to table. 


Leg of Mutton. 


TAKE off all the ſkin and far, and cut it very thin 


the W way of the grain ; then aer your nn 
an 
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and ſhake ſome flour into it. Slice half a lemon, and 
half an onion, cut them very ſmall, and add a little 
bundle of ſweet herbs, and a blade - of. mace. Pur theſe 
and your meat into the pan, ſtir it a minute or two, 
and then put in ſix ſpoonfuls of gravy. Have ready an 
anchovy, minced ſmall, and mixed with ſome butter 
and flour. Stir 1t all together for fix minutes, and 


then diſh it up. 


BREAK the breaſt- bone of the goole, and nals it 
quite flat. When it 1s ſkinned, dip it into boiling 
water; ſeaſon it with pepper, falt, and a little mace 
beaten to powder ; lard it, and then flour it all over. 
Take near a pound of beef ſuet, put it into a ſtewpan 
according to the ſize of the gooſe; when melted, and 
boling hot, put in the gooſe. When it is brown all 
over, add to it a quart of beef gravy boiling hot, a bunch 
of ſweet herbs, a blade.of mace, a few cloves, ſome 
whole pepper, two or three ſmall onions, and a bay-leaf. 


Cover it very cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly. An hour 


will do it, if a ſmall one; if a large one, it will take an 
hour and a half. Make the following ragout for it: 

ſome turnips and carrots cut as for a harrico of mutton, 
and ſome onions, all boiled enough, and half a pint of 
rich beef gravy. Put them all into a ſaucepan, with 
ſome pepper, ſalt, and a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
Let them ſtew a quarter of an hour. Take the gooſe 
out of the ſtewpan when done, drain it well from the 
liquor it was Ow ed in, put it in a diſh, and pour the 

ragout over it. 


Pigs Feet and Fart. 


HAVING boiled the feet and ears, ſplit the feet 


down the middle, and cut the ears in narrow ſlices. 

Dip them in butter, and fry them brown. Put a little 
beef gravy in a toſſing-pan, with a tea-ſpoonſul of 
lemon pickle, a large one of muſhroom ketchup, the 
ſame of browning, and a little ſalt. Thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in fiour, and put in your feet 


and ears, Let them boil gently, and when they be 
. | enough, 
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enough, lay your feet in the middle of the diſh, and 
the ears round them; then ſtrain your gravy, pour 1 it 
over dne and garniſh with curled . 


Livers. 


TAKE as many livers as you would have for your 
diſh. The liver of a turkey, and fix fowls livers, will 
make a pretty diſh. Pick the galls from them, and 
throw them into cold water. Take the ſix livers, throw 
them in a ſaucepan witha quarter of a pint of gravy, a 
ſpoonful of muſhrooms, either pickledor freſh,theſame 
quantity of ketchup, and a piece of butter, the fize of 
a nutmeg, rolled in flour. Seaſon them to your taſte 
with pepper and ſalt, and let them ſtew gently ten mi- 
nutes. In the mean time, broil the turkey's liver nicely, 
and lay it in the middle, with the ſtewed livers round 
it. Pour the ſauce over all, and garniſh with lemon. 


Muſhrooms. 


PEEL ſome large muſhrooms, and take out the; in- 
ſide. Broil them on a gridiron, and when the outſide 
be brown, put them in a toſſing- pan, with a quantity of 
water ſufficient to cover them. Having let them ſtand. 
ten minutes, put to them a ſpoonful of white wine, the 
ſame of browning, and a very little allegar. Thicken 
it with butter and flour, and boil it a little. Serve it 


up with * round the diſh. 


Artichoke B otfoms. 


LET them lie in warm water for two. or three 
hours, changing the water. Put to them ſome good 
gravy, muſhroom ketchup, or powder, chyan and ſalt. 
Thicken with a little flour, and boil all together. 


Aſhara gUS, 


SCRAPE one hundred of graſs very — and 
throw it into cold water; then cut it as far as it is good 
and green, about an inch long, and take two heads of 
endive, clean picked and waſhed, and cut very ſmall; 


a young lettuce, clean waſhed, and cut ſmall, and a 


large 
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large onion peeled, and cut ſmall. Put a quarter of 
a:pound of butter into a ſtewpan, and when it be melt: 
ed, throw in the above ingredients. Toſs them about, 


« | 


and frythem ten minutes; then ſeaſon them with a little 
pepper and ſalt, thake in a little flour, toſs them about, 

and pour in half a pint of gravy. Let them ſtew till 
the fauce be very thick and good, and then pour all 


into: your diſh. Garniſh the diſh with a few of the: 
| _ re of the graſs, 


1 Cucumbers. 
TAKE two cucumbers and two onions : lice them, 


and fry them in a little butter. Then drain them in 


a ſieve, and put them into a ſaucepan; add ſix ſpoon- 
fuls of gravy, two of white wine, and a blade of mace, 
Let them ſtew five or ſix minutes; and then take a 
piece of butter the ſize of a walnut, rolled in flour, a 
little ſalt and chyan pepper. Shake them cogether, 
ag when it be thick, diſh them up. 


Caulhiflowers. 


WASH a large cauliflower very clean, nd pick it 
into pieces, as for pickling. Make a nice brown cullis, 


and ſtew them till tender. Seaſon with peper and ſalt, 
and put them into the:diſh with the ſauce over them. 
Boil a few!) prigs of the cauliflower 1 in water for a garniſh. . 


Muſſels. 


MELT a little butter in a ſtewpan, take the muſſels 
out af the ſhells; fry them a minute with a little chop 
ped parſley; then ſhake over them a little flour, put in 
a little cream, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and lemon Juice. 
Boil them up. If they are to be 255 put good 


gravy inſtead of cream. 


e Method. + 


WHEN the muſſels. are well cleaned, ſtew them 
without water till they open. Take from them the 
Hells, and fave the liquor. Put into a ſtewpan a bit of 
burger, with a few muſbrooms chopped, a little parſley, 
. | and 
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and a little in lemon-peel. Stir this alittle about, 
put in ſome good gravy, with pepper and Mit; thicken 
this with a little flour, boil it up, put in the muſſels: 
with a little liquor, and let them be hot. When muſ- 
ſels are ſtewed, throw among them half a crown, or any - 
piece of filver ; if that be not diſcoloured, the muſſels 
may be eaten with the greateſt ſafety, withodt. EE 
any 1 out of then, as is the uſual method. 


BENS 155  Oyfeers. CLAN 

OPEN a quart of the largeſt oyſters you-can get, 
ſave the liquor, and ſtrain it through a fine ſieve; waſh 
your oyſters in warm water, and make the following | 
batter: Take two yolks of eggs well beaten, grate in 
half a nutmeg, cut a little lemon-peel ſmall, -a good 
deal of parſley, a ſpoonful of juice of ſpinach, two 
ſpoonfuls of cream or milk, and beat it up with flour 1 4 
to a thick batter. Have ready ſome butter in a flew! _ 
pan; dip your oyſters one by one into the batter, and 
have ready crumbs of bread, in which roll them, and 
fry them quick and brown, ſome with the crumbs of 
bread, and ſome without. Take them out of the pan, 
and ſet them before the fire; then have ready a quart 
of cheſnuts, ſhelled and ſkinned, and fry them in te 
batter, When they be enough, take them up, put the 
fat out of the pan, ſhake a little flour all over the pan, 
and rub a piece of butter round it with a ſpoon. Then 
put in the oyſter liquor, three or four blades of mace, 
then the cheſnuts, and half a pint of white wine; then 
let them boil, and have ready the yolks of two eggs 
beat up with four ſpoonfuls of cream. Stir all well 
together, and when 1t be thick and fine, lay the 
oyſters in the diſh, and pour the 180 over them. 
n with cheſnuts and lemon. f | 
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and thicken it with butter and flour. 


in a little lemon juice. 


G HA f. A 
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1 
AKE what quantity you pleaſe of lamb- ſtones, 
dip them in butter, and fry them of a nice 


brown in hogs-lard. Have ready a little veal gravy, 
Put in a ſlice 


of lemon, a little muſhroom ketchup, a tea-ſpoonful 


of lemon pickle, and a little grated nutmeg. Beat the 


yolk of an egg, and mix it with two ſpoonfuls of thick 
cream. Put in your gravy, and keep ſhaking it over 
the fire till it. looks white and thick; then put in the 
lamb-ſtones, and give them a make. When they 


be properly heated, diſh them up, and W boiled 


forcemeat balls round them. 


— 


Cal 5 Feet. 


BOIL them, take out the long bones, fplit them, 
and put them into a ſtewpan, with ſome veal gravy, 
and a very little white wine. Beat the yolks of two 
or three eggs with a little cream, and put to them a 
little grated nutmeg, ſome ſalt, and a piece of butter. 


Stir it till it be ofa proper thickneſs. 


Sweetbreads 77 lite. 


SCALD them, and cut them in long ſlices; chicks 
ſome veal gravy with a bit of butter mixed with flour, 
a little cream, ſome grated lemon-peel, and nutmeg, 


white pepper, ſalt, and a little muſhroom powder and 


liquor. Stew this a little time, put in the ſweet- 
breads, and ſimmer them, making the pan. Squeeze 


— 


Stweetbreads Brown, | 


FIRST ſcald two or three, and then ſlice them; 
dip them in the yolk of an egg, mixed with pepper, 
Fry them a nice 

brown; 


falt, 0 and a little flour. 
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brown; thicken a little good gra vy with 
boil it well, and add chyan, ketchup, OF 
powder, and a little juice of lemon. Stew the ſweet- 
breads in this a few minutes, and garniſh wes lemon. 


8 weetbreads and Palates. 


PARBOIL one or two ſweetbreads; ſtew two or 
three palates till very tender; blanch and cut them in 
pieces, and ſlice the ſweetbreads. Dip theſe in eggs, 
ſtrew over them very fine bread crumbsjſeaſoned with 
pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and pounded cloves; fry and 
drain them; thicken ſome good gravy. with a little 
flour; add ketchup, chyan, and ſalt, if neceſſary. Stew 


them in this about a quarter of an hour; a few pickled 


muſhrooms or lemon juice; lamb- ſtones © may be 
added, parboiled and fried. Palates do very well 
alone, dreſſed as above; or with the ſweetbread 
roaſted, and put in the middle of the diſh. 


Ox- Palates. 


WASH your ox-palates in ſeveral waters, and lay 
them in warm water for half an hour; then put them 
in a ſtewpot, and cover them with water. Put them in 
the oven for three or four hours, and when they come 
from thenee, ſtrip off the ſkins, and cut them into ſquare 
pieces. Seaſon them with chyan pepper, ſalt, mace, 
and nutmeg. Mix a ſpoonful of flour with the yolks 
of two eggs, dip your palates into it, and fry them till 
they be of a light brown. Put them in a ſieve to 
drain, and have ready half a pint of veal gravy, with a 
little caper liquor, a ſpoonful of browning, and a few 
Thicken it with butter and flour, and 
pour it hot into your diſh; then lay on your palates, 
and 1 with barberries and fried parſley. 


1 hickens. 


HAVING ſkinned your chickens, and cut ehem 
into ſmall pieces, waſh them in warm water, and dry 
them very clean with a cloth. Seaſon them with ſalt 


and POR and put them into a ſtewpan with a little 


water, 
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e piece of butter, a bunch of thyme, and 


ſweet marf@fam, an onion ſtuck with cloves, half a le. 


mon, or a little lemon pickle, a glaſs of wine, an an. 


chovy, and a little mace and nutmeg. Let them ſtew 
till the chickens be tender, and then lay them on your 
diſh. Having thickened your gravy with butter and 
flour, ſtrain it, and then beat up the yolks of three 


eggs, and mix them with a gill of rich cream. Put 


this into your gravy, and ſhake it over the fire, without 
ſuffering it to boil. Pour this over- your chickens, 
ang ſerve them up. 


Pulled Cie: 


BOIL fix chickens till they be nearly enough ; then 
flay them, and pull the white fleſn all off from the bones, 
Put it in a ſtewpan, with half a pint of cream made 
ſcalding hot, the gravy that ran from the chickens, and 


a few ſpoonfuls of the liquor they were boiled in. To 


this add ſome raw parſley ſhred fine, and give the 
whole a toſs or two over the fire; duſt a little flour 


over a piece of butter, and ſhake them up: Chickens 


done this way muſt be killed rhe night before, and a 
little more than half boiled, and pulled in pieces as 
broad as your finger, and half as long. You may add a 


ſpoonful of white wine to the above ingredients. 


Pigeons. 


CUT your pigeons as above deſcribed for chickens, 
and fry them of a light brown. Put them into ſome 
good mutton gravy, and ſtew them near half an hour; 
then put in a ſlice of lemon, half an ounce of morels, 
and a ſpoonful of browning. Thicken your gravy, 
and ſtrain it over your pigeons. Garniſh with pickles, 


and lay round them forcemeat balls. 


Another method to fricaſee pigeons is as follows: 
Take eight pigeons, juſt killed, and cut them in ſmall 
pieces. Put them into a ſtewpan, with a pint of water, 


and the ſame quantity of claret. Seaſon them with 


pepper and ſalt, a blade or two of mace, an onion, a 


Wale of ſweet herbs, nd. a large piece: of butter rolled 
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there be juſt enough for ſauce. Then tał hut the onion 
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in a little flour. Cover it cloſe, and letygherr 


and ſweet herbs, beat up the yolks of three eggs, grate” 
half a nutmeg, and with a ſpoon puſh the meat to one 
ſide of the pan, and the gravy to the other, and ſtir in 


the eggs. Keep them ſtirring to prevent their curdling, 


and when the ſauce be fine and thick ſhake all together. 
Put the meat into the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and 
have ready ſome flices of bacon toafted, and oyſters 
fried: ſcatter the oyſters over it, lay the bacon round 
it, and make uſe of lemon for garniſh. | 25 


1 


IN order to fricaſee rabbits brown, cut them as for | 
eating, and fry them in butter till they be of a light 
brown. Then put them into a toſſing- pan, witha' pint 


of water, a ſlice of lemon, an anchovy, a large ſpoon- 


ful of browning, the ſame of muſhroom ketchup, a 
tea- ſpoonful of lemon pickle, and ſeaſon with ſalt and 
chyan pepper. Stew them over a flow fire till they 
be enough, then thicken your gravy, and ſtrain it. 
Diſh up your rabbits, and pour the gravy over them. 
TO fricaſee rabbits white, cut them as above direct- 


ed, and put them into a tofling-pan, with a pint of veal 


gravy, a little beaten mace, a ſlice of lemon, an anchovy, 
a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, and ſeaſon with chyan 
pepper and ſalt. Stew them over a flow fire, and when 
they be enough, thicken your gravy with butter and 
flour; then ſtrain it, and add to it the yolks of two 
eggs, mixed with a gill of thick cream, and a little 


nutmeg grated therein. Take care not to let it boil. 


Neats Tongues. 


BOIL your tongues till they be tender, peet them, 
cut them into ſlices, and fry them in freſh butter. Then 
pour out the butter, put in as much gravy as you ſhall 
want for ſauce, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome 
pepper and ſalt, a blade or two of mace, and a glaſs of 
white wine. Having ſimmered all together about half 

a hour, rake. out the tongues, ſtrain the gravy, and 
H put 
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nd the tongues into the ſtewpan again. 
tks of two eggs, a little nutmeg grated, 


Beat up the yo 


and a ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour. Shake all 


together for four or five minutes, and diſh it 5 


| Tripe. 3 * 

TAKE ſome lean tripe, cut and . from it all 
the looſe ſtuff, and cut it into pieces two inches ſquare. 
Cut them acroſs from corner to corner, or in what ſhape 
you pleaſe. Put them into a ſtewpan, with half as 


much white wine as will cover them, fliced ginger, 


white pepper, a blade of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and an onion. When it begins to ſtew; a quarter of 


an hour will do it. Then take out the herbs and onion, 


and put in a little ſhred parſley, the juice of a lemon, 
half an anchovy cut fmall, a few ſpoonfuls of cream, 


and the yolk of an egg, or a piece of butter. Seaſon 


it to your taſte, and when you diſh it UP, garniſh it 
with lemon. 5 


Artichoke Bottoms. 


THESE may be fricaſeed, either dried or pickled; 
if dried, you muſt lay them three or four hours in warm 
water, ſhifting the water two or three times. Then 
have ready a little cream, and a piece of freſh butter, 
ſtirred together one way over the fire till it be melted. 
Then put in the artichokes, and when they be hot, ang. 


them up. 


Muſhrooms. 


HAVING peeled and ſcraped the infide of your 
muſhrooms, throw them into ſalt and water; but if they 


be buttons, rub them with flannels. Take them out 
and boil them in water, with ſome ſalt in it, and when 


they be tender, put in a little ſhred parſley, and an onion 
ſtuck with cloves. Toſs them up, with a good piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and put in three ſpoonfuls of 
thick cream, and a little nutmeg cut in pieces; but both 
the nutmeg and the onion muſt be taken out before you 
ſend your muſhrooms to table. Inſtead of the parlley, 
you May, if mou chooſe | it, put in a glaſs of wine. 
SRirreti 
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HAVI N G waſhed the roots well, kn oiled chem 
till they be tender, take off the ſkin of the roots, and 


cut them into ſlices. Have ready a little cream, a piece 


of butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg deaten, a 
little nutmeg grated, two or three ſpoonfuls of White 
wine, a · very little ſalt, and ſtir all together. Put your 


roots into the diſh, and pour the ſauce Over them. This 


is a N ſide diſh. 
Eggs. 
' BOIL your eggs hard, and take out ſome of the 
yolks whole. Then cut the reſt in quarters, yolks and 
whites together. Set on ſome gravy, with a little ſhred 
thyme and parfley in it, and give it a boil or two. Then 
put in your eggs, with a little grated nutmeg, and ſhake 
it up with a piece of butter, till it be of a proper thick- 
neſs. Fry artichoke bottoms in thin ſlices, and garniſh 
with eggs boiled hard, and fhred fmall, 


E gps, with Onions and Muſhrooms. 
BOIL the eggs hard, take the yolks out whole, cut 


the whites in lips, with fome onions and muſhrooms, 


and fry the onions and muſhrooms. Throw in the 
whites, and turn them about a little. If there be any 
fat, pour it off. Flour the onions, &c. put to it a little 


good gra vy, boil this up, and add PRI and ſalt, and 


the yolks. 
Cod Sounds. 


CLEAN them well, and cut them into mall pieces. 
Boil them tender in milk and water, and put them to 
drain. Put them into a clean ſaucepan, and ſeaſon them 
with beaten mace and grated nutmeg, and a little pep- 
per and ſalt. Pour in a cupful of cream, with a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and keep ſhaking it till 
it be thick enough. Then diſh it up, and e with 
lemon. 

Soles. 


SKIN, gut, and waſh your foles very eien cut off 
their heads, and wy your fiſh in a cloth. Then very 
BD | carefully 
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firm fiſh. 


races. 


carefully cut the fleſh from the bones and fins on both 


ſides, and cut the fleſh long-ways, and then acroſs, ſo 


that each ſole may be in eight pieces. Take the heads 
and bones, and put them into a ſaucepan, with a pint 


of water, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, a little whole 
pepper, two or three blades of mace, a little ſalt, a {mall 


piece of lemon- peel, and a cruſt of bread. Cover it 


cloſe, and let it boil till half be waſted. Then ſtrain it 


through a fine ſieve, and put it into a ſtewpan. Put in 
the ſoles, and with them half a pint of white wine, a 


little parſley chopped fine, a few muſhrooms cut ſ. mall, 

a little grated nutmeg, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Set all together on the fire, but keep fhaking 
the pan all the while till the fiſh be enough. Then diſh 


them up, and garniſh with lemon. 


Plaice and Flounders. | 
RUN your knife all along upon the bone on the 


back fide of the fiſh, and raiſe the fleſh on both ſides, 
from the head to the tail; Then take out the bone clear, 


and cut your fiſh in ſix eollops. Dry it well, ſprinkle 
it with ſalt, dredge them with flour, and fry them in a 
pan of hot beef dripping, ſo that the fiſh may be criſp. 
Take it out of the pan, and keep it warm befote the 
fire; then clean the pan, and put into it ſome minced 
oyſters, and their liquor ſtrained, ſome white wine, a 
little grated nutmeg, and three anchovies. Having 
ſtewed theſe up together, put in half a pound of butter, 
and then your fiſh. Toſs them well together, diſh them 
on ſi ppets, and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with 
the yolks of eggs, boiled hard, and-minced, and lemon 
ſliced. In this manner you may fricaſee ſalmon, or any 


Skate, or Tho! back. 


HAVING cut the meat clean from the bone, Brig 
&c. make it very clean. Ihen cut it into thin pieces, 


about an inch broad, and two inches long, and lay them 


in your ſtewpan. To one pound of the fleſh put a 


quarter of a pint of water, a little beaten mace, and 
grated nutmeg ; a {mall bundle of ſweet herbs, and a 


little 
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- little ſalt. Coder it, and let it boil fifteen minutes. "Take 


out the ſweet herbs, put in a quarter of a pint of good 
cream, a piece of butter, the ſize of a walnut, rolled in 
flour, and a glaſs of white wine. Keep making the pan 
all the time one way, till it be thick and ſmooth; then 
diſn i up, and garniſh with lemon. | 


Fiſh in general. 


10 fricaſee fiſh in general, melt butter agents | 
to the quantity of your fiſh, and cut your fiſh in pieces 
of the length and breadth of three fingers. Then' put 
them and your butter into a ſtewpan, and put it on the 
fire; but take care that it does not boil too faſt, as that 
may break the fiſh, and turn the butter into oil. Turn 
them often, till they be enough, having firſt put in a 
bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion, two or three anchovies 


cut ſmall, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome nutmeg, mace, 


lemon-peel, and two or three cloves; then put in ſome 
claret, and let them ſtew all together. Beat up fix yolks 
of eggs, and put them in, with ſuch pickles as you pleaſe, 
as oyſters, muſhrooms, and eapers. Shake them well 
together, that they may not curdle; and if you put the 


ſpice in whole, take it out when it be done. The ſea- 


ſoning ought to be ſtewed firſt in a little water, and the 
butter melted in that and the wine before you put your 
fiſh in. Jacks eat very well, when done in this manner. 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


S this is one of the moſt important chapters i in 

this book, it may not be 1 improper to give the 
young cook ſome general hints. It is an important 
point to take care that all the copper veſſels be well 
tinned, and kept perfectly clean from any foulneſs or 


grittineſs. Before you put eggs or cream into your 
| H 3 | white 
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white ſauce, PRE all your ather ingredients well boiled, 


and the whol g of a proper thickneſs; for neither eggs | 


nor cream will contribute much to thicken it. After 
you have put them in, do not ſtir them with a ſpoon, 


nor ſet your pan on the fire, for fear it ſnould gather 


at the bottom, and be lumpy; but hold your pan at a 


proper height from the fire, and keep ſhaking it round 


one way, which will keep the ſauce from curdling; and 
be particularly cautious, that vou do not ſuffer it to boil. 


Remember to take out your collops, meat, or what- 
ever you are dreſſing, with a fiſh-ſlice, and ſtrain your 


ſauce upon it, which will prevent ſmall bits of meat 
mixing with your ſauce, and thereby leave it clear and 
fine. In browning diſhes, be particularly cautious that 
no fat floats on the top of your gravy, which will be 

the caſe if you do not properly ſkim it. It ſhould = 
of a fine brown, without any one predominant taſte, 


which muſt depend on the judicious proportion in the 


mixture of your various articles of ingredients. If you 
make uſe of y ine, or anchovy, take off its rawneſs, by 
Futting 1t e time before your diſh be ready; for 
nothing injures the reputation of a made diſh ſo much 
as raw wine, or freſh anchovy. Be ſure to put your 
fried ſorcemeat balls to drain on a ſieve, that the fat 
may run from them; and never let them boil in your 
ſauce, as that will ſoften them and give them a greaſy 
appearance. To put them in aſter the meat be diſhed 
up, is indiſputably the beſt method. In almoſt every 
made dith, you may uſe forcemeat balls, morels, truffles, 


artichoke bottoms, and pickled muſhrooms; and, in 


ſeveral made diſhes, a roll of forcemeat may ſupply 
the place of balls; and w 'here 1t can be uſed with pro- 
priety, it is to be preferred. 


Beef d. la mode. 


H AVIN G boned a rump of beef, lard the top with 
bacon, and make the following forcemeat : Take four 
ounces of marrow, the crumbs of a penny loaf, a few 
{ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, two heads of garlick, and 


ſeaſon them toyour taſte with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg; 
| then 
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as beat up the yolks of Gods eggs, mix all together, 
and ſtuff it into the beef at the parts from whence the 


bone was extracted, and alſo in ſeveral of the lean parts. : 


Skewer it round, and faſten it properly with a ſtring. 
Put it into the pot, throw in a pint of red wine, and 
tie the pot down with a ſtrong paper. Put it into the 


oven for three or four hours, and when it comes out, if 


it is to be eaten hot, fkim the fat from the gravy, and 


add a ſpoonful of pickled muſhrooms, and half an 


ounce of morels. Thicken it with flour and butter, 


_ diſh it up, and pour on your gravy. Garniſh it * 


forcemeat balls. 
Beef A. la royal. > 


TAKE a briſket of beef, bone it, and with a knife 
make holes in it about an ch from each other. Fill 


one hole with fat bacon, a ſecond with parſley chopped, 

and a third with chopped oyſters. Let theſe ſtuffings 
be ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. When the 
beef be completely ſtuffed, pour upon it a-pint of wine 


boiling hot, then dredge it well with flour, and ſend it 


to the oven. Let it remain in the oven better than 
three hours, and when it comes out, ſkins off the far; 


train the gravy over the beef, and garniſh with pickles. 


Beef d- la- daub. 


BONE a rump of beef, or take a part of the legs 
of-mutton piece, or a piece of the buttock, and eut 
ſome fat bacon as long as the beef be thick, and about 


a quarter of an inch ſquare. Take four blades of mace; 
double that number of cloves, a little all-ſpice, and half 


a nutmeg pounded. very fine. Chop a good handful. of 


parſley, and ſome ſweet herbs of all ſorts, very fine, 


and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. Roll the bacon. in 
theſe, and then take a large larding-pin,. and with it 


thruſt the bacon through the beef. When that be done, 
put it in a ſtewpan, with a quantity of brown gravy 


ſufficient to cover it. Chop three blades of garlick very 
fine, and put in ſome freſh muſhrooms or champignons, 
two large omons, and a carrot. Having ſtewed it gently 


for ſix hours, take 1 it out, ſtrain off the gravy, and ſkim 
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all the fat off. Put your meat and gravy j into the pan 
again, and add to it a gill of while wine; and if it be 


not properly feaſoned, put to it a little more pepper and 
falt. Stew them gently for half an hour, and add ſome 
artichoke bottoms, morels and truffles, ſome oyſters, 
and a ſpoontul of vinegar. 


turnips cut 1n round pieces, and fome ſmall onions, and 
then thicken the ſauce; they then put the meat in, and, 


with a gil: of white wine added, ſtew it gently for half | 


an hour: 
Beef Olives. | 


CUT a rump of beef into ſteaks half an inch thick, 
as ſquare as you can, and about ten inches long. Cur 


a piece of fat bacon as wide as the beef, and about three 


parts a4 long. Put part of the yolk of an egg on the 
beef, and put the bacon on it, and the yolk of an egg 
on the bacon. Put ſome good ſavory forcemeat on that, 


ſome of the yolk of an egg on the forcemeat, and then 


roll them up, and tie them round with a ſtring in two 


places. Put ſome crumbs of bread, and ſome of the 


yolk of an egg on them. Then fry them brown in a 


large pan, with ſome beef dripping, and when they be 


fried ſufficiently, take them out and put them to drain. 
Melt ſome butter in a ſtewpan, put in a ſpoonful of 
flour, and ſtir it well till it be ſmooth. Then put in a 


pint of good gravy, with a gill of white wine, and then 


put in the olives, and ſtew them for an hour. Add 
ſome muſhrooms, truffles and morels, forcemeat balls, 


ſweetbreads cut in ſmall pieces, and ſome ox-palates. 


Squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and ſeaſon it with 
pepper and ſalt. Toſs them up, and having carefully 
ſkimme d off the fat, lay them in the diſh, and garmin 
with lemon and beet-root. © 


Beef tremblongue.. 


TIE up cloſely the fat end of a briſket of beef. Put 
it into a pot of water, and boil it fix hours very gently. 
Seaſon the water with a little ſalt, a handful of all- 
ſpice, two r two 3 and a carrot. In the 
mean 


Put the meat in a ſoup- 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Some put carrots and 
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mean time, put a piece of butter into a ſtewpan, and 


melt it. T hen put in two ſpoonfuls of flour, and ſtir 
it till it be ſmooth. Put in a quart of gravy, a ſpoon- 


ful of ketchup, the ſame of browning, a gill of white 
wine, turnips and carrots, and cut them as for harrico 
of mutton. Stew them gently till the roots be tender, 
and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. Skim the fat clean off, 
put the beef in a diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 
Garniſh with pickles of any ſort. If you chuſe it, you 


may make a ſauce thus: Chop a handful of parſley, one 
onion, four pickled cucumbers, one walnut, and a gill 


of capers. Put them into a pint of good gravy, and 
thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour; ſeaſon it 
with pepper and ſalt, and boil it up for ten minutes. Put 
the beef in a diſh, with greens and carrots round it. 


Beef Chopes. 


TAKE rump-ſteaks, or any tender piece of beef, 


cut like Scotch collops, but larger, and hack them a 
little with a knife; four them, and having melted a 
little butter in your ſtewpan, put in your collops, and 


Iry them quick for about two minutes, Put in a pint | 
oi gravy, a little butter rolled in flour, and ſeaſon it 
with pepper and ſalt. Cut four pickled cucumbers into 


thin ſlices, a few capers, half a walnut, and a little onion 
thred fine. Having ſtewed them five minutes, put them 
Into a | hot diſh, and ſend them to table, WS! 


Portugal Beef. | 2 


CUT the meat off the bone of a rump, cut it acroſs, 
and flour it. Fry the thin part brown in butter, and 
{tuff the thick end with ſuet, broiled cheſnuts, an an- 
chovy, an onion; and a little pepper. Stew it ina 
pan of ſtrong broth, and when it be tender, lay both 
the fried and the ſtewed together in your diſh. Cut the 
fried in two, and lay it on each fide of the ſtewed. 
Strain the gravy in which it was ſtewed, put to it ſome 
pickled gerkins chopped, and ſome broiled: cheſnuts. 
Thicken it with a piece of burnt butter, and give it two 


or three boils up. Seaſon it to your palate with ſalt, 


Pour it over the beef, and garniſh with lemon. 
Bouillie 
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Bouillie Beef. A | 
PUT the thick end of a briſket of beef into a kettle, WI 
and cover it over with water. Let it boil faſt for two fr 0 
wit 


hours, then ſtew it cloſe by the fire fide for ſix hours 
more, and fill up the kettle as the water falls. Putin MW mu 
with the beef fome turnips cut-in little balls, ſome car- and 
rots, and ſome celery cut in pieces. About an hour be- 
fore it be done, take out as much broth as will fill your 
ſoup-difh, and boil in it, for an hour, turnips and car- 
Tots cut out in little round or ſquare pieces, with ſome 
celery, and ſeaſon it to your taſte with falt and pepper. 

Serve it up in two diſhes, the beef in one diſh, and the 1 


ſoup in another. If you chuſe it, you may put pieces the : 
of fried bread in your ſoup, and boil in a few knots of of t 
greens; and if you would have your ſoup richer, you ite 
may add a pound or two of ſome fried mutton-chops cloſe 
to your broth when you take it from the beef, and let 

it ſtew for an hour in the broth ; but remember to take F] 
out the mutton before you ſerve it up. | Alt, 

Sirloin of Beef en Efrigram. on 


HAVING roafted a firloin of beef, take it off the holes 
ſpit, and raife the ſkin carefully off. Then cut out the parſle 
lean part of the beef, but obſerve not to cut near the MW nutm 
ends or ſides. Haſh the meat in the following man- © alitt! 
ner: Cut it into pieces about the ſize of a crown piece, ¶ and a 
put half a pint of gravy into a toſſing- pan, an onion ſidebe 
chopped fine, two ſpoonfuls of ketchup, ſome pepper 
and ſalt, ſix ſmall pickled cucumbers cut in thin flices, 


and the gravy that comes from the beef, with a little TA 
butter rolled in flour. Put in the meat, and toſs it up] beat et 
for five minutes; put it on the ſirloin, and then put I {ome | 
the ſkin over, and ſend it to table. morta 
or gan 

The Infide of a Sirloiu of Beef 5 a = 
LIFT up the fat of the inſide, and with a ſharp lome t 


knife cut off all the meat cloſe to the bone. Chop it ¶ two eſc 
ſmall: take a pound of ſuet, and chop that ſmall; about Peel, t! 
as many crumbs of bread, a little lemon: peel, thyme, a pint « 


pepper and ſalt, 8 grated, and two ſhalon vcr a 
— 5 
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chopped "TRE; Mix all together with a glaſs of red 
wine, and then put the meat into the place you took it 
from; cover it with the ſkin and fat, ſkewer it down 
with fine ſkewers, and cover it with paper. The paper 
muſt not be taken off till the meat be put on the diſh, 
and your meat muſt be ſpitted before you take out the 
inſide. Take a quarter of a pint of red wine, and two 
ſhalots ſhred ſmall; boil them, and pour it into the 
diſh, with the gravy that comes out of the meat. 


Te Infide of a Rum of Reef forced. 


THIS muſt be done nearly in the fame manner as 
the above; only lift up the outſide ſkin, take the middle 
of the meat, and proceed as before directed. Put it 
into the ſame place, and with fine ſkewers put it down 
cloſe. 


of Round of Beef forced. 


FIRST rub it with ſome common falt, a little bay 
ſalt, ſome ſaltpetre, and coarſe ſugar; then let it ſtand 
a full week or more, according to the ſize, turning it 


every day. Waſh and dry it, lard it a little, and make 
holes, which fill wien bread crumbs, marrow, or ſuet, 
parſley, grated lemon-peel, ſweet, herbs, pepper, ſalt, 
nutmeg, yolk of egg, made into ſtuffing; Bake it with 
alittle water, and ſome ſmall beer, ſome whole pepper, 
ind an onion. It may be boiled, and is a handſome 
__ diſh cold for a large company. 


Beef Steaks rolled. 


TAKE what quantity you want of beef ſteaks, and 
beat them with a cleaver to make them tender ; make 
ſome forcemeat with a pound of veal beat fine in a 
mortar, the fleſh of a fowl, half a pound of cold ham 
or gammon of bacon, fat and lean; the kidney fat of 
a loin of veal, and a ſweetbread, all cus very. fine; 
ſome truffles and morels ſtewed, and then cut ſmall, 
two eſchalots, ſome parſley, a little thyme, ſome lemon» 
peel, the yolks of four eggs, a nutmeg grated, and half 
a pint of cream. Mix all theſe together, and ſtir them 
over a flow are ten. minutes. Put them kk rw 

ea 
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ſteaks, and roll them up; then ſkewer them tight, Put 
them into the ſrying-pan, and fry them of a nice brown, 
Then take .them from the fat, and put them into a 
ſtewpan with a pint of good drawn gravy, a ſpoonful 
of red wine, two of Ketchup, a few pickled muſhrooms, 
and let them ſtew for a quarter of an hour. Take up 
the ſteaks, cut them into two, and lay the cut fide up- 
Permoſt. Garniſh with lemon. 


Bæuf a la Vinegrette. | 24 

FROM the round of beef cut a flice of three inch 
thick, with very little fat. Stew it in water and a glaſs Ak 
of white wine, ſeaſoned withſalt, pepper, cloves,a bunch 5 ; 
of ſweet herbs, and a bay-leaf. Let it boil till the 2 
liquor is almoſt conſumed ; and when it is cold, ſerve 1175 
it up. What liquor remains, ſtrain it off, and mix it . 


with a little vinegar. | | ok 
Beef Eſcarlot. on up. 
TAKE a briſket of beef, half a pound of coarſe been 


ſugar, two ounces of bay ſalt, and a pound of common the v 
ſalt. Mix all together, rub the beef with it, lay it in long, 
an carthen pan, and turn it every day. It may lie 2 firſt 
fortnight in this pickle; then ſerve it up with ſavoys or have 
peaſe-pudding ; but it eats much better when cold and I earth 
ut into {lices. = ES! 
| Trine a la Kilkenny. the o 
a ſie v 


THIS diſh is very much admired in ER Ras”, and 
is thus prepared: Take a piece of double tripe cut in , 0 
{quare pieces, peel and waſh ten large onions, cut them wy p 
into two, and put them on to boil in water till they be 44%, 
tender. Then put in your tripe, and boil it ten minutes. 
Pour off almoſt all your liquor, ſhake a little flour into 
it, and put in ſome butter, with a little ſalt and muſtard. 
Shake all over the fire till the butter be melted, then 
put it into your diſh, and ſend it to table as hot as po 
fible. Garniſh with lemon or barberries- 


Tongue and Udder forced. 


HAVING parboiled your tongue and udder, blanch 


the tongue, and ftick it with cloves. As for the udder, 
you 
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you muſt carefully raiſe it, and fill it with forcemear 
made with veal. Firſt waſh the inſide with the yolk 
of an egg, then put in the forcemeat, tie the ends cloſe 
and ſpit them, roaſt them, and baſte them with butter. 
When they be enough, put good gravy into the. diſh, 
and ſweet ſauce into a cup. If you choole. it, you 
8 lard the udder. | 


 Porcuhine of a  Breaff of Veal. 


TAKE the fineſt and largeſt breaſt of veal you can 
procure, bone it, and rub it over with the yolks of two 
eggs. Spread it on a table, and lay over it a little 
bacon-cut as thin as poſſible, a handful of parſley ſhred 
fine, the yolks of five hard-boiled eggs chopped ſmall, 
a little lemon- peel cut fine, the crumb of a penny loaf 
ſteeped in cream, and ſeaſon to your taſte with ſalt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg. Roll the, breaſt cloſe, and ſkewer i it 
vp. Then cut fat bacon, and the lean of ham that bas 
been a little boiled (if you uſe the ham raw, it will turn 
the veal red), and pickled cucumbers, about two inches 
long, to anſwer the other lardings. Lard it in rows, 
firſt ham, then bacon, and then cucumbers, till you 
have larded every part of the veal. Put it in a deep. 
earthen pot, with a pint of water, and cover it, and ſet it 
ina ſlow oven for two hours. As ſoon as it comes from 
the oven, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy through: 
a ſieve into a ſtewpan. Put in a glaſs of white wine, a 
little Iemon-pickle, and caper liquor, and a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom ketchup. Thicken it with a little butter 
rolled in flour, lay your porcupine on the diſh, and pour 
it hot upon it. Have ready a roll of forcemeat made 
in this manner: Take the crumb of a penny loaf, half 
a pound of beef ſuet ſhred fine, the yolks of four eggs, 
and a few chopped oyſters, Mix theſe well together, 
and ſeaſon it to your taſte with chyan pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg. Spread it ona veal caul; and having rolled 
It up cloſe like a collard eel, bind it in a cloth, and 
boil it an hour. Being thus furniſhed with your roll of 
forcemeat, cut it into four ſlices, and lay one at each 


end, and the other at the ſides. Have ready your ſweet- 
bread 
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bread cut in flices and fried, and lay them round it, M thre 
with a few muſhrooms. When game is not to be had, in tc 
this will ſerve as a grand bottom diſh. ö pour 


= A Grenade of Veal. 

CUT fome thin ſlices from a filler of veal, of a H 
moderate breadth, and lard them half way with bacon; I baco 
then take a dozen of ſquab pigeons, let them be picked clove 
and truſſed ; put them into a pan of boiling water, let I tom 
them lie in it two or three minutes; ſet a ſtewpan upon N vcal 
the fire with ſome good gravy, put into it a dozen of Il for ei 
maſhrooms, picked and ſliced, and three veal ſweet- 
| breads cut and fliced ; put the pigeons to theſe ingre- 
dients, and ſet the ſtewpan over a very ſlow fire. When I broth 
the pigeons and ſweetbreads are enough, thicken the Iit be 
gravy with ſome rich cullis; add ſome cocks combs, 
and ſome artichoke bottoms ſhred ſmall. Let theſe I three 
ſtewa little while, and then ſet them to cool. Cut ſome and k 

thin ſlices of ham and bacon, put in ſome forced meat, ¶ Then 
then the larded veal into a ſtewpan, and put the ham fauce 
and bacon over it; put in ſonie yolks of eggs over the 
ham and veal, and then more forced meat; then put 
in the ragout of pigeons, and turn the ſlices of veal and TA 
bacon; put over them more forced meat, rubbed over and p- 
with yolks of eggs, and cover them with ſlices of bacon. flat in 
Cover the ſtew pan cloſe, and put fire under and over thyme 
it, but take care it does not burn. When done, turn Pepper 
it into a hot diſh, take off the bacon, ſkim off the fat, and ro 
put in ſome. veal cullis, and ſerve it hot. ED of 
| )acon, 
Terrine of Veal Griftles.- | (crag.c1 

TAKE a good quantity of veal griſtles, from the Neelery, 
| breaſt or any other part; waſh them in two or three much \ 
waters, and then ſet them on a fieve to drain. Put ſtew it 


ſome butter into a ſtewpan, ſet it over a ſlow fire; pt lirain h 
in a piece of butter when it boils, which is when it has t: over 
done hiſſing. Put in the griſtles, and an onion ſhred e a goo 
very fine, ſome pepper and ſalt, ſome ſweet herbs ſhred add mo 
fine, and ſome flour. Let theſe fry a little, then pul ring 


in ſome gravy, and let them ſtew. Then cut to piece take the 


three 


0 
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ad it, MI three good cabbages, or imperial lettuces, and put them 
had, in to ftew. When it is enough, ſkim off the fat, then 
pour in ſome cullis of ham or bacon, and ſerve it up. 


Veal d- la- bourgeoiſe. 75 


of a HAVING cut veal into thick ſlices, lard them with 
acon; ¶ bacon, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, 


icked = cloves, nutmeg, and chopped parſley. Cover the bot- 
er, let I tom of your ſtewpan with ſlices of fat beacon, lay the 
veal upon them, cover the pan, and ſet it over the fire 


on 
** of for eight or ten minutes, juſt to be hot, and no more. 
(weer- Then, with a briſk fire, brown your veal on both fides, 
ingre- and ſhake ſome flour over it. Pour in a quart of good 
When Þ broth or gravy, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew gently till 
en the Wit be enough. Then take gut the ſlices of bacon, and 
ombs, kim all the fat off clean, and beat up the yolks of 


| theſe {three eggs, with ſome of the gravy. Mix all together, 
t ſome Rand keep it ſtirring one way till it be ſmooth and thick. 
meat, Then take it up, lay your meat in the diſh, pour the 
e ham ſauce over it, and garniſh with lemon. | 

er the Neck of Veal a-la-royal. 


t | | 
ke ut TAKE a neck of veal, and cut off the ſcrag-end, 


4 over Hand part of the chine-bone, in order to make it lie 
bacon, fat in the diſh. Then chop very fine a little parſley and 


4 over Nchyme, a few ſhalors and muſhrooms, and feaſon with” 


e turn pepper and ſalt. Cut middling-ſized lards of bacon, 
he fat, and roll them in the herbs and ſeafoning. Lard the lean 
| E of the neck; put it in a ſtev pan, with ſome lean 
hacon, or the ſhank of a ham, and the chine- bone and 

ſerag cut in pieces, with a little beaten mace, a head of 

om the Neelery, onions, and three or four carrots. Pour in as 
r three much water as will cover it, ſnut the pan cloſe, and 
\ Put ev it flowly two or three hours, till it be tender. Then 
re ; put lirain half a pint of the liquor through a fine fieve, ſet 
n it has Nit over a ſtove, let it boil, and Keep ſtirring it till it be 
n ſhjed ot a good brown, but take care not to let it burn. Then 
58 ſhred dd more of the liquor, ſtrain off the fat, and keep it 
hen put} ring till it become thick and of a fine brown. Then 


o piecaſf ke the veal out of the ſtew pan, wipe it clean, and 
| 1 1 put 


three 
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put the larded ſide down upon the glaze; fer it Ling or 
fix minutes over a gentle fire to take the glaze, and then 
lay it in the diſh, with the glazed fide upwards. Put into 
the ſame ſtewpan as much flour as will lie on a fix. 
pence, ſtir it about well, and add ſome of the braize- 
liquor, if any be left. 
rhickneſs, ſtrain it, and pour it into the bottom of the 
diſh. Squeeze in a little lemon juice, and lend it up 
to ien | 
Feat Gu 


TAKE a fillet of veal, and having cut off large 
collops, hack them well with the back of a knife. Spread 
very thinly forcemeat over each of them, and roll them 
up, and roaſt them, or bake them in an oven. Make 
a ragoo of oyſters and ſweetbreads cut in ſquare bits, a 
few muſhrooms and morels, and lay them in the diſh 
with the rolls of veal. If you have oyſters enough, 
chop and mix ſome of them with the forcemeat, as it 
. will add much to its goodneſs. Put nice brown gravy 
Into the diſh, and ſend them up hot, with forcemeat 
balls round them. 


Fillet of Veal with Collops 


TAKE a ſmall fillet of veal, and cut what collops 
you want. Then take the udder, and fill it with force- 
meat; roll it round, tie it with a packthread acroſs, and 
roaſt it. Lay your collaps in the diſh, and lay your 
udder in the middle. Garniſh with lemon. NG. 


Fricaudo of Veal. 


TAKE a leg of veal, and cut out of the thick _ 
of it ſteaks half an inch thick, and ſix inches long. 
Lard them with ſimall chardoons, and dredge them with 
flour. Broil them before the fire till they be of a fine 
brown, and then put them into a large toſſing-pan, with 
a quart of good gravy, and let them ſtew halt an hour. 
Then put in a flice of lemon, a little anchovy, two tea: 
ſpoontuls of lemon-pickle, a large ſpoonful of walnut 
ketchup, the fame of browning, a little chyan Pepper 


Let it boil till it be of a proper 
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and a few morels and truffles. When your Foicitich 
be tender, take them up, and thicken your gravy with 
butter and flour. Strain it, put your fricandos in the 


diſh, pour your gravy on them, and garniſh with lemon 


and berberries. Some lay fried forcemeat balls round 
them, or forcemeat rolled in veal caul, and yolks of 


eggs boiled hard, which has a very good effect. 


Bombarded Veal. 


HAVING nicely taken out the bone from a fillet 
of veal, make a forcemeat in the following manner: 
Take the.crumb of a penny loaf, half a pound of fat 


bacon ſcraped, an anchovy, two or three ſprigs of ſweet 
marjoram, a little lemon-peel, thyme, and parſley. 
Chop theſe well together and ſeaſon them to your taſte 
with ſalt, chyan pepper, and a little nutmeg grated. 


Mix up all together with an egg and a little cream, and 
with this forcemeat fill up the place from whence the 
bone was taken, Then make cuts all round the fillet, 


at about an inch diſtance from each other. Fill one 
nick with forcemeat; a ſecond with ſpinach that has 


been well boiled and ſqueezed ; a third with crumbs of 


bread, chopped oyſters, and beef marrow; a fourth 
with the forcemeat, and thus fill up the holes round the 
fillet, Wrap the caul cloſe round it, and put it in a 
deep pot, with a pint of water. Make a coarſe paſte 


to lay ovef it, in order to prevent the oven giving it a 


diſagreeable taſte. As ſoon as it be taken out of the 
oven, ſkim off the fat, and put the gravy into a ſtew- 


pan, with a ſpoonful of muſhroom ketchup, another of 
lemon-pickle, five boiled artichoke bottoms cut in 


quarters, two ſpoonfuls of browning, and half an ounce 
of morels and truffles. Thicken the ſauce with butter 
and flour, give it a gentle boil, put your veal into the 
diſh, and pour your ſauce over it. 


Shoulder of Veal d la Rene | 


CUT the ſkin off a ſhoulder of veal ſo that it may 


hang at one end, then lard the meat withr bacon and 
ham, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, ſweet herbs, 
1 . 


parſley, 
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parſley, and lemon-peel. Cover it again with che. ſkin, | 


ſew it with gravy, and when it be juſt tender enough, 


take it up. Then take ſorrel; ſome lettuce chopped 


ſmall, and ſtew them in ſome butter with parſley, onions, 
and muſhrooms. The herbs being tender, put to them 
ſome of the liquor, ſome ſweetbreads and ſome bits of 


ham. Let all ſtew together a little while; then lift up 


the ſkin, lay the ſtewed herbs over and under, cover It 
again with the ſkin, wet it with melted butter, ſtrew it 
over with crumbs of bread, and ſend it to the oven to 
brown. Serve 1t up hot, with ſome good gravy in the 
diſh. The French, before it goes to the oven, ſtrew it 


over with parmeſan. : 


Sweetbreads of V eal d Ia . 


LARD the largeſt ſweetbreads you can get, and 
open them in ſuch a manner that you can ſtuff in force- 
meat. Three will make a fine diſh. Make your force- 
meat with a large fowl or young cock: ſkin it, and pick 
off all the fleſh. Take half a pound of fat and lean 
bacon, cut 1t very fine, and beat them in a. mortar. 
Seaſon it with an anchovy, ſome nutmeg, a little lemon- 
peel, a very little thyme, and ſome parſley. Mix theſe 
up with the yolks of two eggs, fill your ſwectbreads, 
and faſten them with fine wooden ſkewers. Take the 
ſtew pan, lay layers of bacon at the bottom of the pan, 
and ſeaſon them with pepper, falr, mace, cloves, ſweet 
herbs, and a large onion ſliced. Upon that lay thin 
ſlices of veal, and then lay on your ſweetbreads. Cover 
it cloſe, let it ſtand eight or ten minutes over a flow 
fire, and then pour in a quart of boiling water or broth, 
Cover it cloſe, and Jet it ſtew two hours very ſoftly, 
Then take out the ſweetbreads, keep them hot, ſtrain 
the gravy, {kim all the fat off, and boil it up till it be 
reduced to about half a pint. Then put in the ſweet- 
breads, and give them two or three minutes ſtew in the 
gravy ; then lay them 1n the diſh, and pour the gravy 
over them. Garniſh with lemon. 
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Stweetbreads en v Gordineare. r 
' PARBOIL three ſweetbreads ; take 4 Men pn 


and lay layers of bacon, or ham and veal; over that lay 
the ſweetbreads, with the upper ſide downwards. Put 


a layer of veal and bacon over them, a pint of veal 


| broth, and three or ſour blades of mace. Stew them 


gently three quarters of an hour; then take out the 
ſweetbreads, ſtrain the gravy through a ſieve, and ſkim 
off the fat. Make an amulet of yolks of eggs, in the 


following manner : Beat up four yolks of eggs, put two 


on a plate, and put them over a ſtewpan of water 
boiling over the fire. Put another plate over it, and it 
will ſoon be done. Put a little ſpinachjuice into the 
other half, and ſerve it the fame. Cut it out in ſprigs 
of what form you pleaſe, and put it over the ſweet= 
breads in the diſh, and keep them as hot as you can. Put 


ſome butter rolled i in flour to thicken the gravy, and 


two yolks of eggs beat up in a gill of cream. Put it 


over the fire, and keep ſtirring it one way till it be 
thick and ſmooth. Put it under the ſweetbreads, and 


ſend it up. Garniſh with beet-root and lemon. 
| A Calf's Pluck. 45 


BOL the lights and part of the liver, roaſt the 
heart ſtuffed with ſuet, ſweet herbs, and a little parſley, 


all chopt ſmall; a few. crumbs of bread, ſome pepper, 
ſalt, nutmeg, and a little lemon- peel: mix it up with 
the yolk of an egg. When the lights and liver are 
boiled, chop them very ſmall, and put them into 2 
faucepan with a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſome 


pepper and ſalt, with a little lemon or vinegar, if agree- 


able. Fry the other part of the liver as before men- 
tioned, with ſome little ſlices of bacon. Lay the mince 
at the bottom; the heart in the middle, and the fried 


liver and bacon round, with ſome criſped parſley. For 
ſauce, plain butter. Though it is a very e diſh, it 


may be eaſily reduced. 


A Midcalf. 


8TUP F a calf's heart with forcemeat, and ſend it 
to the oven in an earthen diſh, with a little water under 


1 2 el; 1 95 5 
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. Lay butter over it, and dredge it with 8 Boil 
half the liver, and all the lights for half an hour; then 


chop them ſmall, and put them in a toſſing- pan, with a 


pint of gravy, a ſpoonful of ketchup, and one of lemon- 
pickle. Squeeze in half a lemon, ſeaſon with pepper 

and ſalt, and thicken with a good piece of butter rolled 
in flour. When you diſh it up, pour the mincemeat in 
the bottom, and have the other half of the liver ready 
fried of a fine brown, and cut in thin ſlices, and little 


pieces of bacon, Set the heart in the middle, and laß 


the liver and bacon over the minced meat. 
. bart rogſled. 


HAVING made a forcemeat of the crumb of half 


a penny loaf, a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet chopped 
ſmall, a little parſley, ſweet marjoram, and lemon: peel, 
mixed up with a little pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and the 
yolk of an egg, fill the heart with, it, and lay a veal 
caul over the ſtuffing, or a ſheet of writing paper, to 
keep it in its. place. Lay it in a Dutch oven, and keep 
turning it till it be thoroughly roaſted. When you difh 
it up, lay flices of lemon round it, and * good 
melted butter over it. 


Calf. s Head Aue 


THIS is an elegant top diſh, not very expenſive, 
and is prepared in the following manner: Take the hair 
off a large calf's head, as directed in the mock- turtle, 
p. 31. Then raiſe off the ſkin with a ſharp-pointed 
knife, and as much of the meat from the bone as you 
can poſſibly get, ſo that it may appear like a whole 
head when ſtuffed ; but be careful not to cut holes in 

the ſkin. Then ſcrapea pound of fat bacon, take the 

crumbs of two penny loaves, a ſmall nutmeg grated, 
and ſeaſon to your taſte with ſalt, chyan pepper, anda 
littie lemon- peel. Beat up the yolks of ſix eggs, and 
mix all upin a rich forcemeat. Put a little of it into 
the ears, and the reſt into the head. Then put it into 


a deep pot, juſt wide enough to take it in, and put to 


it two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a blade 
or 


% 
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or two of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an anchovy, 
two ſpoonfuls of walnut and muſhroom ketchup, the 
ſame quantity of lemon pickle, and a little ſalt and 
chyan pepper. Lay a coarſe paſte over it to keep in 
the ſteam, and put it for two hours and a half in a ver 
quick oven. When you take it out, lay the head in a 
ſoup-diſh, ſkim off the fat from the gravy, and ſtrain it 
through a hair- ſieve into a toſſing- pan. Thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in flour, and when it has boiled 
a few minutes, put in the yolks of {ix eggs well beaten, 
and mixed with half a pint of cream. Have ready. 
boiled a few forcemeat balls, half an ounce of truffles 
and morels; but do not ſtew them in the gravy. Pour 
the gravy over the head, and garniſh with truffles and 
morels, forcemeat balls, berberries and muſhrooms. 


| Breaſt of Veal in Hodge-Podpe. 
CUT the briſket of a breaſt of veal into little pieces, 
and every bone aſunder. Then flour it, and put half a 
pound of good butter into a ſtewpan. When it be hot, 
throw in the veal, fry itall overof a fine light brown, and 
then have ready a tea-kettle of boiling water. Pour it 
into the ſtewpan, fill it up, and ſtir it round, Throw. © 
in a pint of green peas, a fine whole lettute clean ; 
waſhed, two or three blades of mace; a little whole 
pepper tied in a muſlin rag, a ſmall bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a ſmall onion ſtuck with a few cloves, and a little 
ſalt. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew an hour, or till it be 
boiled to your palate, if you would have ſoup made of 
it; but, if you would only have ſauce to eat with the 
veal, you muſt ſtew it till there be juſt as much as you 
would have for ſauce, and ſeaſon it with ſalt to your 
palate. Take out the onion, ſweet herbs, and ſpice, 
and pour it all together into your diſh, If you have no 
peas, pare three or four cucumbers, ſcoop out the pulp; 
and cut them into little pieces; and take four or five 
heads of celery clean waſhed, and cut the white part 
ſmall, When you have no letfuces, take the little 
hearts of ſavoys, or the little young ſprouts that grow 5 
on the old cabbage-ſtalks, about as big as the top of 
1 3 your 
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your thumb. If you would make a very fine diſh of 


it, fill the inſide of your lettuce with forcemeat, and 
tie the top cloſe with a thread. Stew it till there be juſt 


enough for ſauce. Set the lettuce in the middle, and 


the veal round, and pour the ſauce all round it. Garniſh 
yourdiſh with raſped bread, made intofigures with your. 


fingers. This 1s the cheapeſt way of drefling a breaſt 


of veal to be good and ſerve a number of people. 


Diſguiſed Leg of Veal and Bacon. 


HAVING larded your veal all over with ſlips of 
bacon, and a little lemon-peel, boil it with a piece of 
bacon. When it be enough, take it up, cut the bacon 


into flices, and have ready ſome dried ſage and pepper 
rubbed fine. Rub it over the bacon, lay the veal in 


the diſh, and the bacon round it; ſtrew it all over with 
fried parſley, and have green ſauce in cups, thus made: 
Take two handfuls of ſorrel, pound it in a mortar, and 
ſqueeze out the juice. Put it into a ſaucepan with ſome 
melted butter, a little ſugar, and the juice of a lemon. 
Or you may make it thus: Beat two handfuls of ſorrel 
in a mortar, with two pippins quartered; ſqueeze the 
Juice out, with the juice of a lemon, or vinegar, and 


{weeten with ſugar. 
Loin of Veal en Epigram. 


HAVING roaſted a fine loin of veal; as directed in 
the chapter for roaſting, take it up, and carefully take 
the ſkin off the back part without breaking it. Cut out 


all the lean meat; bur leave the ends whole, to hold the 


following mincemeat: mince all the meat very fine with 


the kidney part, put it into a little veal gravy, enough 


to moiſten it with the gravy that comes from the loin. 
Put in a little pepper and ſalt, ſome lemon-peel ſhred 
fine, the yolks of three eggs, and a ſpoonful of ketchup. 
Thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour. Give it 
a ſhake or two over the fire, and put it into the loin, 
and then pull the ſkin over. If the ſkin ſhould not 


quite cover it, give it a brown with a hot iron, or put 


it in an oven for fifteen minutes. Send it up hot, and 
carniſh with berberries ane lemon. 


Pillow 5 
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Pillow of - 7 eal, 2-4 
HAVING half roaſted a neck or breaſt of TY cut 


it into ſix pieces, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and 


nutmeg. Take a pound of rice, put to it a quart of 
broth, ſome mace, and a little ſalt. Do it over a ſtove, 


or very ſlow fire, till it be thick; but butter the bottom 


of the pan or diſh you do it in. Beat up the yolks of 
fix eggs, and ſtir them into it. Then take a little 
round deep difh, butter it, and lay ſome of the rice at 
the bottom. Then lay the veal on a round heap, and 
cover it all over with rice. Waſh it over with the 


yolks of eggs, and bake it an hour and a half. Then 


open the top, and pour in a pint of rich good gravy. 
Garniſh with a Seville orange cut in quarters, and ſend 


it hot to table. 
Savoury Diſh of Veal. 


HAVING cut large collops out of a leg of veal, 
ſpread them abroad on a dreſſer, hack them with the 
back of a knife, and dip them into the yolks of eggs. 
Seaſon them with cloves, mace, nutmeg, and pepper, 
beaten fine. Make forcemeat with ſome of your veal, 
beef ſuet, oyſters chopped, ſweet herbs ſhred fine, and 
the aforeſaid ſpice. Strew all theſe over your collops, 
roll and tie them up, put them on ſkewers, tie them to 
a ſpit, and roaſt them. To the reſt of your forcemeat 
add a raw egg or two, and roll them in balls and fry 
them. Pur them into your diſh, with your meat when 


roaſted, and make the ſauce with ſtrong broth, an an- 


chovy, a ſhalot, a little white wine, and ſome ſpice. 
Let it ſtew, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour. Pour the ſauce into the diſh, lay the meat in, 
and garniſh with lemon. 


1 To make 8 Veal. 


CUT out the middle bone from a fillet of veal of a 
cow-calf, ſo that the meat may lie flat in the ſtewpan. 
Cut off the udder, and ſlice it in long pieces, and roll it 


in ſeaſoning of pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and ſweet herbs, 


finely ſhred. Make holes in the filler, and ſtick in 


theſe ſeaſoned pieces as Thick as you can, until the 
I 4 whole 
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whole is ſtuffed in. Then lay butter in the pan, and 
put in the meat; ſet it on a gentle fire, turning and 
ſhaking it as you have occaſion. Then ſcum the fat 
off, and put in an onion ſtuck with cloves, a lemon 
pared, and cut in half, and ſqueeze in the juice. Con- 
tinue to ſhake it. If your-fire be as-it ought, it wall 
take five hours. One hour before it be done, put in 
a pint of ſtrong gravy. When the meat is juſt done 

enough, ſet on a pint of muſhrooms, with a little of the 
gravy, and let the meat be again ſcummed clean from 
the fat. Before you uſe the liquor, thicken it with 

flour and butter, and pour it into the diſh to the meat. 


. To dreſs the Umbles of Deer. | wy 
TAKE the kidney of a deer, with the fat of the 
heart ; ſeaſon them with a little pepper, ſalt, and nut- 
meg. Firſt try them, and then ſtew them in ſome good 
gravy ill they be tender. Squeeze in a little lemon; 
take the ſkirts, and ſtuff them with a forced meat made 
with the fat of the veniſon, ſome fat of bacon, grated 
bread, pepper, mace, ſage, and onion chopped very 


ſmall. Mix it with the yolk of an egg. When the 


ſkirts are ſtuffed with this forced meat, tie them to the 
ſpit to roaſt; but firſt lard them with thyme and lemon- 
peel. When they be done, lay the ſkirts in the middle 


of the diſh, and the fricaſee round it. 
Harico of a Neck of Mutton. 


HAVING cut the beſt end of a neck of mutton _ 


into chops, in ſingle ribs, flatten them, and fry them of 
a light brown. Then put them into a large ſaucepan, 
with two quarts of water, a Jarge carrot cut in ſlices, 
and when they have ſtewed a quarter of an hour, put 
in two turnips cut in ſquare pieces, the white part of a 
head of celery, two cabbage lettuces fried, a few heads 
of aſparagus, and ſeaſon all with a little chyan pepper. 
Boil them all together till they be tender, and put it 
into a tureen or ſoup-diſh, without any thickening to 
the gravy. C : | 


— 
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Sjoulder of Mutton ſurhriſedt. 
' PUT a ſhoulder of mutton, having 
it, into a toſſing- pan, with two quarts of veal gravy, 


four ounces of rice, a little beaten mace, and a tea- 


ſpoonful of muſhroom powder. Stew it an hour, or 
fl the rice be enough, and then take up your mutron, 
and keep it hot. Put to the rice half a pint of cream, 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Then ſhake it 
well, and boil it a few minutes, Lay your mutton on 
the diſh, and pour your grayy over it. You may n 
with either pickles or berberries. 


A Baſque of Mutton. 


LAY the caul of a leg of veal in a aer diſh, of 
the ſize of a ſmall punch- bowl, and take the lean of a 
leg of mutton that has been kept a week, Having 


chopped it exceedingly ſmall, take half of its weight in 


beef marrow, the crumb of a penny loaf, the rind of half 
a lemon grated, halfa pint of red wine, two anchovies, 


and the yolks of four eggs. Mix it as you would 1 


meat, and lay it in the caul in the inſide of the di 

Faſten the caul, bake it in a quick oven, and when it 
comes out, lay your diſh up- ſide down, and turn the 
whole out. Pour over it brown gravy, pour veniſon 


ſauce into a boat, and make uſe of pickles for garniſh, 


Sheeps Rumps and Kidnies. 


THIS is a pretty fide or corner diſh, and may be 
thus prepared. Boil ſix ſheeps rumps in veal gravy ; 


then lard your kidnies with bacon, and ſet them before 
As ſoon as the rumps became 


the fire in a tin oven. 
tender, rub them over with the yolk of an egg, « little 


grated nutmeg, and ſome chyan pepper, Skim the fat 


from the gravy, and put the gravy in a toſſing- pan, 


with three ounces of boiled rice, a ; lanes of good 


cream, and a little ketchup and muſhroom powder, 


Thicken it with flour and butter, and give it a gentle 


boil. Fry your . till they be of a light brown; 
and when you diſh them up, lay them round on the 
rice, ſo that the fmall ende may meet in the middle; 

| lay 


4 
| 
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lay a kidney between every rump, and n with 


berberries and red cabbage. 
. Mutton Rumi 3 


BOIL fix mutton rumps for fifteen minutes in water; 


then take them out, and cut them into two, and put 


them into a ſtewpan, with half a pint of good gravy, 
a gill of white wine, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a 


little ſalt and chyan pepper. Cover them cloſe, and 
ſtew them till they be tender. Take them and the 
onion out, and thicken the gravy with a little butter 
rolled in flour, a ſpoonful of browning, and the juice 
of half a lemon. Boll it up till it be ſmooth, but not 
too thick. Then put in your rumps, give them a top or 
two, and diſh them up hot. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh 
and beet-root. For variety, you may leave the rumps 
whole, and lard ſix kidnies on one ſide, and do them the 
ſame as the rumps, only not boil them, and put the 


rumps in the middle of the diſh, and kidnies round 


them, with the ſauce over all. The kidnies make a 
pretty ſide diſh of themſelves. 5 | 


Shoulder of Mutton boiled with Onion Sauce. 


A SHOULDER of mutton, or veal, may be boiled 
the ſame way, which mult be put into the por when 
the water be cold ; and when it be FIGS, {mother it 
with onion ſauce. 


Mutton kebobbed 


HAVING cut a loin of mutton into four pieces, 
take off the ſkin, rub them with the yolk of an egg, and 
ſtrew over them a few crumbs of bread, and a little 

arſley ſhred fine. Spit and roaſt them, and keep baſt- 
ing them all the time with freſh butter, in order to make 
the froth riſe. When they be properly done, put a little 
brown gravy under them, and make uſe of pickles for 


garniſh, 
Mutton the Turkiſh Way 


HAVING cut your meat into A ſlices, waſh it 
In vinegar, and put it into a pot or ſaucepan that has a 


cloſe 


parſle 
well k 
Boll ! 
and p 
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cloſe cover to it. Put in ſome rice, whole pepper, and 
three or four whole onions. Let all theſe ſteẽ together, 
ſkimming it frequently. When it be enough, take out 
the onions, and feaſon it with ſalt to your palate. Lay 
the mutton in the diſh, and pour the rice and liquor 
over it. The neck and leg are the beſt joints to dreſs 
this way. To a leg put in four quarts of water, and a 
quarter of a pound of rice. To a neck, two quarts of 
water, and two ounces of rice. To every pound of meat 
allow a quarter of an hour, being cloſely covered. If 
you put in a blade or two of mace, and a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, it will be a great addition. When it be- 
juſt enough, put in a piece of butter, and take care the: 
rice do not burn to the pot. In all theſe things, you 
ſhould lay ſkewers at the bottom of the pot to lay your 
meat on, that it may not ſtick. e 


Leg of Mutton d Ia haut got. | 
TAKE a leg of mutton, and let it hang for a fort- 
night in any place ; then ſtuff every part of it with ſome 
cloves of garlic, rub it with pepper and ſalt, and then 
roaſt it. When it be properly roaſted, ſend it up, 
with ſome good gravy and red wine in the diſh, 
© Leg of Mutton roafted with Cockles. 


STUFF your mutton in every. part with cockles, 
roaſt it, and garniſh with horſe-radiſh. | 


Leg of Mutton roaſted with Oyflers. _ 
TAKE a leg of mutton that has been two or three. 
days killed, ſtuff every part of it with oyſters, roaſt it, 
and garniſh as above. | ni i art yes ane, 
hy Mutton Chops in diſguiſe. „ 
HAVING got what number of mutton chops you 
pleaſe, rub them with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little 
parſley. Roll each chop in half a ſheet of white paper, 
well buttered in the inſide, and rolled cloſe at each end., 
Boil ſome hogs-lard or beef dripping in a ſtewpan, 
and put the ſteaks into it. Fry them of a fine brown, 
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lay them in your diſh, and garniffi with fried parſſey. 


Serve them up with good gravy in a ſauce- boat; but 
be particularly careful, that you do not break the paper 
nor have any fat in the diſh; to prevent which, they 
ſhould be drained carefully. MFC 5 


Shoulder of Mutton en Epigram. | 


TAKE a ſhoulder of mutton, and when it be roaſted 


almoſt enough, carefully take off the ſkin-about the 


thickneſs of a crown piece, and alſo the ſhank bone at 


the end. Then ſeaſon both the ſkin and ſhank bone 


_ with pepper and ſalt, a little lemon-peel cut ſmall, and 


a few ſweet herbs and crumbs'of bread. Lay this on 


the gridiron, till it be of a fine brown; and in the mean 


time, take the reſt of the meat, and cut it like a haſh, 
about the bigneſs of a ſhilling. Save the-gravy, and 
put it to it, with a few ſpoonfuls of ſtrong gravy, a little 
nutmeg, half an onion cut fine, a ſmall bundle of herbs, 


a little pepper and ſalt, ſome gerkins cut very ſmall, a 


few muſhrooms, two cr three truffles cur ſmall, two 
ſpoonfuls of wine, and a little flour dredged into it. 
Let all theſe ſtew together very ſlewly for five or ſix 
minutes, taking care that it do not boil. Take out the 
ſweet herbs, lay the haſh in the diſh, and the broiled 
upon it. N 

© hs Scotch Collops. 


CUT your collops off the thick part of a leg of 


veal, the {ize and thickneſs of a crown piece, and put 
a piece of butter browned in your toſſing- pan. Then 


lay in your collops, and fry them over a quick fire. 
Shake and turn them, and keep them on a fine froth. 
When they be fried of a light brown, put them into a 


pot, and fet them upon the hearth, to keep them warm. 
Put cold butter again into your pan every time you 


fill it, and fry them as before, and ſo continue till you 


have finiſhed them. When you have fried them all 
brown, pour the gravy from them into a toffing-pan, 
with half a pint of gravy made of the bones and bits you 
cut the collops off, half a lemon, a little anchovy, half 
an ounce of morels, a large ſpoonful of browning, the 
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ſame of ketchup, two tea-fpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, 
and ſeaſon to your taſte with ſalt and chyam-pepper. 
Thicken it with butter and flour, let it boat five ar fix 
minutes, and then put in your collops, and ſhake them 
over the fire, but take care not to let them boil. When 
they have ſimmered a little, take them out with am 
egg-ſpoon, and lay them on the diſh. Then firain 
your gravy, and pour it hot on them. Lay on them 
forcemeat balls, and little ſlices of bacon: curled round 
a ſkewer and boiled. Throw a few muſhrooms over 
them, and garniſh with berberries and lemon. 


Swweetbreads d-la-daub. | 

HAVING procured three of the fineſt and largeſt 
ſweetbreads, put them for five minutes in a faucepan 
of boiling water. Then take them out, and when they 
be cold, lard them with little pieces of bacon, a row 
down the middle, then a. row on each ſide, with le- 
mon- peel cut the ſize of a ſtraw; then a row on each 
fide of pickled cucumbers, cut very fine. Put them 
into a toſſing- pan, with good veal gravy, a little juice 
of lemon, and a ſpoonful of browning. Stew'them 
gently for a quarter of an hour, and a little before they 
be ready, thicken with flour and butter. Diſh:them up, 
and pour the gravy over them ; lay round them bunches 
of boiled celery, or oyſter patties, and garniſh with 
berberries or parſley. 


Oxford John. 


_ CUT a ſtale leg of mutton into as thin collops as 
you can, and take out all the fat ſinews. Seaſon them 
with ſalt, pepper, and mace, and ſtrew among them a 
little ſhred parſley, thyme, and two or three ſhalots; Put 
a good lump of butter into a ſtewpan, and as ſoon as it 
be hot, put in all your collops. Keep ſtirring them with 
a wooden ſpoon till they be three parts done, and then 
add half a pint of gravy, alittle juice of lemon, and 
thicken it with flour and butter. Let them-ſimmer four 
or five minutes, and they will be quite enough; but if 
you let them boil, or have them ready before you want 
| 5 JJ 
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them, they will grow hard. Throw fried pieces of 
bread, cut in dices, over and round them, and ſerve 
Tow up hot. | 

e 8 Head. 

HAvI NG ſkinned the head, ſplit it, and take out 
the black part of the eyes. Then waſh and clean it well, 
and lay it in warm water till it looks white. Waſh and 
clean the purtenances, take off the gall, and lay them 
in water. Having boiled it half an hour, mince very 
ſmall the heart, liver, and lights, and put the mince- 
meat 1n a tofſing-pan, with a quart of mutton gravy, 
half a lemon, a little ketchup, and ſome pepper and ſalt. 
Thicken it with flour and butter, a ſpoon: ul of cream, 
and juſt boil it up. When the head be boiled, rub it 
over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it crumbs of 
bread, a little ſhred parſley, and ſome pepper and falt. 
Baſte it well with butter, and brown it before the fire, or 
vith a ſalamander. Put the purtenances in the diſh, lay 

the head over it, and garniſh with pickles or lemon. 


Lamb's Bits. 


TO dreſs : a diſh of lamb's bits, ſkin the ſtones, ad 
ſplit them. Lay them on a dry cloth with the ſweet- 
breads and liver, and dredge them with flour. Fry 
them in lard or butter till they be of a light brown, and 
then lay them on a fieve to drain. Fry a good quantity 
of parſley, lay your bits on the dith, the parſley in lumps 
over it, and pour round them melted butter. 


Leg of Lamb forced. | 

TAKE out all the meat with a ſharp knife, and care- 
fully leave the ſkin and fat whole on it. Make the lean 
you cut out of it into forcemeat, in this manner: To ten 
pounds of meat add three of beef ſuet cut fine, and 
nicely pounded in a marble mortar. Take away all the 
{kin of the ſuet, and mix that and the meat with four 
ſpoonfuls of grated bread, eight or ten cloves, five or 
{ix large blades of mace, dried and. beaten fine, half a 
large nutmeg grated, a little pepper and ſalt, a little le- 
W cut fine, a very little thy me, fome PR 
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and four eggs. Mix all together, put it into the ſkin | _ 
again juſt as it was, in the ſame ſhape, ſew it ups roaſt © 
it, and baſte it with butter. Cur the loin into ſteaks, | 
and fry it nicely. Lay the leg i in the diſh, and the loin 
round it. Then ſerve it up, with a pint of good V 
poured into the diſh. 


Lamb Chops en Caſorole. 


HAVING cut a loin of lamb into chops, put yolks 
of eggs on both ſides, and ſtrew over it crumbs of bread, 
with a little cloves and mace, pepper and ſalt mixed. 
Fry them of a nice light brown, and put them round 
in a diſh as cloſe as you can; but leave a hole in the 
middle to put the following ſauce in: all ſorts of ſweet 
herbs and parſley chopped fine, ſtewed a little in ſome 
good thick gravy. Garniſh with fried * 


Barbecued Pip, 


HAVING dreſſed a pig of ten weeks old, as if it 
were to be roaſted, make a forcemeat in the following 
manner: Take the liver of the pig, two anchovies, and 
fix ſage leaves, and chop them very ſmall. Then put 

them into a marble mortar, with the crumb of half a 
penny loaf, half a pint of red wine, four ounces of but- 
ter, and half a tea ſpoonful of chyan pepper. Beat them 
all together to a paſte, put it into your pig's belly, and 
ſew it up. Lay your pig down at a good diſtance before 

a large briſk fire, and ſinge it well. Put into your drip- 
ping-pan three bottles of red wine, baſte it with the wine 
all the time it be roaſting, and when it be half roaſted, 
put under the pig two penny loaves. If there be not 
wine cnough, put-in more, and when the pig be near 
enough, take the loaves and ſauce out of the dripping- 
pan, and put to the ſauce half a lemon, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, and an anchovy chopped ſmall. Boll it a 
few minutes, and then draw your pig, after having 
roaited it four hours; put into the pig's mouth an 
apple, or a {mall lemon, and a loaf on each ſide. Strain 
your ſauce, and pour it on them botling hot, and ſerve 


It up. Garniſh with ſlices of lemon and berberries. 
A Pig 
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them, they will grow hard. Throw fried pieces of 


bread, cut in dices, over and round them, ang ſerve 


80 81 up hot. 
Lan Head. 

HAVI NG ſkinned the head, ſplit it, PEP caſts out 
the black part of the eyes. Then waſh and clean it well, 
and lay it in warm water till it looks white. Waſh and 
clean the purtenances, take off the gall, and lay them 
in water. Having boiled it half an hour, mince very 
ſmall the heart, liver, and lights, and put the mince- 
meat in a toſſing- pan, with a quart of mutton gravy, 
half a lemon, a little ketchup, and ſome pepper and ſalt. 
Thicken it with flour and butter, a ſpoontul of cream, 
and juſt boil it up. When the head be boiled, rub it 
over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over it crumbs of 
bread, a little ſhred parſley, and ſome pepper ani alt. 
Baſte it well with butter, and brown it before the fire, or 


_ with a ſalamander. Put the purtenances in the diſh, lay 
the . over it, and garniſh with pickJes or lemon. 


Lamb's Bits. 
TO . a di Ah of lamb's bits, ſkin the ſtoner and 


| ſplit them. Lay them on a dry cloth with the [weet- 


breads and liver, and dredge them with flour. Fry 
them in lard or butter till they be of a light brown, and 
then lay them on a fieve to drain. Fry a good quantity 


of parſley, lay your bits on the diſh, the partley in hs 


over it, and pour round them melted butter. 


Leg of Lamb forced. 
TAKE out all the meat with a ſharp knife, and care- 
fully leave the ſkin and fat whole on it. Make the lean 


you cut out of it into forcemecat, in this manner: To ten 


pounds of meat add three of 'beef ſuet cut fine, and 
nicely pounded in a marble mortar. Take away all the 
{kin of the ſuet, and mix that and the meat with four 
ſpoonfuls of grated bread, eight or ten cloves, five or 
fix large blades of mace, dried and beaten fine, half a 
large nutmeg grated, a little pepper and ſalt, a little le- 
mon- peel cut tine, a very little thyme, ſome parſley, 


and 


it up. Garniſh with ſlices of lemon and berberries. 
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and four eggs. Mix all together, put it into the Kin 


again juſt as it was, in the ſame ſhape, ſew it up, roaſt 
it, and baſte it with butter. Cut the loin into ſteaks, 
and fry it nicely. Lay the leg in the diſh, and the loin 
round it. Then ſerve it up, with a pint of good aN 
poured into the diſh. 


Lamb Chopss en Gaſorole. 


HAVING cut aloin of lambi into chops, put folks 
of eggs on both ſides, and ſtrew over it crumbs of bread, 
with a little cloves and mace, pepper and ſalt mixed. 
Fry them of a nice light brown, and put them round 
in a diſh as cloſe as you can; but leave a hole in the 
middle to put the following ſauce in: all ſorts of ſweet 
herbs and parſley chopped fine, ſtewed a little in ſome 


good thick gravy. Garniſh with fried parſley. 


Barbecued Pig. 


HAVING dreſſed a pig of ten weeks old, as if it 
were to be roaſted, make a forcemeat in the following 
manner: Take the liver of the pig, two anchovies, and 


fx ſage leaves, and chop them very ſmall. Then put 


them into a marble mortar, with the crumb of half a 
penny loaf, half a pint of red wine, four ounces of but- 


ter, and halfa tea-ſpoonful of chyan pepper. Beat them 


all together to a paſte, put it into your pig's belly, and 
ſew it up. Lay your pig down at a good diſtance before 
a large briſk fire, and ſinge it well. Put into your drip- 
ping-pan three bottles of red wine, haſte it with the wine 
all the time it be roaſting, and when it be half roaſted, 
put under the pig two penny loaves. If there be not 
wine enough, put in more, and when the pig be near 
enough, take the loaves and ſauce out of the dripping- 
pan, and put to the ſauce half a lemon, a bundle of 
tweet herbs, and an anchovy chopped ſmall. Boil it a 
few minutes, and then draw your pig, after having 
roaited it four hours; put into the pig's mouth an 
apple, or a {mall lemon, and a loaf on each ſide, Strain 
your ſauce, and pour it on them boiling hot, and ſerve 
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A Pip au Pere Duillet. 


- HAVING cut off the head, and divided kn p 
td qmnrter, lard them with bacon, and ſeafon them 


well with ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, cloves, and mace. Place 


a layer of far bacon at the bottom of a kettle, lay the 
head in the middle, and the quarters round it. Then 
put in a bay leaf, an onion ſhred, a lemon, ſome car- 
rots, parſley, and livers, and cover it again with bacon. 
Pur in a quart of broth, ſtew it for an hour, and then 
take it up. Put your pig into a ſtewpan, pour in a bot- 


tle of white wine, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for an 


hour very flowly. If you ferve it up cold, let it ſtand 
till it be ſo; then drain it well, and wipe it, that it may 
look white, and lay it in a diſh, with the head in the 
middle, and the quarters round it. Thruw ſome green 
parſley over all. Either of the quarters ſeparately make 


a pretty diſh. If you ſerve it up hot, you muſt, while 
the pig be ſtewing in the wine, take the firſt gravy it 


was ſtewed in, and ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain it. Then 
take a ſweetbread cut into five or ſix ſlices, ſome truf- 


fles, morels, and muſhrooms, and ſtew all together till 


they be enough. Thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, 
or a piece of butter rolled in flour; and when your pig 
be enough, rake it out, and lay it in your diſh. Put the 
wine it was ſtewed in to the ragoo, and then F it all 
over the pig, and uſe lemon for garniſh. 


A Pig Matelote. 


HAVING gutted and ſcalded your pig, andi taken 
off the head and pettitoes, cut your pig into four quar- 
ters, and put them, with the head and toes, into cold 
water. Cover the bottom of a ſtewpan with ſlices of 
bacon, and place the quarters over them, with the pet- 
titoes, and the head cut in two. Seaſon the whole with 
pepper and ſalt, a bay-leaf, a little thyme, an onion, 
and add a bottle of white wine. Then lay on more 
flices of bacon, put over it a quart of water, and let it 
boil. Skin and gut two large eels, and cut them in 
pieces about five or ſix inches long. When your pig 


be half done, put in your cels; then boil a dozen of 
| large 
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 largecraw-fiſh, cut off as claws, and take off the ſhells 


of the tail. When your pig and eels be enough, lay 


firſt your pig in the diſh, and your pettitoes round it: 
but do not put in the head, as that will make a pretty _ 


cold dith. Then lay your eels and craw-fiſh over them, 

and take the liquor they were ſtewed in; ſkim off the 
fat, and add to it half a pint of ſtrong gravy, thickened 
with a little piece of burnt butter. Pour this over it, 
and garniſh-with lemon and craw-fiſh, Fry the brains, 


and lay them round and all over the diſh, This will 


do for a firſt courſe or remove. 


A Gooſe 4 
PICK a large fine gooſe clean, {kin and bone it nice- 


* 


ly. and take off the fat. Then take a dried tongue, and 


boil and peel it. Take a fowl and treat it in the ſame 
manner as the gooſe; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and 
beaten mace, and roll it round the tongue. Seaſon the 
gooſe in the ſame manner, and put both tongue and 
towl into the gooſe. Put it into a little pot that will juſt 
hold it, with two quarts of beef gravy, a bundle of ſweet 


herbs, and an onion. Put ſome flices of ham, or good 


bacon, between the fowl and gooſe ; then cover it cloſe, 


and ſtew it over a fire for an hour very flowly. Then 


take up your gooſe, and ſkim off all the fat; ſtrain it, 
and put in a glaſs of red wine, two f. poonfuls of ketch- 
up, a veal ſweetbread cut ſmall, ſome truffles, muſh- 
rooms, and morels, a piece of butter rolled in flour, 


and, if wanted, ſome pepper and ſalt. Put the gooſe in 


again, cover it cloſe; and let it ſtew half an hour longer. 
Then take it up, pour the ragoo over it, and garniſh 
with lemon. You muſt remember to ſave the bones of 
the gooſe and fowl, and put them into the gravy when 
it be firſt ſet on, It will be an improvement, if you 
roll ſome beef marrow between the tongue and the fowl, 


and between the fowl and gooſe, as it will make 5 
them mellow, and eat the finer. Before we conclude 


this article, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the beſt 
method to bone a goole or * of any ſort, is to begin 
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i. t the breaſt .and take out all the bones without cut. 
ting the back; for when it be ſewed up; and you eome 


to ſtew it, it generally burſts in the back, whereby the 
..... 
— 7. Ducks Al- ue. 

CUT a couple of fine ducks into quarters, and fry 
them in butter till they be a little brown. Then pour 
out all the fat, duſt a little flour over them, and put in 
half a pint of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red 
wine, an anchovy, two ſhalots, and a bundle of ſweet 
herbs. Cover them cloſe and let them ſtew a quarter 


of an hour. Take out the herbs, ſkim off the fat, and 


let your ſauce be as thick as cream. Garniſh withle. 
mon or berberries, and fend it up to table. 13 


. Dick bas... 
_ HAVING ſinged and dreſſed your ducks, lard them 
5 7 through with baconrolled in ſhred parſley, onions, 
thyme, pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace. Put a fe ſlices 
of fat bacon in the bottom of a ſtewpan, the ſame of 


gammon of bacon or ham, two or three ſlices of beef 
or veal, and lay your ducks in with their breaſts down- | 
wards. Cover the ducks with ſlices the ſame as you put 


under them, and cut in a carrot or two, a turnip, a head 


of celery, an onion; four or five cloves, a blade of mace, 


and alittle wage Pepper: Cover them cloſe down; and 
let them ſimmer a little over a gentle ſtove till the breaſt 


be of a light brown. Then put in ſome broth or was 
ter, cover them down again as cloſely as you ean, and 


ſtew them gently till they be enough, which will require 
eg or eher hours. Then take ſome parſley, an onion 


or ſhalot, a few gerkins or capers, and two anchovies; 
chop them all very fine, and put them in a ſtewpan, 


with part of the liquor from the ducks, a little brown» 
ing, and the juice of a leman. Boil it up, and cut the 
ends of the bacon even with the breaſts of your ducks: 
Lay them on your diſh, pour the ſauce hot upon them 
id farve them up. 8 W253 #,mebrant 
2 3 Turbo 
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CAREFULLY bone your turkey, without ſpoil- 
ing the look of it, and ſtuff it with the following force- 
meat : Chop ſome oyſters very fine; take fome erumbs 
of bread, pepper, ſalt, and fhalots, and a very little 
thyme, parſley, and butter, Having filled your turkey 
with this as full as you think proper, few it up, tie it in 
a cloth, and boil it white; but be cautious not to boil 
it too much. You may ſerve it up with good oyſter 
ſauce, or you may. make a rich gravy of the bones, with 
a piece of veal, mutton, and bacon, feaſoned with falt, 
pepper, ſhalots, and a little mace, Strain it off through 
a fieve; and having before half boiled your turkey, ſtew 
it in this gravy juſt half an hour. Having well ſkim- 
med the gravy, diſh up your turkey in it, after you have 
thickened it with a few muſhrooms ſtewed white, or 
ſtewed palates, forcemeat balls, ſweetbreads, or fried 
_ oyſters, and pieces of lemon. Diſh it with the breaft 
upwards. If you chooſe it, you may add a few morels 
and truffles to your ſauce. . n 
Fools a-la-braife. a "> % „„ 
HAVING ſkewerod your fowl as for boiling, with 
the legs in the body, lay on it a layer of fat bacon, cut 
in pretty thin ſlices ; then wrap it round in beet-leaves, 
then in a caul of veal, and put it in a large ſaucepan, 
with three pints of water, a bunch of ſweet herbs, two 
or three blades of mace, a gill of Madeira wine, and 
half a lemon, 'Stew it till it be quite render, then take 
it up, and ſkim off the fat, and thicken your gravy with 
flour and butter. Strain it through a hair ſieve, and 
put to it a pint of oyſters, about a gill of thick cream, 
and keep ſhaking your toſſing- pan over the fire. When 
it has ſimmered a little, ſerve up your fowl with the 
bacon, beet- leaves, and caul on, and pour your hot 
ſauce upon it. Berberries or red beet - root may be 


uſed as a garniſh. 
| „ d 
PICK a large fowl clean, cut open the breaſt, and 


Like out the entrails, Take the {kin off whole, and 
2 | CW Having 
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having cut the fleſh from the bones, chop it with half 


a pint of oyſters, an ounce of beef marrow, and a little 


pepper and falt. Mix it up with cream, and lay the 
meat on the bones; then draw the ſkin over it, and 
ſew up the breaſt. Then cut large thin ſlices of bacon 
and lay them over the breaſt of your fowl ; tie on the 
bacon with packthread, and roaſt it for an hour before 
ia moderate fire. Make good brown gravy ſauce; 
pour it on your diſh, take off the bacon, and lay in 
your fowl. Serve it up, garniſhed with oyſters, muſs 


rooms, or pickles. 
Artificial Chickens or Pigeons... 


HAVING made a rich forcemeat with chickens, 


lamb, or veal, a piece of fat bacon, a little butter, the 
.yolk of an egg, and ſome parſley, ſcaſoned with pepper, 
alt, and a ſhalot, work it up into the ſhape of chickens 
or pigeons, putting the feet of the bird you intend it for 


in the middle, ſo as juſt to appear at the bottom. Roll 


the forcemeat in the yolk of an egg, then in crumbs 


of bread, and ſend them to the oven, on tin plates well 


buttered, and do not let them touch each other. Bake 
them of a light brown, and Pour gravy. into the diſh, 
or ſend them to table dry. 


Chickens in ſavory Jelly. 


TAKE. two chickens, and roaſt them. Boil ſome 


calf*s feet to a ſtrong jelly ; then take out the feet, and 
ſkim off the fat; beat up the whites of three eggs, and 
mix them with half a pint of white-wine vinegar, the 
juice of three lemons, a blade or two of mace, a few 


pepper corns, and a little ſalt. Put them to your jelly; 


and when it has boiled five or ſix minutes, ſtrain it ſeve- 
ral times through a jelly-bag till it be very clear. Then 


| put a little in the hottom of a bowl large enough to 


old your chickens, and when they be cold, and the 
jelly ſet, lay them in with their breaſts down, Then fil 
your bowl quite full with the reſt of your jelly, which 
you muſt take care to keep from ſetting, fo that when 
you pour it into the bowl it will not break. Let it ſtand 


al night ; and the next day put your baſon into warm 
water, 
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water, pretty near the top. As ſoon as you find it 
loole in the baſon, lay your An over it, and turn it out 


whole. "EM ; p . > TS 4 7 


Chicken Surpriſe, . 


ONE large fowl will do for a 4 Roaſt i it 
and take the lean from the bones; cut it into thin ſlices, 


about an inch long, and toſs it up with fix or ſeven ſpoon- 
fuls of cream, and a piece of butter, as big as a walnut, 


rolled in flour. Boil it up and ſet it to cool. Then 


cut ſix or ſeven thin ſlices of bacon round it, place them 
in a pattypan, and put ſome forcemeat on each ſide. 


Work them up into the form of a French roll, with a 


raw egg in your hand, leaving a hollow place in the 
middle. Put in your fowl, and cover them with ſome 


of the ſame forcemeat, rubbing them ſmooth with your 
hand and a raw egg. Make them of the height and 


bigneſs of a French roll, and throw a little fine grated 
bread over them. Bake them three quarters, or an hour, 


in a gentle oven, or under a baking cover, till they come 
to a fine brown, and place them on your mazarine, that 


they may not touch one another; but place them ſo that 
they may not fall flat in the baking; or you may form 
them on your table with a broad Kitchen knife, and 
place them on the thing you intend to bake them on. 


You may put the leg of a chicken into one of the loaves 


you intend for the middle. Let your ſauce be gravy, 
thickened with butter, and a little] juice of lemon. This 
is a pretty ſide diſh for a firſt courſe, ſums or winden 
if you can get them. | 


Chickens C. tiring rate. 


HAVING cut off the feet of your 1 break 


the breaſt-Hone flat with a rolling-pin; but take care you 
do not break the ſkin. Flour them, fry them of a tine 


brown in butter, and then drain all the fat out of the 


pan, but leave the chickens in. Lay a pound of gravy- 
beef, cut very thin, over your chickens, and a piece of 
veal cut very thin, a little mace, two or three cloves, 


ſome whote pepper, an onion, a little bunch of ſweet 
| K-43: _. . herbs, 
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70 herbs, and: a piece of carrot. Then pour in a quart. of 
boiling water, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for a quar- 
ter of an hour. Then rake out the chickens, and keep 
them hot; let the gravy boil till it be quite rich and 

good, and then ſtrain it off, and put it into your pan 

again, with two ſpoonfuls of red wine, and a few muſh- 


rooms. Put in your chickens to heat, then take them 
up, lay them into your diſh, and pour your ſauce over 
them. Garniſh with lemon, and a few ſlices of cold 


Chickens and Dang 
BOIL fix ſmall chickens very white; then take ſix 


hogs tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled 


whole in milk and water, and a good deal of ſpinach 
boiled green. Then lay your cauliflower in the mid- 
dle, the chickens cloſe all round, and the tongues round 
them with the roots outwards, and the ſpinach in little 
heaps between the tongues. Garniſh with little pieces 
of bacon toaſted, and lay a little piece on each of the 
tongues. This is a good diſh for a large ne | 


Large Fowls forced. 


HAVING cut the ſkin of a large fowl down the 
breaſt, carefully flip it down ſo as to take out all the 
meat, and mix it with a pound of beef ſuet cut ſmall, 
Then beat them together in a marble mortar, and take 
a pint of large oyſters cut ſmall, two anchovies, a ſhaler, 
a few ſweet herbs, alittle pepper, ſome nutmeg grated,, 
and the yolks of four eggs. Mix all theſe together, 
and lay it on the bones, then draw the {kin over it, and 
ſew it up. Put the fowl into a bladder, and boil it an 
hour and a quarter. Stew ſome oyſters in good gravy, 
thickened with a piece of butter rolled in flour, take 


the fowl out of the bladder, lay it in your diſh, and 


pour the ſauce over it. Garniſh with lemon. It eats 
much better roaſted, with the ſame ſauce. 


Forels 5 


WITH your finger raiſe the ſkin from the breaſt- 


bone of a Fg. fowl, or nber: cut a veal _ 
| | {ma 


ſmall, a fow oyſters and muſkroottis; an anchovy, 


little thyme, ſome lemon-peel, and ſeaſon them a | 
pepper and nutmeg. Chop them ſmall, and mix it with 


the yolk of an egg. Stuff it in between the ſkit and 
the fleſh, but be careful not to break the ſkin, and then 


Ruff what quantity of oyſters you pleaſe into the fowl. 


If you think proper, you may lard: the breaſt of your 
fowl with bacon. Roaſt it with a paper over the breaſt, 
make good gravy, and garniſh with lemon. 45 


Pullet a la Sainte Menchout. 

HAVING truſſed the legs in the body, lit them 
along the back, ſpread them open on a dp. take out 
the thigh-bones, and beat them with a rolling-pin. Then 
ſeaſon them with pepper, falt, mace, nutmeg, arid ſweet 


herbs. After that take a pound and a half of veal, cut 


it into thin ſlices, and lay itina ſtewpan ofa convenient 
ſize, to ſtew the pullets in. Cover it, and ſet it over a 
ſtove or ſlow fire, and when it begins to cleave to the 
pan, ſtir in a little flour, ſhake the pan about tilt it be 
a little brown, and then pour in as much broth as wil 


ſtew the fowls. Stir them together, put in a little whole 


pepper, an onion, and a little piece of bacon or ham. 
Then lay in your fowls, cover them cloſe, and let them 
ſtew half an hour. Then take them out, lay them oh 
the gridiron to brown on the inſide, and then lay them. 
before the fire to do on the outfide. Strew them over 
with the yolk of an egg, ſome crumbs of bread, and 
baſte them with a little butter. Let them be of a fine 
brown, and boil the gravy till there be about enough 
for ſauce. Strain it, put in a few muſhrooms, and'a 


little piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay the pullets 


in the diſh, put in the ſauce, and garniſh with lemon. 
You may either fry them, or brown them in the oven. 


Higeons compote. 


SKEWER fix young pigeons in the fame manner 
as for boiling, put forcemeat into the craws, lard them 
down the breaſt, and fry them brown. Put them into 
| Hong 8 Bravy, and when they have ftewed three 
K 4 : 
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quarters of an hour, thicken it with a lump of butter 
rolled in flour, Make your forcemeat in this manner: 
Grate the crumb of half a penny loaf, and ſcrape a quar- 
ter of a pound of fat bacon, which will anſwer the pur- 
poſe better than ſuet. Chop a little parſley and thyme, 


two ſhalots, or an onion, ſome lemon-peel, and a little 


nutmeg grated ; ſeaſon them with pepper and falt, 


and mix them up with eggs. When you ſerve them 
up, ſtrain your gravy over them, and lay forcemeat 


balls round them. 


Pig eons Re 


HAVING picked, drawn, and waſhed your pigeohs 
very clean, ſtuff their craws, and lard them down the 
ſides of the breaſt. Fry them of a fine brown in butter, 
and then put them into a tofling-pan; with a quart of 


gravy. Stew them till they be tender; then take off 


the fat, and put in a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a 


large ſpoonful of walnut ketchup, the ſame of brown- 


ing, a little ſalt, and chyan pepper. Thicken your 
gravy, and add balf an ounce of morels, and four yolks 
of eggs boiled hard. Lay the pigeons in your diſh, 
put the morels and eggs round them, and ſtrain your 
ſauce over them. Serve it up, garniſhed with le- 
mon-peel and berberries. . 


; 3 Pigeons i ZH ſavory Jelly. 


AFTER you have roaſted your pigeons with the 
head and feet on, put a ſprig of myrtle in their bills, 


and make a jelly for them in the ſame manner as be- 
fore directed for chickens, and treat them the ſame 


in every other reſpect. 


Pigeous PE OR 


PUT a layer of bacon in a large ſaucepan, then a 
layer of veal, a layer of coarſe beef, and another little 
layer of veal, about a pound of beef, and a pound of 
veal, cut very thin; a piece of carrot, a bundle of ſweet 
herbe, an onion, ſome black and white pepper, a blade 
or two of mace, and four or five cloves. Cover the 

ſaucepan 


\ 
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ſaucepan cloſe, ſet it over a ſlow fire, draw it till it be 


brown, to make the gravy a fine light brown. Then 
put in a quart of boiling water, and let it ſtew till the 
gravy be quite rich and good. Then ſtrain it off, and 


{kim off all the fat. In the mean time, ſtuff the bellies 
of the pigeons with forcemeat, made thus: Take a 
pound of veal, a pound of beef ſuet, and beat both fine 


in a mortar; an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon- 


peel cut ſmall, ſome parſley cut ſmall, and a very little 
thyme ſtripped. Mix all together with the yolks of 
two eggs, fill the pigeons, and flat the breaſts down. 
Then flour them, and fry them in freſh butter, a little 
brown. Then pour the fat clean out of the pan, and 
put the gravy to the pigeons. Cover them cloſe, and 
let them ſtew a quarter of an hour, or till you think 
they be quite enough. Then take them up, lay them in 
a diſh, and pour in your ſauce. On each pigeon lay a 


bay-leaf, and on the leaf a ſlice of bacon. You may 


garniſh with a lemon notched ; but it will do without. 


Pigeons au Poire. OE ns 

HAVING made a forcemeat like the above, and 
cut off the feet, ſtuff them in the ſhape of a pear ;. roll 
them in the yolk of an egg, and then. in crumbs of 
bread; ſtick the leg at top, and butter a diſh to lay them 
in; then ſend them to an oven to bake, but do not let 
them touch each other. When they be enough, lay 
them in a diſh, and pour in good gravy thickened with 
the yolk of an egg, or butter rolled in flour; but do 
not pour your gravy over the pigeons. You may gar- 
niſh with lemon. This is a pretty genteel diſh ;/ or, for 
change, lay one pigeon in the middle, the reſt round, 
and ftewed ſpinach between, with poached eggs on the 
ipinach. . Garniſh with notched lemon and orange cut 
into quarters, and have melted butter in boats. 


| | Pigeons Surtout. 3 
HAVING forced your pigeons, lay a ſlice of bacon 


en the breaſt, and a ſlice of veal beat with the back of 
a knife, 
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ns 8 MADE DISHES. 
a knife, and ſeaſoned with mace; pepper, and falt. Tie oil 


it on with a ſmall packthread, or two ſmall fine ſkewers mi 

_ 7 -- are better. Spit them on a fine bird-ſpit, roaſt them, be 
and baſte them with a piece of butter, then with the on. 
| yolk of an egg, and then baſte them again with the lea 
crumbs of bread, a little nutmeg, and ſweet herbs, bre 


When they be enough, lay them in your diſh, have good 


— 
* 


: _ gravy ready, with truffles, morels and muſhrooms, to 
| pour into your diſh, and garniſh with lemon. p 
g Sh: 2 Ry pre 
[ +4 5 French Puptou Pigeons, 5 you 
; PUT ſavory forcemeat, rolled out like paſte, into a pig 
butter-difh ; put a layer of very thin bacon, fquab pi- ran; 
geons, ſliced ſweetbread, aſparagus tops, muſhrooms, the 
cocks combs, a palate boiled tender and cut into pieces, bac 
and the yolks of hard eggs. Make another forcemeat, It, 
and lay it over like a pye. Then bake it, and when it ſho 
be enough, turn it into a diſh, and pour gravy round it. ” 
Pigeons tranſmogrified, "1 


| SEASON your pigeons with pepper and ſalt. Take and 
a large piece of butter, make a putt-paſte, and roll each lean 
Pigeon in a piece of paſte. Tie them in a cloth, ſo hen 
that the paſte do-not break, and boil them in a good 
deal of water. When they have boiled an hour and 4 
half, untie them carefully that they do not break. Lay 
them on the diſh, and you may pour a little good gravy 
into the diſh. They will eat exceedingly nice, and wi 
yield ſauce enough of a very agreeable reliſh. 


Es Pigeons a-la-Souſſed. DOS 

BONE four pigeons, and make a forcemeat as far 
pigeons compote. Stuff them, and put them into a 
ſtewpan with a pint of veal gravy. Stew them half an 
hour very gently, and then take them out. In the 
mean time make a veal forcemeat, and wrap it all raund 
them. Rub it over with the yolk of an egg, and fry 
them of a nice brown in good dripping. Take the 
gravy they were ſtewed in, tkim off the far, thicken with 
à little butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg, _ 
EW | gl 


* 
L 
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- Tic WF pill of cream beat up. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt, 
ewers mix it all together, and keep it ſtirring one Way till ic 
them, be ſmoorh. Strain it into your diſh, and put the pigeons 
th the on. Garniſh with plenty of fried parſley. You may 
th the leave out the egg and cream, and put in a ſpoonful of 


ravy Strain it, and when YH 
| will cold, take off the fat, and keep it for uſe. | ' 
: « \ 3 SY 
| Partridges a-la braiſGe. = 
| TRUSS two' brace of partridges with the legs into | : 
the bodies; lard them, and ſeaſon with beaten mace, ' 
8 for \ 1 30 
EX pepper, and ſalt. Take a ſtewpan, lay ſlices of bacon A 
Ton at the bottom, then ſlices of beef, and then flices of ( 
veal, all cut thin; a piece of carrot, an onion cut ſmall, | 9 
the 19 
F a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſome whole pepper. Lay Ml 
aun HY 
the partridges with their breaſts downwards, lay ſome 74 
| fry S | i: 
thin ſlices of beef and veal over them, and ſome parſley 1 
the * 
with ſhred fine. Cover then, and let them ſtew eight or ten | 1 
ad minutes over a flow fire. Then give your pan a ſhake, = 
gill aud pour in a Pint of boiling. water. Cover it 9203 1 A 


browning, and a little Jemoen- pickle and kerchwgy Weg 


| Pigeons en Poqueton. 

PU'T ſome forcemeat into a ſmall ſtewpan, cd 
ſpread it at the bottom and ſides as a paſte, rubbing 
your ſtewpan firſt with butter, Pur in a couple 
pigeons, ſame ſweetbreads and palates neatly cut and 
ranged in your pan, and ſome freſh muſhrooms: -Clofe 


the top with forcemeat, cover it over with ſlices of 


bacon, and bake it in a gentle oven. Before you cloſe 
it, pour ſome gravy in the inſide. Your pigeons, &c. 
ſhould be ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and a little eſcha- 
lot. When done, turn it out carefully into your diſh, 
and pour it into a thickened ſauce. 

This fauce may be made in the following manner, 
and will ſerve on a variety of other occaſions. Take 


lean ham or bacon, a pound of veal, an old cock or 


hen, pepper, ſalt, a blade of mace, parſley root, an onion 
ſtuck with a few cloves, a little lean beef, and a piece 
of carrot. Let this ſimmer until it becomes a rich 
gravy. Three quarts of water muſt be poured over. 
it, and conſumed to three pints. 
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and let it ſtew half an hour-over a little quicker fire, 


Then take out your birds, keep them hot, pour into 
the pan a pint of thin gravy, and let them boil till there 
be about half a pint Then ftrain it off, and ſkim off 
the fate In the mean time, have a veal ſweetbread 
cut ſmall, truMes and morels, cocks combs, and fowls 


livers, ſtewed in a pint of good gra vy half an hour, ſome 


artichoke bottoms, and aſparagus tops, both blanched 
in warm water, and a few muſhrooms. Then add the 
other gravy to this, and put in your partridges to heat, 
If it be not thick enough, take a piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and toſs up in it. 


Pheaſants a rule.” 


| HAVING put a layer of beef all over your pan, 

layer of veal, a little piece of bacon, a piece of carrot, 
an onion ſtuck with cloves, a blade or two of mace, a 
ſpoonful of pepper, black and white, and a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, lay in the pheaſant. Then lay a layer of 
beef, and a layer of veal, to cover it. Set it on the fire 
for five or fix minutes, and then pour in two quarts of 
boiling gravy. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew very ſoftly 
an hour and an half. Then take up your pheaſant, and 
keep it hot. Let the gravy boil till it be reduced to 
about a pint, and then ſtrain it off, and put it in again: 
Put in a veal ſweetbread, firſt being ſtewed with the 
pheaſant. Then put in ſome truffles and morels, ſome 
livers of fowls, artichoke bottoms, and aſparagus tops, 
if you have them. Let theſe ſimmer in the gravy about 
five or ſix minutes, and then add two ſpoonfuls ot ketch- 
up, two of red wine, and a little piece of butter rolled in 
flour, with a ſpoonful of browning. Shake all together, 
put in your pheaſant, let them ſtew all together, with 
a few muſhrooms, about five or ſix minutes more. Then 
take up your pheaſant, and pour your ragoo all over, 
with a few forcemcat balls. Garniſh with lemon. You 
may lard it, if you think proper ſo to do. 


. Small Birds in ſavory Jelly. 
PUT a gocd piece of butter into the bellies of eight 


ſmall birds, with their heads and feet on, and 2 
their 


e 
thei! 
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and 
tare 
the 
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man 
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cloth, and ſet them in a kettle of boiling water, till they 
be enough. Drain them, and make your jelly as before, 
and put a little into a baſon. When it be fer, lay in 
three birds with their breaſts down, and cover'them with 
the jelly. When it be ſet, put in the other five, with 


their heads in the middle, and proceed in the ſame 


manner as before directed for chickens. 


. Florendine Hare. N 

LET your hare be a full-grown one, and let it hang 
up four or five days before you caſe it. Leave on the 
cars, but take out all the bones, except thoſe of the 
head, which muſt be left entire. Lay your hare on the 
table, and put into it the following forcemeat: Take the 


crumb of a penny loaf, the liver ſhred fine, half a pound 


of fat bacon ſcraped, a glaſs of red wine, an anchovy, 


two eggs, a little winter favory, ſome ſweet marjoram, 


thyme, and a little-pepper, falt, and nutmeg. Having 


put this into the belly, roll it up to the head, ſkewer 
it with packthread, as you would a collar of veal. Wrap 


it in a cloth, and boil it an hour and an half, in a ſauce- 
pan covered, with two quarts of water. As ſoon as the 
liquor be reduced to about a quart, put in a pint of red 
wine, a ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, one of ketchup, and 
the ſame of browning. Then ſtew it till it be reduced 
toa pint, and thicken it with butter rolled in flour. Lay 
round your hare a few morels, and four ſlices of force- 
meat boiled in a caul of a leg of veal. When you diſh 
it up, draw the jaw-bones, and ſtick them in the eyes 


for horns. Let the ears lie back on the roll, and ſtick. 


a ſprig of myrtle in the mouth. Strain your ſauce over 
it, and garniſh with berberries and parſley. 


 Florendine Rabbits. 


SKIN three young rabbits, but leave on the ears, 


and waſh and dry them with a cloth. Carefully take out 


the bones, but leave the head whole, and proceed in 


the ſame manner as above directed for the hare. Have 
ready a white ſauce made of veal gravy,-a little an- 
chovy, 
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chory, the juice of half a lemon, or a tea- ſpoonful of 
lemon: pickle. Strain it, and tak e a quarter of a pound | 
of butter rolled in flour, ſo as to make the ſauce pretty 1 
thick. Keep ftirring it while the flour is diſſolving. put 
Beat the yolk of an egg, put to it ſome thick cream, nip 
nutmeg, and falt, and mix it with the gravy. Let it it b 
fimmer a little over the fire, but not boil, and pour it 


over the rabbits. | the 
| | | way 
Rabbits ſurfriſed. | put 


- FAKE young rabbits, ſkewer them, and put the MW cho 
fame pudding into them as directed for roaſted rabbits. 
When they be roaſted, draw out the jaw-bones, and 
ſtick them in the eyes, to appear like horns. Then Pep! 
rake off the meat clean from the bones; but the bones ſh 
muſt be left whole. Chop the meat very fine, with a 
Iittle ſhred parſley, ſome lemon-peel, an ounce of beef 
marrow, a ſpoonful of cream, and a little ſalt; Beat F 
up the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, and a ſmall piece 
of butter, in a marble mortar ;- then mix all together, S \ 
and put it into a toſſing- pan. Having ſtewed it five of tl 
minutes, lay it on the rabbit where you took the meat 
off, and put it cloſe down with your hand, to make it 
appear like a whole rabbit. Then with a ſalamander 
brown it all over. Pour a good brown gravy, made 
as thick as cream, into the diſh, and ſtick a bunch of 
myrtle in their mouths. Send them up to table, with 
their livers boiled and frothed. „ 
15 NRabbits in Caſſerole. 5 
HAVING divided your rabbits into quarters, you 
may lard them or not, juſt as you pleaſe. Shake ſome 
flour over them, and fry them in lard and butter. Then 
put them into an earthen pipkin, with a quart of good 
broth, a glaſs of white wine, a little pepper and falt, a 
bench ot ſweet herbs, and a ſmall piece of butter rolled 
It flour. Cover them cloſe, and let them ftew half an 
hour; then diſh them up, and pour the ſauce over them. 
Garniſh with Seville oranges cut into thin ſlices, and 


1 _ | A Hari, 
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C a large neck of mutton into two parts, and 
put the ſcrag part into a ſtewpan, with four large tur- 
nips, and as many carrots, into a gallon of water. Let 


it boil gently over a ſlow fire till all the goodneſs he out 
of the meat, but not boiled to pieces. Then bruiſe 
the turnips and two of the carrots fine into the ſoup, by 
way of thickening it. Cut and fry ſix onions in butter, 
put them to the ſoup, and let it ſtew very ſlowly till the 
chops be very tender. Cut the other two carrots that 
were boiled into what ſhape you pleaſe, and put them 
in juſt before you take it off the fire. Seaſon it with 
pepper and falt to your taſte, and ſerve it up in a ſoup- 
diſh as hot as poſhble. 5 „ 

Cucumbers with Eggs, 5 fi 24 
P ARE, quarter, and cut ſix large cucumbers into 
ſquares, about the ſize of a dice. Put them into boil- 
ing water, and give them a boil. Then take them out 
of the water, and put them into a ſtewpan, with an 
onion ſtuck with cloves, a ſlice of ham, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and a little ſalt. Set it over the fire 
a quarter of an hour, keep it cloſe covered, ſkim it, 
well, and ſhake it often, for it is apt to burn. Then 
dredge in a little flour, and put in as much veal gravy 
as will juſt cover the cucumbers. Stir it well together, 
and keep a gentle fire under it till no ſcum will riſe. 
Then take out the ham and onion, and put in the yolks 
of two eggs beat up with a tea-cup full of good cream. 
Stir it well for a minute, then take it off the fire, and 


juſt before you put it into a diſh, ſqueeze in a little 


lemon juice. Lay on the top of it five or ſix poached 
eggs. | RS | 1 8 2 © 


. A Solomon-gundy. . . RG els 
TAKE a handful of parſley, two pickled herrings, 
four boiled eggs, both yolks and whites, and the white 
part of a roaſted chicken. Chop them ſeparately, and 
exceedingly-{mall. Take the lean of ſome boiled ham 
leraped fine, and turn a china baſon upſide down in the 
I rm ron 2 middle 
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| middle of a diſh. Make a quarter of a pound of butter 
into the ſhape of a pine- apple, and ſet it on the baſon's 


bottom. Lay round your baſon a ring of ſhred parſley, 
then a ring of yolks of eggs, then whites, then ham, 
then chickens, and then herrings, till you have covered 


your baſon, and diſpoſed of all the ingredients. Lay 


the bones of the pickled herrings upon it, with their 
rails up to the butter, and let their heads lie on the edge 


of the diſh. Lay a few capers, and three or four 


pickled FETs round the diſh. 


Maccaroni. 


HAVING boiled four ounces of maccaroni till i it 
be quite tender, lay it on a ſieve to drain, and then put 


it into a toſſing· pan, with about a gill of cream, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Boil it five minutes; pour 
it on a plate, lay Parmeſan cheeſe toaſted all over it, 


and, as ſoon as It grows cold, ſend it up on a water. plate. 


Ometettes. 
- BEAT ſix eggs, ſtrain them through a hair few 


and put them into a frying-pan, in which muſt be a 


quarter of a pound of hot butter. Thrown in a little 
boiled ham ſcraped fine, alittle ſhred parſley, and ſeaſon 
them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Fry it brown on 
the under ſide, and lay it on your diſh, but do not turn 
it, Holda hot ſalamander over it for half a minute, 
to take off the raw look of the eggs. Some put in 
clary and chives, and ſome put in onions. Serve it up 
with curled parſley ſtuck in it. 


Omelette of Aſhara Kur. 


BEAT up fix eggs with cream, boil ſome of the 
largeſt and fineſt aſparagus, and when boiled cut off all 
the green in ſmall pieces. Mix them with the eggs, 
and put in ſome pepper and ſalt. Make a ſlice of but- 
ter hot in a pan, put them in, and ſerve them ay hot 
on buttered toaſt. 


Pain d 22 


CUT French bread or rolls into ſlices of two inches | 


thick. Cut them out in pieces rather et and ch 
than 
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deep a one) quite cloſe together. 
with cherries, or any preſerve, and pour upon them, 
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than a common ſnuff-box. Scoop out a little in the . 
middle with a ſmall apple-corer, but do not go quite 
through. 
Fill the holes up 


till they be quite covered, port wine or claret; but the 
latter is beſt. Let it boil as faſt as poſſible, on a clear 
charcoal fire, until the wine be conſumed, and the 


bread only left of a proper moiſture. It muſt, be eaten 


quite hot. Put ſugar ſufficient to your taſte; and take 
care that your pieces do not break when n put them 
in the diſh. 4 | 
| Pain „ PS Fs 4 
FRENCH rolls that have been baked one day a are 
beſt for this purpoſe. Cut them in ſlices; have ready 
eggs, cream, ſugar, and roſe- water, all beat up toge- 
ther as for a cuſtard. Lay your bread into it to ſoak. 
Fry ſome butter, and when it boils, take the ſlices out 
gently, and put them into the pan. As ſoon as they be 
done, lay them between paper before the fire to drain. 
When all be done, range them neatly. in your diſh, as 
you would biſcuits, and put ſome Tuggr aver them. 


i Ramequins. 

BRUISE in a ſtewpan a piece of Parmeſan or wild | 
Cheſhire cheeſe, with about a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pint of cold water, a very little falt, and 


an anchovy minced very fine. Let it all boil, and put 


as much flour as the ſauce requires to thicken it. Let 

it dry upon a ſlow fire, until it becomes like thick bat- 

ter. Then put it into another ſtewpan, and beat up as 

many eggs as the butter can bear without becoming 

too liquid, for it ſnould be rather ſtiff. Vou muſt put 

it into little ſquare papers, pinched up at the four cor- 

ners, and lay them on a tin, which you muſt put into 

your oven until they become of a fine yellow brown. 
Then ſerve them up. 


Tongue and Udder forced. . 


HAVING parboiled the tongue and udder, blanch 
the tongue, and ſtick it with cloves; carefully raiſe the 
L udder, 


Range your pieces in a ſtewpan (not too 


f 
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udder, and fill it with forcemeat made with veal ; but 
fome, for the ſake of variety, lard it. Firſt waſh the 
inſide with the yolk of an egg, and put in the force. - 


meat; then tie the ends clofe, and ſpit and roaſt them. 
Baſte them well with butter, and when they be enough, 
put good gravy into the diſh, and ſweet ſauce into a cup. 
If you chooſe to force a tongue by itſelf, without the 


udder, proceed as follows: Having boiled the tongue 


till it be tender, let it ſtand till it be cold, and then cut 
a Hole at the root end of it. Take ont ſome of the 
meat, chop it with the ſame quantity of beef ſuet, a few 
pippins, ſome pepper and ſalt, a little beaten mace, ſome 
nutmeg, a few ſweet herbs, and the yolks of two eggs, 
Beat all together well in a marble mortar, then ſtuff the 
tongue with it, and cover the end with a veal caul, or 
buttered paper. Roaſt it, baſte it with butter, and diſh 


it up. Take ſome good gtavy, a little melted butter, 


the juice of an orange or lemon, and ſome grated nut- 
meg. Give it a boil, and pour it into the diſh. 


Cuttets d la Mantenon. 


THIS is's vety good Ui, and is made in the fol- 


lowing manner: Take a neck of mutton, cut it into 
chops, with a bone in each, and take the fat off the 
bone, and ſcrape it clean. Take ſome crumbs of bread, 
parſley, marjoram, thy me, and winter ſavory, and chop 
all fine; grate ſome nutmeg in it, and ſeaſon with pepper 
and ſalt Hzving mixed theſe all together, melt a little 
butter in a ſtewpan, and dip the chops into the butter. 
Then roll them in the herbs, and put them in half ſheets 
of buttered paper. Leave the end of the bone bare, 
and broil them on a clear fire for twenty minutes. Send 
then up in the paper, with the following ſauce in a 
boat: Chop four ſhalots fine, put them in half a gill of 
gra vy, a little pepper and ſalt, and a ſpoonful of vinegar, 
and boil them for a minute, | | 


Ham a-la-braife. 


TAKE off the ſkin, clear the knuckle, and lay it 
in water to freſhen. Then tie it about with a ſtring, and 


take 


the) 


drai 


pla U 
then 


hot, make a ragoo thus: 


and boil it up with a ſpoonful o 


\ 
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take flices of bacon and beef. Beat and ſeaſon them 

well with ſpices and ſweet herbs; and lay them in the 
bottom of. a kettle with onions, parſnips, and carrots 
fliced, with ſome chives and parſley. Lay in your ham 
the fat ſide uppermoſt, and cover it with flices of beef, 
and over that with ſlices of bacon. Then lay on fotfe 
ſliced roots and herbs, the ſame as under it. Cover it, 
and ftop it cloſe with paſte. Put fire both over and 

under it, and let it ſtew twelve hours with a very flow 
fire, Put it into a pan; dredge it well with grated bread; 


and brown it with a hot iron; or put it into the oven, 
and bake it an hour. Then ſerve it up on a clean nap= 


kin. Garniſh with raw pens. If it be to be eaten 
*ake a veal ſweetbread, ſome 
livers of fowls, cocks combs, muſhrooms, and truffles. 


Toſs them up in a pint of good gravy, ſeaſoned with 


ſpice to your taſte; thicken it with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and a glaſs of red wine. Then brown 
your ham, as above, and let it ſtand a quarter of an 
hour to drain the fat out. Take the liquor jt was ſtewed 
in, ſtrain it, ſkim off all the fat, put it into the gravy, 
f browning. Some 
times you may ſerve it up with carp ſauce, and ſome- 
times with a ragoo of crawfiſh, 


© Smelts in ſavory Jelly. 
HAVING gutted and waſhed your ſmelts, ſeaſon 


them with mace and ſalt, and lay them in a pot with 


butter over them. Tie them down with paper, and 
bake them half an hour. Take them out, and when 
they be a little cool, lay them ſeparately-on a board to 


drain, When. they be quite cold, lay them in a deep 


plate in what form you pleaſe, pour cold jelly over 
them, and they will look like live fiſh. | 


Marinate Soles. + | 


_ BOIL your ſoles in ſalt and water, bone and drain 
them, and lay them on a diſh with their belly upwards. 
Boil ſome ſpinach, and pound it in a mortar; then boil 


four eggs hard, chop the yolks and whites ſeparate, and 
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lay b nes whe yellow, among the ſoles, and ſerve 


them up er melted butter in a boat. 


V Loaves. 
MAKE a round hole in the tops of ſome little 


round loaves, and ſcrape out all the crumbs. Put ſome 


oyſters into a toſſing- pan, with the oyſter liquor, and the 


erumbs that were taken out of the loaves, and a large 
piece of butter. Stew them together for five or ſix 
minutes; then put in a ſpoonful of good cream, and 


fill your loaves. Then lay the bit of cruſt carefully on 


the top again, and put them in the oven to criſp. 


CHAP. XII. 
SAUCES for ever Occaſion. 


js J. eniſon Sauce. 


ITHER of theſe ſauces may be uſed for veniſon: 
Currant jelly warmed; or half a pint of red wine, 
with a quarter of a pound of fugar, ſimmered over a 
clear fire for five or ſix minutes ; or half a pint of 


vinegar, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, ſimmered 
till it be a ſyrup. | 


Zo thicken Butter for Peaſe, Greens, Fiſh, Scr. 
PUT two or three ſpoonfuls of water into a ſauce- 


pan, juſt enough to cover the bottom. When it bolls, 


ut in half a pound of butter. When the butter is 
melted, take the ſaucepan from the fire, and ſhake 1t 


round for a good while till it be very ſmooth, which it 


will be, and never grow oily, although it may be cold, 
and heated again often, and is therefore FOE to uſe 


on all occaſions. _ 
1 Toa melt B utter. 


KEEP a plated or tin ſaucepan for the wt ould 
of melting butter. Put a little water at the bottom, 


and a duſt of flour. Shake them together, and cut the 
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butter in flices: 'As it node; ſhake i it one 1 let it 
boil up, ane it will be ſmooth and thick. 


7⁰ clarify Butter. 


MELT it rather ſlowly, and then let it ſtand a little. 
When it is poured into the Pots, leave the * which be 
ſertles at the bottom. 4 

Gravies. 

AS gravy beef is not always to be wad eſ pecially 
by thoſe who live in villages remote from large towns, 
in ſuch caſes, the following directions may be uſeful: 
When your meat comes from the butcher's, take a piece 
of beef, veal, and mutton, and cut them 1 into ſmall 

jieces. Take a large deep ſaucepan, with a cover, lay 
your beef at bottom, then your mutton, then a very little 
icce of bacon, a ſlice or two of carrot, ſome mace, 


cloves, whole black and white pepper, a large onion cut 


in ſlices, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and then lay in your 
veal. Cover it cloſe over a ſlow fire for ſix or ſeven 
minutes, and ſhake the ſaucepan often, Then duſt 
ſome flour into it, and pour in boiling water till the 
meat be ſomething more than covered. Cover it cloſe 
again, and let it ſtew till it be rich and good. Then 
ſeaſon it to your taſte with ſalt, and ſtrain it off, when 
you will-have a gravy that will anſwer moſt purpoſes. 
Cr you may uſe the following method: Take a raſher 
or two of bacon or ham, and lay it at the bottom of 
your ſtewpan. Put either veal, mutton, or beef, cut 
into thin flices, over it. Then cut ſome onions, turnips, 

carrots, and celery. a little thyme, and ſome all- ſpice. 

put a little water at the bottom; then ſet it on a gentle 

fire, and draw it till it be brown at the bottom, which 

you will know by the pan's hiſſing. Then pour boiling 5 
water over it, and ſtew it gently for an hour and a half; 

but the time it will take muſt be regulated by the 
quantity. <_—_ it with ſalt, - 


Brown Grawy. 


T AKE half a pint of water, and the ſame quantity 
1 ale or ſmall- beer that is not bitter. Cut an onion 


L 3 and 
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gl and alittlepiece of lemon- -pee! ſmall; take three cloves, 1 
a blade of mace, fome whole Pepper, a ſpoonful of 


muſbroom pickle, the ſame quantity of ketchup, and 


an anchovy. Put a piece of butter, of the ſize of 4 


hen's egg, into a ſaucepan, and when it be melted, 


ſhake in a little flour, and let it be a little brown. Then 


by degrees ſtir in the above ingredients, and let it boil 
a quarter of an hour. Then ſtrain it, and it will be 
good ſauce for fiſh, WES ian 


| Browning for Made-difhes. 


TAKE four ounces of treble-refined ſugar, and biaſ 
it ſmall. Put it into an iron frying- pan, with an ounce 


of butter, and ſet it over a clear fire. Mix it well toge- 


ther all the time, and when it begins to be frothy, the 


ſugar will be diſolving. Hold it higher over the fire, 
and when the ſugar and butter be of a deep brown, pour 


in a little red wine. Stir them well together, then add 


more wine, and keep ſtirring it all the time. Put in 


tie outer rind of a lemon, a little ſalt, thiee ſpoonfuls of 


muſhroom ketchup, two or three blades of mace, fix 
cloves, four ſhalots peeled, and half an ounce of Jamaica 


pepper. Boil them ſlowly for ten minutes, pour it into- 


a baſon, and when cold, bottle it up for uſe, having 
firſt carefully ſkimmed it. This is a very uſeful article, 
and ſuch as the cook ſhould never be without, it be- 
ing almoſt of general uſe. OE, 


Sicilian Sauce. 
TAKE half a ſpoonful of coriander tine: and four 
cloves, and bruiſe them in a mortar. Put three quarters 
of a pint of good gravy, and a quarter of a pint of 


eſſence of ham, into a ftewpan, Peel half a lemon, and 


cut it into very thin ſlices, and put it in with the cori- 
ander ſceds and cloves. Let them boil up, then put in 
three cloves of garlick whole, a head of celery ſliced. 
two bay: leaves, and a little baſil. Let theſe boil till 
there is but half the quantity left. Then put in a glaſs 
of white wine, ſtrain it off, and if not thick enough, 
put ina piece of butter rolled in flour. It is very good 
with roaſted fowls, and ſome like it with butchers _ 
| | | am 
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£7 Ham Sauce. 8 


WHEN a ham is almoſt done with, pick all 8 
meat clean from the bone, and beat it with a rolling- pin 
to a maſh. Put it into a faucepan, with three ſpoonfuls 
of gravy, and ſet it over a ſlow fire; but keep ſtirring 
it all the while, or it will ſtick to the bottom. When 
it has been on ſome time, add a ſmall bundle of ſweet 
herbs, and ſome pepper, and half a pint of beef gravy. 
Cover it up, and let it ſtew over a gentle fire. Whes 


it is quite done, ſtrain off the gravy. TIGER is a "Pp 


good ſauce for veal. 


Sauce for any Kind of roaffed Meat. 
TAKE an anchovy, waſh it, put to it a glaſs of red 


_ wine, ſome gravy, an eſchalot cut ſmall, and a little 
juice of lemon. Stew theſe a little together, and pour 
it to the gravy that runs from the meat. 


Sauce for a Shoulder of Mutton.” 


WHEN the ſhoulder of mutton is more than half 
done, put a plate under it, with ſome ſpring water in 
it, two or three {| poonfuls of red wine, a fliced onion, a 
little grated nutmeg, an anchovy waſhed and minced, 
and a bit of butter. Let the meat drop into it, and 


s hen it is taken up, put to it a ſpoonful of vinegar. 


Put the ſauce into a ſaucepan, give it a boil up, ſtrain 
it through a ſie ve, and put it under the mutton. 


Eſſence of Haw. 


TAKE three or four pounds of good ham, take off 


all the ſkin and fat, and cut the lean into ſlices about an 


inch thick. Lay them in the bottom of a ſtewpan, with 


ſlices of carrots, parſnips, and three or fix onions cut in 
flices. Cover it down very cloſe, and ſet it over a ſtove, 
or on a very gentle fire. Let them ſtew till they ſtick 
to the pan, but take care it does not burn. Then pour 
on ſome ſtrong veal gravy by degrees, ſome freſh muſh- 
rooms cut in pieces, if to be had, if not, muſhroom 
powder, ſome truffles and morels, ſome cloves, ſome 
"OM parſley, a cruſt of bread, and a leek, Cover it 

= ha | down 
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20D down cloſe, 10 let i it Ga till it be of a . flavour. 
and thickneſs, When a ham is boiled, if it be not too 
ſalt, make uſe of the gravy, and is will do without the 

| ham, only it will not be quite ſo high nn. | 


7 * 


Forcemeat Balls. 
THOUGH we have already, on ſeveral occaſions, 


given directions for the making of forcemeat, yet, as it 
ꝝ an article of conſequence in all made-diſhes, we ſhall 


here give it as a ſeparate and diſtinct article :—Take 
half a pound of veal, and half a pound of ſuet, cut fine, 
and beat them in a marble mortar or wooden bowl, 
Shred a few ſweet herbs fine, a little mace dried and 


beat fine, a ſmall nutmeg grated, a little lemon-peel 


cut very fine, ſome pepper and ſalt, and the yolks of 


two eggs. Mix all theſe well together, then roll them 


in little round balls, and ſome in long pieces. Roll 
them in flour, and fry them brown. If they be for the 
uſe of white ſauce, put a little water in a ſaucepan, 
and put them in when the water boils. Let them 
boil a few minutes; but when they be uſed for white 
ſauce, be ure not to fry them. | 


Caper Sauce. 


TAKE ſome capers, chop half of them, and put 
the reſt in whole. Chop alſo a little parſley very fine, 
with a little grated bread, and ſome ſalt. Put theſe 


| Into ſmooth-melted butter. Some only chop the Capers 


a little, and 2 them into the butter. 


Allie Sauce. 


PARE, core, and flice ſome apples, and put them 
with a little water into the ſaucepan, to keep them fron 
burning, and put in a bit of leman-peel. When they 


be enough, take out the peel, bruiſe the apples, and 


add a piece of butter, and a little —— 


Miut $, ance. 


WASH your mint perfectly clean from grit and dirt, 
040 1 it very line, and pu to It vaneger and ſugar. 
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Sauce Rabirt:. EO ou 
TAKE ſome large onions, cut them into ſun 
pieces, and cut ſome fat bacon in the ſame manner. Pur 
them together in a ſaucepan over the fire; and ſhaxe 
them round to prevent their burning. When they be 


brown, put in ſome good veal gravy, with a little pep- 
er and ſalt, and let them ſtew gently till the onions be 


tender. Then put in a little! alt, ſome muſtard is 4 Ja 


Vinegar, and ſerve it hot. 


Sauce for a Pig. 


THERE are ſeveral ways for making ſauce for a 
pig, but we ſhall confine ourſelves to the following, 


being thoſe which are moſt generally uſed and eſteemed. 


Having chopped the brains a little, put in a tea-ſpoonful 
of white gravy, and the gravy that runs out of the pig, 
and a ſmall piece of anchovy. Mix them with near 
half a pound of butter, and as much flour as will thicken 
the gravy; a ſlice of lemon, a ſpoonful of white-wine, 
ſome caper liquor, and a little ſalt. Shake it over the 
fire, and pour it into your diſh. Some boil a few-cur- 
rants, and ſend them in a tea ſaucer, with a glaſs of 
currant jelly in the middle of it. Others make their 
ſauce in this manner: Cut off the outſide of a penny 


loaf, cut the reſt into very thin ſlices, and put it into 


a ſaucepan of cold water, with an onion, a few pepper- 
corns, and a little ſalt. Boll it till it be of a fine pulp, 
then bear it well, and put in a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and two ſpoonfuls of thick cream. 


Sauce for a Green Gooſe. 
APPLE-ſauce, directions for the making of which 
are given above, is the ſauce generally made ule of for 
a full-grown or ſtubble gooſe; but with a green goole 
the following is preferable : Take ſome melted butter, 
and put into it a ſpoonful of ſorrel Juice, a little ſugar, 
and a few codled gooſeberries. : 


Sauce for a Turkey, 


OPEN a pint of oyſters into a baſon, waſh them 
out of their liquor, and put them into another baſon. 
Pour 


| $66 8 A U C KE 8. 


Pour the liquor, as ſoon as it be ſettled, into a Gre. 


pan, and put to it a little white gravy, anda tea-ſpoonful 


of lemon-pickle. Thicken it with flour, and a large 
piece of butter, and then boil it three or four minutes, 
Put in a ſpoonful of thick cream, and then your oyſters, 
Keep ſhaking them over the fire till they be quite hot, 
but do not let them boil. 


Or you may make your ſauce i in the following man- 


ner: Take off the cruſt of a penny loaf, and cut the 
reſt in thin ſlices. Put it in cold water, with a little ſalt 
and an onion, and a few pepper-corns. Boil it till the 
bread be quite ſoft, and then beat it well. Put in a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and two ſpoonfuls of 


cream. 
| 77 ite Sauce. 


TAKE the necks of fowls, a ſcrag of veal, or any 
bits of mutton or veal you may have by you, and put 


them into a ſaucepan, with a blade or two of mace, a. 


few black pepper corns, an anchovy, a head of celery, a 
flice of the end ofa lemon, and a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
Put to theſe a quart of water, cover it cloſe, and let it 
boil till it be reduced to half a pint. Then ſtrain It, 
and thicken 1t with a quarter of a pound of butter, 
mixed with flour, and boil it five or fix minutes. Then 
put in two ſpoonfuls of pickled muſhrooms, and mix 
the yolks of two eggs with a tea-cupful of cream, and 
a little nutmeg grated. Put in your ſauce, keep ſhaking 
it over the fire, but take care that it does not boil. 8 
is an excellent ſauce for fowls. 


 Baſhamille Sauce for Fo 2915. 


CLEAN a handful of muſhrooms, and flice them 
into your ſtewpan with a piece of good butter, a little 
bit of ham, green onions, a blade of mace, a clove, 
and a few coriander ſeeds. Cover your pan, and ſet 


it over the fire to ſtew about a quarter of an hour, to 
extract the flavour of the ham. Then add a ſpoontul 
of flour, ſtir it with a wooden ſpoon, moiſten it with 
ſome good broth, and half a pint of thick cream that 
bas been boiled. Boil it about Achsen minutes, ſtir- 
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ting it all the time. Then ſtrain it through a fievey 


add a little ſalt, and the j juice of a lemon, juſt as you 


ſerve it, ſtirring it well, This ſauce muſt be made as 
thick as a fricaſee ſauce; and then lay it on the chickens. | 


Sauce for Pheaſants and Partridges. 1 
THESE birds are generally ſerved up with gravy 


ſauce in the diſh, and bread ſauce in a boat. 


Sauce for Larks., 


ALL the time your larks be roaſting, keep baſting 
them with butter, and ſprinkle crumbs of bread over 


them till they be almoſt done. Then let them brown, 


and take them up. The beſt method of making crumbs 


of bread is to rub them through a line cullender, and 


then put a little butter into a ſtewpan. Melt your but- 
ter, put in your crumbs of bread, and keep ſtirring 


them till they be of a light brown. Let them lie on a 


ſieve a few minutes to drain; lay your larks in the diſh, 
and your crumbs all round, almoſt as high as the larks, | 


with plain butter in one cup, and gravy in another. 


5 


Sauces for 4 Hare. 
TAKE a pint of cream, and half a pound of freſh 


butter. Put them into a ſaucepan, and keep ſtirring 


them with a ſpoon till the butter be melted, and the 
ſauce thick. Then take up the hare, and pour the ſauce 
into the diſh. Another way to make ſauce for a hare 
is, make good gravy, thickened with a little piece of 
butter rolled i in flour, and pour it into your diſh. You 
may omit the butter, if you have any objection to it, 

and have ſame currant- jelly warmed in a cup; or red 


wine and ſugar boiled to a ſyrup, in this manner: 


Take half a pint of red wine, and a quarter of a pound 
of ſugar, and ſet it over a flow fire for about a qwarter 
of an hour ta ſimmer. 


Sauce for bailed Ducks or Rabbits. 


POUR bailed onions over your ducks or rabbits in 
this manner: Peel yaur onions, and boil them in plenty 
of 
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| of water. Then ſhift your water, 4 boil them two 


hours longer. Take them up, and throw them into a 


cullender to drain, and with a knife chop them on a 
board. Then put them into a ſaucepan, ſhake a little 
flour over them, and pur in a little milk or cream, with 
a good piece of butter. Set them over the fire, and 
when the butter be melted, they will be enough. If 
you would have onion ſauce in half an hour, take and 
peel your onions, and cut them into thin ſlices. Put 
them into milk and water, and they will be done in 
twenty minutes after the water boils. Then throw them 
into a cullender to drain, and chop them and put them 
into a ſaucepan. Shake in a little flour, with a little 


cream, and a large piece of butter. Stir all together 


over the fire till the butter be melted, and they will be 
very fine. This is the beſt way of boiling onions, and 
is a good ſauce for roaſted mutton. : 


5 Sauce. 


THOUGH the directions given in the preceding 
article for making onion ſauce may be ſufficient, yet it 
may be expected that we ſhould mention here the com- 
mon method of making it. Boil eight or ten large oni- 
ons, and change the water two or three times while they 
be boiling. When they be enough, chop them on a 
board, to prevent their growing of a bad colour, and 

t them into a ſaucepan with a quarter of a pound of 
utter, and two ſpoonfuls of thick cream. Juſt give 
Em a boil up, and they will be done. | 


Loſter Savce.. 


TAKE a little mace and whole pepper, a boil 
them in water long enough to take out the ſtrong taſte 
of the ſpice. Then ſtrain it off, and melt three quar- 
ters of a pound of butter ſmooth in the water. Cut 
your lobſter in very ſmall pieces, and ſtir it all together, 
with anchovy, till it be tender. Or you may make it 
in this manner: Bruiſe the body of a Jobſter into thick 
melted butter, and cut the fleſh into it in ſmall pieces. 
Stew all together, and 3 it a \ boil. Seaſon i it with a 
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very ſmall en of mace, and a litle pepper and 5 


ſalt. 
dane 2 Carp. 


SAVE all the blood of your carp when you kill ir, 
and have ready ſome nice rich gravy made of beef and 


mutton, ſeaſoned with pepper, alt, "mace, and onion. 
Strain it off before you ftew your fiſh in it, and boil 
your carp firſt before you ſtew it in the gravy; but be 
careful you do not boil your gravy too much before 
you put in your carp. Then ſtew it on a ſlow fire about 


a quarter of an hour, and thicken the ſauce with a large 


piece of butter rolled i in flour. Or you may make your 
ſauce thus: Take the liver of the carp clean from the 
guts, three anchovies, a little parſley, thyme, and an 
onion. Chop theſe ſmall together, and take half a pins 
of Rheniſh wine, four ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and the 


blood of the carp. Put all theſe together, ſtew them 


gently, and put it to the carp, which muſt firſt be boiled 
in water with a little ſalt, and a pint of wine; but take 
care not to do it too much after the carp is put into 
the fauce. 


Cod õ-Head Canes! 


PICK out a good lobſter, according to the Ace 
tions given in the ſecond chapter, and {tick a ſkewer in 
the vent of the tail to keep out the water. Throw a 
handful of ſalt into the water, and when it boils put in 
the lobſter, which muſt boil half an hour. If it has 
ſpawn, pick them off, and pound them exceedingly 


fine in a marble mortar. Put them into half a pound 
of good melted butter, then take the meat out of your 
lobſter, pull it in bits, and put it in your butter, with 
a large ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, the ſame of walnut 


ketchup, a ſlice of an end of a lemon, one or two ſlices 
of horſe-radiſh, as much beaten mace as will lie on a 
ixpence, and ſcaſon to your taſte with ſait and chyan 


pepper. Boil them one minute, and then take out the _ 


horfe-radiſh and lemon, and ſerve it in your ſauce- 
boat. If lobſters cannot be procured, you may make 


uſe of oyſters or ſhriwps the ſame way; and, if you 
can 
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can get no kind of ſhell-fiſh, you may then add tue 


anchovies cut ſmall, a ſpoonful of walnut-liquor, and 


2 large onion ſtuck with cloves. 


Egg Sauce. 


TAKE two eggs, and boil them hard. Firſt chop 
the whites, then the yolks, but neither of them very 
ine, and put them together. Then put them into a 
quarter of a pound of good melted butter, and ſtir them 
well together. | 


SHrimſi Sauce. 


WASH half a pint of ſhrimps very clean, and put 
them into a ſtewpan, with a ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, 
and a pound of butter melted thick. Boil it up fer five 
minutes, and ſqueeze in half a lemon. Toſs it up, and 
put it into your ſauce- boat. 


Anchovy Sauce. 


PUT an anchovy into a pint of gravy, and a quarter 
of a pound of butter rolled in a little flour, and ftir 
all together till it boils. You may add, at your diſcre- 
tion, a little juice of a lemon, ketchup, red wine, or 
walnut liquor. Plain butter melted thick, with a ſpoon- 
ful of walnut: pickle or ketchup, is very. good ſauce; 
but you may put as many things into ſauces as you 
fancy. 


Ovfter Sauce for Fiſh. 


SCALD a pint of large oyſters, and ſtrain them 


through a ſieve. Waſh the oyſters very clean in cold 


water, and take off the beards. Put them in a ſtewpan, 


and pour the liquor over them; but be careful to pour 
the liquor gently out of the veſſel you have {trained it 
into, and you will leave all the ſediment at the bottom, 


which you muſt be careful not to put into the ſtewpan. 
Then add a large ſpoonful of anchovy liquor, half a 


lemon, two blades of mace, and thicken it with butter 


rolled in flour. Then put in half a pound of butter, 


and boil it up till the butter be melted. Then take out 


the mace and lemon, and. {queeze the lemon-) vice into 
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"the ſauce. Give it a boil,  ftirring it al the time, and 


then Put it into a boat. 
Celery Sauce. 


WASH and pare a large bunch of celery very clean, | 


cut it into thin bits, and boll it ſoftly in a little water 
till it be tender. Then add a little beaten mace, ſome 
nutmeg, pepper, and falt, and thicken it with a large 
piece of butter rolled in flour. Then give it a boil, 
and it will be ready for the diſh. Or you may make 
it thus with cream: Boll your celery as above, and add 


half a pint of cream, ſome mace and nutmeg, and a- 


ſmall piece of butter rolled in flour. Then give them 


a gentle boil. This is a good ſauce for either roaſted or 


boiled fowls, turkies, partridges, or any other game. 


| NMiuhroom Sauce. 
CLEAN and waſh well a quart of freſh muſh- 


rooms, cut them in two, and put them into a ſtewpan, 


with a little ſalt, a blade of mace, and a little butter. 
Stew it gently for half an hour, and then add a pint 
of cream, and the yolks of two eggs beat very well. 
Keep ſtirring it till it boil up, and then ſqueeze in half 


a lemon. Put it over your fowls or turkies, or you 


may put it into baſons, or in a diſh, with a piece of 
French bread firſt buttered, then toaſted brown, and 
juſt dipped into boiling water. Put it in the diſh, and 


muſhrooms over it. This is a very good ſauce for 


white fowls of all ſorts. 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. | | 
AKE great care that your pots, ſaucepans, and 


greaſe, and that they be properly tinned, ſince if this 
be not cautiouſly attended to, your ſoups and broths 


vw will 
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will not only acquire a bad taſte, but become pernicious 


to the healths and conſtitutions of many. When yoy 


make any kind of ſoup, particularly vermicelli, portable 
or brown gravy ſoups, or any other ſoups that have 


herbs or roots in them, be ſute to remember to lay 
your meat at the bottom of the pan;-with a large piece 
of butter. Then cut the roots and herbs ſmall, and 


having laid them over your meat; cover your pot of 


ſaucepan very cloſe, and keep under it a flow fire, which 
will draw all the virtues out of the vegetables, turn them 
to a good gravy, and give the ſoup a very different 


flavour from what it would have by a contrary conduct. 
When your gravy be almoſt dried up, repleniſh it with 


water; and when it begins to boil, take off the fat, and 


follow the directions given you for the particular kind 


of ſoup or broth you may be making. Soft water will 
ſuit your purpoſe beſt in making old peas ſoup ; but 
when you make ſoup: of green peas, you muſt make 
uſe of hard water, as it will the better preſerve the co- 


lour of your peas, In the preparation of white ſoup, 


remember never to put in your cream till you take your 


ſoup off the fire, and the laſt thing you do, muſt be 
the dithing of your ſoups. Gravy ſoup will have a ſkin. 


over it by ſtanding; and from the ſame cauſe peas ſoup 
will oftcn ſettle, and look thin at the top. Laſtly, let 
the ingredients of your ſoups and broths be ſo properly 
proportioned, that they may not taſte of one thing more 
than another, but that the taſte be equal, and the whole 
of a fine and agreeable reliſh, | 


Atock- Turtle Soupt. 


SCALD a calf's head with the ſkin on, and pull 
off the horny part, which muſt be cut into pieces about 
two inches ſquare. Waſh and clean theſe well, dry them 
in a cloth, and put them into a ſtewpan, with four quarts 
of broth made in the following manner: Take fix or 
ſeven pounds of bcef, a calf's foot or two, an onion, 
two Carrots, a turnip, a ſhank of ham, a head of celery, 
ſome cloves and whole pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 


a little lemon- peel, a few truffles, and eight quarts of 
| water. 
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water. Stew theſe well till the broth be reduced to four 
_ quarts, then ſtrain it, and put it in as above directed. 
Then add to it ſome knorred marjoram, a little ſavory, 


thyme, and parſley, and chop all together. Then add 
ſume cloves and mace pounded, agittle chyan pepper, 
ſome green onions, and a thalot chopped; 'a few muſh- 

rooms alſo chopped, and half a pint of madeira. Stew 
all theſe together gently, till they be reduced to two: 


quarts. Thenheat alittle broth, mix ſome flour ſmooth 


in it, with the yolks of two eggs, and keep theſe ſtir- 
ring over a gentle fire till near boiting. Then add this 


to the ſoup, ſtirring it as it is pouring in, and let them 
all ſtew together for an hour or more. When you take 


it off the fire, ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon and 
half an orange, and throw in boiled forcemeat balls. 
The quantity of ſoup may be increaſed by adding more 


| broth, with cal ves feet and ox palates © cut in nn and 
boiled tender. 3x 


Soup a-la-reine. 
- PUT three quarts of water to a knuckle of veut A 


three or four pounds of beef, with a little ſalt, and when 
it boils ſkim it well. Then put in a leek, a little thyme, 


ſome parſley, a head or two of celery, a parſnip, two 
large carro's, and ſix large onions, and boil them all to- 
gether till the goodneſs be quite out of the meat. Then 
ſtrain ir through a hair fieve, and let it ſtand about an 
hour. Then ſkim it well, and clear it off gently from 
the ſettlings into a clean pan. Boil half apint of cream, 
pour it on the crumb of a halfpenny loaf, and let it 


ſoak well. Take half a pound of almonds, blanch and : 


beat them as fine as poſſible, putting in now and then a 


little cream to prevent them oiling. Then take the 
yolks of ſix hard eggs, and the roll that was ſoaked in 


the cream, and beat them all together quite fine. Make 
your broth hot, and pour it to your almonds, ſtrain it 


through a fine hair ſieve, rubbing it with a ſpoon till all 


the goodneſs be gone quite through into a ſtewpan. 
Then add more cream to make it white, and ſet it over 


the fire. Keep ſtirring it till it boils, {kim off the froth 


as It riſes, and ſoak the tops of French rolls in melted 


M . butter 
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butter in a ftew pan till they be criſp, but not browns 
Then take them out, and lay them on a plate before the 


fire; and, about a quarter of an hour before you ſend it 
to the table, take a little of the hot ſoup, and put it to the 


rolls in the bottom gf the tureen. Put your ſoup on the 
fire, keep ſtirring it till it nearly boils, and then pour it 
into your tureen, and ſerve it up hot. Be careful to 
take off all the fat of the broth before you pour it to the 


almonds, or they will curdle and ſpoil it. 


Sou and Bowillie. 


TO make the bouillie, roll five pounds of briſket of 1 


beef tight with a tape; put it into a ſtewpot, with four 
pounds of the leg of mutton piece of beef, and about 


ſeven or eight quarts of water. Boil theſe up as quick 


as poſſible, and ſkim it very clean; add one large onion, 
ſix or ſeven cloves, ſome whole pepper, two or three 


carrots, a turnip or two, a leek, and two heads of celery. 
Stew theſe very gently, cloſely covered, for ſix or ſe- 


ven hours. About an hour before dinner, ſtrain the ſoup 
through a piece of dimity that has been dipped in cold 
water; put the rough fide upwards. Have ready boiled 
carrots cut like wheels, turnips cut in balls, ſpinach, 


a little chervil and ſorrel, two heads of endive and one 


or two of celery cut into pieces. Put theſe into a 
tureen, with a Dutch loaf or a French roll dried, after 


the crumb is taken out. Pour the ſoup to theſe boil- 


ing not, and add a little ſalt and cayenne. Take the 


tape from the bouillie, and ſerve it in a ſquare diſh, 


with maſhed turnips and fliced carrots in two little 


diſhes. The turnips and carrots ſhould be cut with 
an inſtrument that may be bought for that purpoſe. _ 


| Beef Broth. | pt 
PUT a leg of beef into a pot with a gallon of water, 
having firſt waſhed the beef clean, and cracked the 
bone in two or three parts. Skim it well, and put in 
two ox three blades of mace, a little bundle of parſley, 


and a large cruſt of bread. Let it boil till the beef and 
the ſinews be quite tender, cut ſome toaſted bread into 
: | | | dice 
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by dice, and put it into your tureen. Then lay in the 
e meat, and pour in che ſou fr tf REP + 
"4 Strong Beef Broth to keep. 7 
85 TAKE part of a leg of beef, and the ſcrag end of a 
it neck of mutton. Break the bones in pieces, and 
— : put to it as much water as will cover it, and a little ſalt. 
je When it boils, ſkim it clean, and put into it a whole 
- onion ſtuck with cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs; ſome 
pepper, and a nutmeg quartered. Let theſe. boil till 
4 the mace be boiled in pieces, and the ſtrength boiled 
of. out of it. Strain it out, and keep it for uſe. 
w- 1 % --. - | 5 
FE TAKE a pound of lean beef, take off the fat and 
n, {kin, cut it into pieces, and put it into a gallon of water 
ee with the under-cruſt of a penny loaf, and a very little 
y. ſalt. Let it boil till it be reduced to two quarts, then 
2 ſtrain it off, and it will be a very good drink. If it be 
1p intended for weak ſtomachs, it muſt not be made ſo 5 
1d ſtrong. Let : 1 A 
ed | | Mutton Broth. N . 
ch, CUT a neck of mutton of about ſix pounds into 
ne two, and boil the ſcrag in about a gallon of water. Skim 
3 it well, and put in a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an 
rex. onion, and a good cruſt of bread. Having boiled this 
ul- an hour, put in the other part of the mutton, a turni 
the or two, ſome dried marigolds, a few chives chopped fine, 
\h, and a little parſley chopped ſmall. Pur theſe in about 
tle à quarter of an hour before your broth be enough, and 
ith ſeaſon it with ſalt. You may, if you chooſe it, put in a 
N quarter of a pound of barley or rice at firſt. Some like 
Jo it thickened with oatmeal, and ſome with bread, and 
7 550 ſome have it ſeaſoned with mace, inſtead of ſweet herbs 
ter, and onion ; but theſe are mere matters of fancy, on 
the which the difference of palates muſt determine. If you 
in uſe turnips for ſauce, do not boil them all in the pot 
Cys with the meat, put ſome of them in a ſaucepan by them-. 
and ſelves, otherwiſe the broth will taſte too ſtrong of them, 
nto | org | ; 0271-3 20M > vo 
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e e e Portable Soup. 


"THIS is a very uſeful ſoup for travellers, ind et 


be made thus: Cut into ſmall pieces three large legs 
of veal, one of beef, and the lean part of half a ham. Put 


a quarter of a pound of butter at the bottom of a large 
cauldron, and lay in the meat and bones, with four ounces 

of anchovies and two ounces of mace; cut off the 
green leaves of five or ſix heads of celery, waſh them 
quite clean, and cut them ſmall. Put in theſe, with 
three large carrots cut thin, and cover the cause 
Pot it over a moderate fire, and when you find 

the gravy begin to draw, keep taking it up till you 


cloſe: 


have got 1t all out, Then cover the meat with water, 
ſer it on the fire again, and let it boil four hours ſlowly. 


Then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve into a clean pan, 
and let it boil three parts away. Then ſtrain thegravy 
that you dtew from the meat into the pan, and let it 


boil gently till it be of the conſiſtence of glue, obſerv- 
ing to keep ſkimming off the fat clean as it riſes. Great 


care muſt be taken, when it be nearly enough, that it 


does not burn. Seafon it to your taſte with cayenne 
pepper, and pour it into flat earthen diſhes a quarter of 


an inch chick. Let it ſtand till the next day, and then 
cut it out by round tins a little larger than a croun 


piece. Lay the cakes in diſhes, and ſet them in the 


fun to dry, and be careful to keep turning them often. 
When the cakes be dry, put them in a tin box, with 
Writing-paper between every caſe, and keep them in a 
dry. place. This foup ſhould be made in froſty wea- 
ther. It is not only uſeful to travellers, but is like- 


wiſe of great ſerviee in gentlemen's families; for by 
pouring a_ pint _ai- boiling water on one cake, and a lit- 
tle falt, it will make a good baſon of broth ; anda lit- 
te boiling water poured. on it will make gravy for 4a 
turkey or fowls.. It poſſeſſes one valuable quality, chat 
of. loſing none of its. virtues. by Nee 


| Gravy 5 up. 


7 AKE a ain af beef, and put it into ſix quarts of 


water, with a pint of peas, and {ix onions. Set it over 
* 0 8 the 
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the fire, and let it boil gently till all the Jutte be but U 
the meat. Then ſtrain it through a ſicve, and add t6 

it a quart of ſtrong gravy to make it brown. Seafon. 
it to your taſte with pepper and falt, and put in a littſe 
celery and beet - leaves, and boil it till all be tender. 

PUT a knuckle of veal into fix quarts of water, with 

a large fowl, and a pound of lean, bacon, half a pound 
of rice, two anchovies, a few pepþer-corns, a bundle of 


ſweet herbs, two or three onions, and three or four heads 
of celery Fur in ſlices. Stew them all together, till the 


ſoup be as ſtrong as you would have it, and then ftraih 
it through a hair fleve into a clean earthen pot. Having 


let it ſtand all night, the next day take off the ſcum, 
and pour it clear off into a toſfing-pan. Put in half a 


pound of jordan almonds beat fine, boil it a little, and 


run it through a lawn ſieve. Then put in a pint of 
cream, and the yolk of an egg, and ſend it up hot. x! 


Souß Maigre. 
MELT half a pound of butter in a 


wpan, and 


make it well. When it be done hiſfing, throw in fix 
middling-ſized onions, and ſhake the pan well for five 
minutes. Then put in four or five heads of celery cut 
mall, a handful or two of ſpinach, a cahbage- lettuce, 


and a, bunch of parſley, all cut fine. Shake theſe well 


in the pan for a quarter of an hour, ftir in ſame flour, 


and pour into it two quarts of boiling water, with ſont 


ſtale cruſts of bread, ſome beaten pepper, and thtee or 
four blades of mace bear fine. Stir all together, and 
let it boil gently for half an hour. Then take ir off, 
beat the yolks of two eggs, and (tir them in. Put in a 

ſpoonful of vinegar, and pour it into the rureen. 7 


Or you may mike it-inrfib manner: Take 2 quart 


of green moratto peas, three quarts of ſoft water, four 
onions ſliced, floured, and fried in freſn butter, che 


coarſe ſtalks of cetery, a caxrot, a turnip, and a parſhipy 
and ſeaſon the whole with pepper and mace co your - 
zlte. Stew all thefe very gently together, till the pulp 
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will force through a "EY Have ready a handful of 
beet leaves and root, ſome celery and ſpinach, which 


- muſt be firſt blanched and ſtewed tender in the ſtrain- 


ed liquor. Have ready the third part of a pint of ſpi- 
nach: juice, which muſt be ſtirred in with caution, when 
the ſoup be ready to be ſerved up, and not be ſuffered 
to boil after it be put in, as that will curdle it. You 


may add a cruſt of bread, ſome tops of aſ Waren and 


artichoke bottoms. 


Scotch Barley Broth. 
CHOP a leg of beef into pieces, and boil it in thres 


\ 


allons of water, with a piece of carrot, and a cruſt of 


bread, till it be half boiled away. Then ſtrain it off, and 
put it again into the pot, with half a pound of barley, 
four or five heads of celery cut ſmall and waſhed clean, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, a large onion, a little parſley 
chopped ſmall, and a few marigolds; Let this boil an 
Hour, and then take a large fowl clean picked and 
waſhed, and put it into the pot. Boll it till the broth be 
quite good, then ſeaſon it with ſalt to your taſte. Take 
out the onion and ſweet herbs, and ſend it to table with 
the fowl in the middle. You may omit the fowl, if 
you pleaſe, as it will be very good without it. 

This broth is ſometimes made with a ſheep's head in- 
ſtead of a leg of beef, and is very good ; but in this 
caſe you muſt chop the head all to pieces. Six pounds 
of the thick flank in ſix quarts of water, make good broth. 
Put in the barley with the meat, firſt ſæim it well, and 
boil it an hour very ſoftly. Then put in the above in- 
gredients, with turnips and carrots clean ſcraped and 
pared, and cut in little pieces, Boil all together ſoftly 
till the broth be very good. Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, 
and ſend it to table with the beef in the middle, dure 
and carrots round, and pour the broth over all. 


$ o au Bourgeois. 


"TAKE twelve heads of endive, and 6 or ſive 
bunches ofcelery; waſh them very clean, cut them into 
fmall bits, let them be well drained from the water, put 


2 


them 
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them into a large pan, and pour them upon a gallon of 


boiling water. Set on three quarts of beef gra vy, made 


for ſoup, in a large ſaucepan ; ſtrain the herbs from the 
water very dry; when the gravy boils, put them in. 
Cut off the cruſts of two French rolls, break them and 
put into the teſt. When the herbs are tender, the ſoup 
is enough A boiled fowl may be put into the middle, 


but it is very good without, Tf a. white ſoup be liked 


better, it muſt be veal gravy. - 


5 Souft. Lorraine. | | 
TAKE a pound of almonds and blanch them, and. 


beat them ina mortar, with a very little water to keep 
them from oiling. Put to them all the white part of a 


large roaſted fowl, and the yolks of four poached eggs. | 


Pound all together as fine as poſſible, and take three 
quarts of ſtrong veal broth, ler it be very white and all 
the fat ſkimmed off. Pour it into a ſtewpan, with the 
other ingredients, and mix them well together. Boil 
them ſoftly over a ſtove or clear fire, and mince the 


white part of another fowl very fine. Seaſon it with 


pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. Put in 
a bit of butter of the ſize of an egg, and a ſpoonful or 
two of the ſoup ſtrained, and ſet it over the ſtove to be 
quite hot. Cut two French rolls into thin ſlices, and 
| ſet them before the fire to criſp. Then take one of the 
hollow rolls which are made for oyſter loaves, and fill 

it with the mince; lay on the top as cloſe as poſſible, 
and keep it hot. Strain the ſoup through a piece of di- 


mity into a clean ſaucepan, and let it ſtew till it be of 


the thickneſs of cream. Put the criſped bread in the 
diſh or tureen, pour the ſoup over it, and place in the 
middle of it the roll with the minced meat, 


Cheſnut Soup. I | 
PICK half a hundred of cheſnuts, put them in an 
earthen pan, and put them in the oven for half an hour, 
or roaſt them gently over a ſlow fire ; but take care they 
do not burn. Then peel them, and ſet them to ſtew in 
a quart of good beef, you! or mutton broth, till they be 


4 quite 
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quite tender. In the mean time, take a piece or flice of 
ham or bacon, a pound of veal, a pigeon beat to pieces, 


an onion, à bundle of ſweet herbs, a piece of carrot, 
and a little pepper and mace, Lay the bacon at the 


bottom of a ſtewpan, and lay the meat aud ingredients 


on it. Ser it over a ſlow fire till it begins to ſtick to the 
pan, and then put in a cruſt of bread, and pour in two 
quarts of broth. Let it boil ſoftly till one third be 
waſted, then ſtrain it off, and put in the cheſnuts. Sea- 


ion it with ſalt, and let it boil till it be well taſted. Then 


ſtew two pigeons in it, and a French roll fried criſp. 
Lay the roll in the middle of the diſh, and the pigeons 
on each ſide; pour in the ſoup, a and fend it 2 hot. 


Partridge Sou +. 
TAKE twoold partridges and ſkin them, cut them 


into ſmall pieces, with three ſlices of ham, fome celery, 


and two or three onions fliced. Fry them in butter till 
they be perfectly brown, but take great care not to burn 
them. Then put them into three quarts of water, with 
a few pepper-corns, and boi] it flowly till about a pint 
or little more of it be conſumed. Then ſtrain it, put in 
ſome ſtewed celery and fried bread, and ſerve it up] hot. 


Vermicelli S oup. 


PUT four ounces of butter into a toſſ ing pan, cut 


a knuckle of veal and a ſcrag of mutton into ſmall 
pieces, about the ſize of a walnut. Slice in the meat of 
a ſhank of ham, with two or three carrots, two parſnips, 
two large onions, with a clove ſtuck in at each end, 
three or four blades of mace, four or five heads of cele. 
ry waſhed clean, a bunch of ſweet herbs, eight or ten 
morels, and an anchovy. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſet 
it over a ſlow fire, without any water, till the gravy be 
drawn out of the meat. Then pour out the gravy into 
a baſon, and let the meat brown in the ſame pan, but 
take care not to let it burn. Then pour in four quarts 
of water, and let it boi} gently till it be waſted to three 
pints. Then ſtrain it, and put the other gravy to it; 
ſet it on the fire, and add bo! it two ounces. of "ll 
. 56 E CC in 
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celli. Then eut the niceſt part of a head of celery” | 
ſeaſoned to your taſte with ſalt and cayenne pepper, 
and let it boil four minutes. If it be not of a .go0d 
colour, put in a little browning, lay a French roll in 
the ſoup-diſh, pour the Toup in upon it, and ay * 
of the vermicelli at top. ; | 


Soup Creſu. fry. 
CUT a pound of Jean ham into ſmall bits, * pet 
them at the bottom of a ftewpan. Then cut # French 
roll, and put over the ham. Take two dozen heads 
ol. celery cut fmall, ſix onions, two turnips, one catror, 
cut and waſhed very clean, fix cloves, four blades of - 
mace, and two handfuls of water-creſſes. Put them 
all into the ſtewpan, with a pint of good broth. Cover 
them cloſe, and fweat them gently for twenty minutes. 
Then fill it up with veal broth, and ſtew ir four hours, 
Rub it through a fine ſieve or cloth, and put it into 
your pan again. Seaſon it with falt and cayenne pep- 
per; then give it a ſimmer up, and ſend it to table hor, 
with ſome French roll toaſted hard ih it. Bail a 


handful of creſſes till tender, in water, and put it in 
over the bread. | 


1 Sou. 


THIS being a rich ſoup, is proper for a large en- 
tertainment, and may be placed at the bottom of the 
table, where two ſoups are required, and almond or 
onion ſoup be at the top. Hare ſoup is thus made: 
Cut a large old hare into ſmall pieces, and put it in A 
mug, with three blades of mace, a little ſalt, two la 
onions, a red herring, fix morels, half a pint of red 
wine, and three quarts of water. Bake it three hours 
In a quick oven, and then ſtrain it into a toſſing pan. 
Have ready boiled three ounces of French barley, or 
ſago, in water. Then put the liver of the hare two 
minutes in ſcalding water, and rub it through a hair 
ſieve with the back of a wooden ſpoon, Pur it into 
the ſoup with the barley or {ago, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Set it over the fire, and keep ſtir 
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ne ir, dus not let it boil. If you diſapprove of the 


liver, you may put in criſped bread Oe in a 
wine. 
. Giblet Soup. 


'To four pounds of gravy beef, put two 3 po of | 


ſcrag of mutton, and two pounds of ſcrag of veal. Put 
to this meat two gallons of water, and let it ſtew very 


ſoftly till it is a ſtrong broth. Let it ſtand to be cold, 


and then ſkim off the fat. Take two pair of oiblets, 


well ſcalded and cleaned, put them into the broth, and 


let them ſimmer till they are very tender. Take out 
the giblets, and ſtrain the ſoup through a cloth. Put 
a piece of butter rolled in flour into a {lewpan, and 
make it of a light brown, Have ready chopped ſmall 
ſome parſley, chives, a little penny-royal, and a little 


ſweet majoram. Put the ſoup over a very ſfow fire; 


put in the giblets, fried butter, herbs, a little Madeira 
wine, ſome ſalt, and ſome cayenne pepper. Let them 
ſimmer till the herbs are tender, and then ſend the 


| ſoup to table with the giblets in it. 


Almond 92 
CHOP into ſmall pieces a neck of veal, and the 


ſcrag end of a neck of mutton, and put them into a 
large toſſing- pan. Cut in a turnip, with a blade or two 
of mace, and five quarts of water. Set it over the fire, 


and let it boil gently till it be reduced to two quarts. 
Then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve into a clean pot, 
and put in fix ounces of almonds blanched and beat 
fine, half a pint of thick cream, and ſeaſon it to your 
taſte with cayenne pepper. Have ready three ſmall 
French rolls made for the purpoſe, of the ſize of a ſmall 
tea-cup; for if they be too large, they will ſuck up too 


much of the ſoup, and beſides will not look well. | 
 Blanch a few Jordan almonds, cut them lengthways, 
and ſtick them round the edge of the rolls Nantways. 
Then ſtick them all over the top of the rolls, and 
put them in the tureen; and when you diſh them up, 
on the ſoup upon the rolls. Theſe look like a dec, 
0g; 


till thi 
water, 
the ſli! 
ounces 


f the 


red 


as ; and ws the name of hedge-hog foup has be : 


given to it by dome French cooks. 


Maccaroni S ouþe. 


MIX three quarts of ſtrong broth, and one of gravy. 
together. Take half a pound of ſmall pipe maccaroni, 
and boil it in three quarts of water, with a. little but 
ter in it, till it be tender. Then ſtrain it through a 
ſieve, and cut it in pieces of about two inches long. 
Put it into your ſoup, and boil it up for ten minutes. 
hen put the cruſt of a French roll baked into the tu- 
ren, and pour the ſoup to it. 


Cow-heet MM CESS 
TAKE ſix pounds of mutton, five pounds of beef, 
and four of veal, the coarſeſt pieces will do. Cut them 
croſſways, and put them into a pot, with an old fowl 
beaten to pieces, and the knuckle part of a ham. Let 


| theſe ſtew without any liquor over a very ſlow fire; 


but take care it does not burn to the pot. When it 
begins to ſtick to the bottom, ſtir it about, and then 
ut in ſome good beef broth that has been well kim 
med from the fat; then put in ſome turnips, carrots, 
and celery cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a 
bay-leaf; then add ſome clear broth, and let it ſtew 
about an hour. While this is doing, take a cow-heel, 
ſplit it, and ſet it on to boil in ſome of the ſame broth. 
When it is very tender, take it off, and ſet on a'ſtew= 
pan with ſome cruſts of bread, and ſome more broth, 
and let them ſoak for eight or ten minutes. When 
the ſoup is ſtewed enough, lay the cruſts in a tureen, 
and the two halves of the cow-heel upon them. Then 
on on the ſoup, which will be very rich and good. 


. Ox-Cheek Soup. 


BREAK the bones of an ox-cheek, and waſh them 
till they be perfectly clean. Then lay them in warm 
water, and throw in a little ſalt, which will fetch out 
the ſlime, Then take a large ſtewpan, and put two 


ounces. of butter at the bottom of it, and lay the Heſhy 
fide 
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fide of the check. bone in it. Add to it half a pound 
of a ſhank of ham cut in ſlices, and four heads of celery, 


with the leaves pulled off, and the heads waſhed clean. 
Cut them into the ſoup, with three large onions, twe 
tarrots, a parſnip fliced, a few beets cut ſmall, and 
three blades of mace. Set it over a moderate fire for 
a quarter of an tour, which will draw the virtue from 
the roots, and give to the gravy an agreeable ſtrength, 
A very good gravy may be made by this method, with 


roots and butter, adding only a little browning to give 


it a good colour. When the head has ſimmered a 
quarter of an hour, put to it fix quarts of water, and 
Jet it ſtew till 1t be reduced to two quarts. If you 
would have it eat like ſoup, ſtrain and take out the 
meat and the other ingredients, and put in the white 
part of a head of celery cut in ſmall pieces, with a lit. 
tle browning to make it of a fine colour. Take tw 


ounces of vermicelli, give it a ſcald in the ſoup, and 


put it into the tureen, with the top of a French roll in 
the middle of it. If you would have it cat like a ſtey, 


take up the face as whole as poſſible, and have ready a 


boiled turnip and carrot, cut in ſquare pieces, and a 
Alice of bread toaſted and cut in ſmall ſlices. Put in 
a little cayenne pepper, and ſtrain the foup through a 


hair ſieve upon the meat, bread, turnip, and carrot, 


Green Peas Soup. 5 

TAKE a peck of green peas, ſhell and boil them in 
ſpring water till they be ſoft, and then work them 
through a hair fieve. Take the water your peas were 


boiled in, and put into it three ſlices of ham, a knuckle 


of veal, a few beer-leaves ſhred ſmall, a turnip, two 
carrots, and add a little more water to the meat. Set 
it over the fire, and let it boil an hour and an half; 
then ſtrain the gravy into a bowl, and mix it, with the 
pulp. Then put ina little juice of ſpinach, which muk 
be beat and fqueezed through a cloth, and put in a 
much as will make it took” of a pretty colour. Then 


ive it a gentle boil, to rake off rhe taſte'of the Tpinach, 
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in a kim of figar of the ſize of a walmit, take a ſliec: 
of bread, and cut it into little ſquare pieces; cut a little 
hacon in the fame manner, and fry them of a light 
brown in freſh butter. Cut a large cabbage- lettuce in 

ices, fry it after the other, and put ĩt into the tureen. 
with fried bread and bacon. Have ready boiled, as for 
eating, a pint of young peas, put them into the ſoup, 
and pour all into your tureen. If "ou wee you may 
put in a little chopped mint. 


Green Peas Soup 0 en Meat. 


AS you ſhell your peas, ſeparate the young from the 
old; then boil the old ones ſoft enough toftrain through 
a cullender, and put the liquor and what you ſtrained 
through together with the young peas whole: Add ſome 
whole pepper, two. or three blades, of mace, and ſome 
cloves. When the laſt mentioned peas are nearly done, 
take ſome ſpinach, a little mint, a little green onion 
not ſhred too ſmall, and a little faggot of thyme and 
ſxeet majoram. Put theſe into'a fancepan with near 
2 pound of butter, and as they boil ſhake in ſome flour 
to boil with it, to the quantity of a dredging-box fulb. 
Fhen put a roll of French bread into the broth to boil.” 
Mix the broth and herbs 8 and ſeaſon it wichy 
ſalt to your taſte, | 


N lite . Soup. 


PUT four or five pounds of lean beef into fix auarts 
of water, with a little ſalt, and as ſoon as it boils take 
off the ſcum. Put in three quarts of old green peas, 
two heads of celery, a little thyme, three onions, and 
tuo carrots. Boil them till the meat be quite tender, 
then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and rub the pulp of 
the peas through the ſieve. Split the blanched part of 
three cos · lettuces into four quarters, and cut them about 
an inch long, with a little mint cut ſmall; Then put 
half a. pound of butter in a ſtewpan large enough to 
hold your ſoup, and put the lettuce and mint into the 
butter, with a leek ſliced: very thin, and a pint of green 
Peas, Stew them ee af an hour, and ſtiakethem 

| fre- 
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frequently. Then put in a little of the ſoup, and ſtew liquo 
them a quarter of an hour longer. Then put in your and 
ſoup, as much thick cream as will make it white, and | liquo 
keep ſtirring it till it boils. Fry a French roll a little N off ct 


criſp in butter, put it at the bottom of your ea and 

| and * over it your ſoup. e the p 
Common Peas Sou 1 my 

ing fe 


PUT four quarts of ſoft water, to one quart of ſplit the ir 
peas, with a little bacon, or roaſt-beef bones; waſh a | 
head of celery, cut it, and put it in, with a turnip. WW 
Boil it till it be reduced to two quarts, and then T: 


work it through a cullender with a wooden ſp made 
Mix a little flour and water, and boil it well in the ſoup. and p 
Slice in another head of celery, and- ſeaſon it to your Oer 
taſte with ſalt and cayenne pepper. Cut a lice of beef t 
bread into ſmall dice, and fry them of a light brown. Wo c 
Put them into yourdiſh, and pour your ſoup over them. bun 
. | mace. 
Peas Saut for Winter. very g 
CUT into ſmall pieces about four pounds of lean and le 
beef, and about a pound of lean bacon, or pickled pork. WW tate, 
Put them into two gallons of water, and ſkim it well I /mall 
when it boils. . Then put in ſix onions, a carrot, two Ml gooſe 
rurnips, four heads of celery cut ſmall, twelve corns of of cel: 
allſpice, and a quart of fplit peas. - Let them boil MW Þage-! 
gently for three hours, then ſtrain them through a MW chervi 
fieve, and rub the peas through the ſieve. Then put I ' a 
your ſoup into a clean pot, and put in ſome dried mint ſoup, 
rubbed to a fine powder. Cut the white off four heads WM ©u!t « 
of celery, and cut two turnips into the ſhape of dice, loup c 
and boil them in a quart of water for a quarter of an 
hour. Then ſtrain them off, and put them into your 10 
foup. Take about a dozen ſmall raſhers of fried knuck 
bacon, put them into your ſoup, and ſeaſon it to your Wi ton, a 
taſte with pepper and falt. Boil the whole a quarter MW and a 
of an hour longer, put fried bread into the ſoup-diſh or ¶ reduce 
tureen, and pour your ſoup over it. Or you ma Bl the ni 
make this ſoup in the following manner: When you put in 
boil a leg of pork, or a good piece of beef, ſawe the h 
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liquor. Take off the fat as ſoon as the liquor be cold, 
| ind boil a leg of mutton the next day. Save tat 


liquor alſo, and when it be cold, in like manner take 
off the fat. Set it on the fire, with two quarts of peas, 
and let them boil till they be tender. Then put in 
the pork or beef liquor, with the ingredients as above, 
and let it boil till it be as thick as you wiſh it, allow- 
ing for another boiling. Then ſtrain it off, and add 


the ingredients, as above directed, for the laſt boiling. 


Soupe de Sante. 


TAKE two quarts of broth, and two quarts of gravy 
made as follows; take ſix good raſhers of lean ham, 
and put them on the bottom of a ſtewpan. Then pur 
over them three pounds of lean beef, and over the 


beef three pounds of lean veal, fix onions cut in ſlices, 


two carrots and two turnips fliced, two heads of celery; 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſix cloves, and two blades of 


mace." Put a little water at the bottom, and draw it 


very gently till it ſticks. Then put ina gallon of water, 
and let it ftew for two hours; ſeaſon it with ſalt to your 
taſte, and then ſtrain it. Have ready a carrot cut in 
ſmall ſlices of two inches long, and about as thick as a 


gooſe quill; alſo a turnip, two heads of leeks, the ſame 


of celery, and the ſame of endive, cut acroſs; two cab- 
bage-lettuces cut acroſs, and a very little ſorrel and 


chervil. Put them into a ſtewpan, and ſweat them 
for a quarter of an hour. Then put them into your 
ſoup, boil them up gently for ten minutes, put in a 
cruſt of French roll into your tureen, and pour your 


loup over it. 


Soufe de Sante the En gliſi Way. 


TO ten or twelve pounds of gravy beef add a 


knuckle of veal and the knuckle parr of a leg of mut- 
ton, a couple of fowls, or two old cocks will do as well, 


and a gallon of water. Let theſe ſtew very ſoftly till 


reduced to one half; but mind to ſer them on to ſtew 
the night before. Add to them ſome cruſts of bread, 
put in a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome celery, ſorrel, 
chervi* and purſlain, if agreeable; or any of them 


may be left out. When it is ſtrong and good, ſtrain it. 
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| Send it to table, with n a roaſt or boiled fowl: ora 


and alittle ſalt. 


Juice of onions, ſome pepper and ſalt. 


piece of roaſt or boiled neck of veal, in the middle 
dame tried bread on a- plate. | 


25 | Onion Soup... | 
TAKE eight or ten large Spanich onions, and bol 


| thrt! in milk and water till they be quite ſoft, chang. 


ing your milk and water three times while your onions 


be boiling. When they are quite ſoft, rub them 


through a hair ſieve. Cut an old cock in pieces, and 
with a blade of mace, boil it for gravy. Then ſtrain it, 
and having pourcd it on the pulp of the onions, boil it 


| 1 the crumb of an old penny loaf, grated inta 
a 


It a pint of cream, and ſeaſon it to your taſte with 
falt and cayenne pepper. When you ſerve it up, grate 
a eruſt of brown bread round the edge of the diſh, 
Some ſtewed ſpinach, or a few heads of eee 
_ it a very pleaſing flavour. | 


White Onion Soup. 


BOIL thirty large onions in five quarts of water 
with a knuckle of veal, a little whole pepper, and 1 
blade or two of mace. Take your onions up as ſoon 


as they be quite ſoft, rub them through a hair ſieve, 


and work into them half a pound of butter, with ſome 
flour. When the meat be boiled off the bones, ſtrain 


the liquor to the onions, and boil it gently for half an 


hour, and then ſerve it up, with a large cupful of cream, 


when you put in the flour and butter, which may be 


_ prevented by ſtirring it well. 


Hop-to Soup. e 

IN the month of April, take a Irs quantity of 
hap-tops, when they are in their greateſt perfection: 
'Tie them in bunches of twenty or thirty ia each; lay 
them in ſpring water for an hour or two, drain them 
well from the water, and put them to ſome thin peaſe 
foup. Boll them well, and add three ſpoonfuls of the 
Let them boil 


lome time longer, and when done, ſoak ſome _ of 
rea 


Be careful not to ſuffer it to burn 
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veal, and a pound of ſcrag of mutton, Set it on the 
| N | 


pread in the broth, and lay them 18 the tureenl. Then 
pour in the ſoup. This is a plain ſoup; But very gobd. 


| | Aſparagus Soupe. a 
CUT four or five pounds of beef to pieces; ſet it 


over a fire, with an onion or two; a few cloves, and 
| ſome whole black pepper, à calſ's foot or two, à head 


or two of celery, and a very little bit of butter. Let 
it draw at a diſtance from the fire; put in a quart of 
warm beer, three quarts of warm beef broth, or water. 
Let theſe ſtew till enough; ſtrain it; take off the fat 


very clean, put in ſome aſparagus heads cut ſmall 


(palates may be added, boiled very tender), anda toaſted. 
French roll, the crumb taken out. EEK 


Plumb Porridge for Chriſmas. 


"TR 


thin, cut off the tops and bottoms, put ſome of the li- 


quor to them, and cover them up, and let them tang 


Let theſe boil till they ſwell, and then put in 
three quarters of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of 
cloves, and two nutmegs, all beat fine. Before you put 
theſe into the pot, mix them with a little cold liquor, 


and do not put them in but a little while before you 


take off the pot. When you take off the pot, put in 


three pounds of ſugar, a little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a 


quart of claret, and the juice of two or three lemons. 
You may thicken with ſago inſtead of bread, if you. 


pleaſe. Pour your porridge into earthen pans, and 


keep it for uſe. 3 
ä Hodge-Podge. 


CUT into little pieces a pound of beef, a pound of. 
fire 
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fire with two quarts of water, an ounce of barley, an 


onion, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, three or four 
heads of celery waſhed clean and cut ſmall, a little mace, 
two or three cloves, and ſome whole pepper, tied all in 
a muſſin rag; and put to the meat three turnips pared 
and cut in two, a large carrot ſcraped clean and cut in 
ſix pieces, and a little lettuce cut ſmall. Put all into 
the pot, and cover it cloſe. Let it ſtew five or ſix 
hours very gently over a ſlow fire; then take out the 
ſpice, ſweet herbs, and onion, pour all; into a ſoup-diſh, 
ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſend it to table. Half a pint of 


green peas, when they be in ſeaſon, will be a pretty ad- 


dition to it. If you let your hodge-podge boil too faſt, 
it will waſte it too much; and indeed, ſo that it does 
but ſimmer, it is no matter how flowly it proceeds, | 


Mok Sou. ̃ | | 

TAKE two quarts of new milk, two ſticks of ein- 
namon, a couple of bay-leaves, a very little baſket-ſalt, 
and a very little ſugar. Then blaneh half a pound of 
{ſweet almonds, while the former matters are heating, 
and beat them up toa paſte in a marble mortar. Mix 
ſome milk with them by little and little, and while they 
be heating, grate ſome lemon-peel with the almonds, 
and a little of the juice. Then ſtrain it through a coarſe 


fieve, and mix all together, and let it boil up. Cut 


ſome ſlices of French bread, and dry them before the 

fire. Soak them a little in the milk, lay them at the 

bottom of the tureen, and then pour in the ſoup. 
Nik Soup the Dutch Way. 

BOIL a quart of milk with cinnamon and moift 
ſugar. Put ſippets into the diſh. pour the milk over it, 
and ſet it over a charcoal fire to {ſimmer till the bread 
be ſoft. Take the yolks of two eggs, beat them up, 
mix it with a-little of the milk, and throw it in. Mix 
all together, and fend it up to table, 5 


Rice Soup. | 
PUT a pound of rice, and a little cinnamon, into two 
quarts of water. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer very 
ſoftly till the rice be quite tender. Take out the cin- 


namon, then ſweeten it to your palate, grate half a nut- 


meg, and let it ſtand till it be cold. Then beat up the 


yolks of three eggs, with half a pint of white wine, mix 


them very well, and ſtir them into the rice. Ser them 


on a ſlow fire, and keep ſtirring all the time r fear 
of curdiing. When it be of a good thickneſs, and 
boils, take it up. Keep ſtirring it till you put it into 
your diſh, FFF e 
„ Turniſi Sou. 


PAR E a bunch of turnips, ſave three or four out, 


and put the reſt into a gallon of water, with half an 


ounce of whole pepper, an onion ſtuck. with cloves, a 


blade of mace, half a nutmeg bruiſed, a bundle of ſweet 


herbs, and a large cruſt of bread. Let theſe boil an 
hour pretty faſt, then ſtrain it through a ſieve, ſqueezing 
the turnips through. Waſh and cut a bunch of celery 
very imall, ſet it on in the liquor on the fire, cover it 
cloſe, and let it ſtew. In the mean time, cut the tur- 


nips you ſaved into dice, and two or three ſmall car- 
rots clean ſcraped, and cut into little pieces. Put half 


theſe turnips and carrots into the pot with the celery, 
and the other half fry brown in freſh butter; you muſt 
flour them firſt; then two or three onions peeled, cut 
into thin flices, and fried brown. Then put them all 
into the ſoup, with one ounce of vermicelli. Let your 
ſoup boll ſoftly till the celery be quite tender, and your 
ſoup good. Seaſon it with ſalt to your palate. _ 
Egg Sou. | 
HAVING beaten the yolks of two eggs in a diſh» 
with a piece of butter as big as a hen's egg, take a tea- 
kettle of boiling water in one hand, and a ſpoon in the 
other. Pour in about a quart by degrees, then keep 
ſtirring it all the time well till the eggs are well mixed, 
and the butter melted. Then pour it into a ſaucepan, 


and keep ſtirring itall the time rill it begins to ſimmer. 


, * 


Take it off the fire, and pour it between two veſſels, 


out of one into another, till it be quite ſmooth, and 


has a great froth. Set it on the fire again, keep ſtir- 


— 


ring it till it be quite hot, then pour it into your ſoup- 


diſh, and ſend it hot to table. 8 
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TAE halfa hundred of freſh craw-fiſh, boil th 
and pick out all the meat, which you muſt carefully 


=— 
80 
© 


ſave. Take a freſh lobſter, and pick out all the meat, 
which you muſt likewiſe ſave. Pound the ſhells of the 


lobſter and craw-fiſh fine in a marble mortar, and boil 


them in four quarts of water, with four pounds of mut- 


ton, a pint of green ſplit peas nicely picked and waſh- 
ed, a large turnip, carrot, onion, an anchovy, mace, 
cloves, a little thyme, pepper, and ſalt. Stew them on 


| a ſlow fire, till all the goodneſs be out of the mutton 


and the ſhells, and ſtrain it through a fieve. Then put 
in the tails of your craw-fiſh and the lobſter meat, but 
in very ſmall pieces, with the red coral of the lobſter, 
if it has any. Boil it half an hour, and juſt before you 
ſerve it up, put to it a little butter melted thick and 
ſmooth. Stir it round ſeveral times, take care not to 
make it too ſtrong of the ſpice, and ſend it up hot. 


Fiſi Gravy. 

TARE two or three eels, or any other fiſh you 
have, ſkin or ſcale them, gut and waſh them from grit, 
and cut them into little pieces. Put them into a ſauce- 

an, and cover them with water; put in, a cruſt of 
bread toaſted brown, a blade or two of mace, a very 
little piece of lemon-peel, a few ſweet herbs, and ſome 
whole pepper. Let it boil till it be rich and good, 
and then have ready a piece of butter, proportioned i in 
ſize to the quantity of your gravy ; if it be a pint, your 
butter may be of the ſize of a walnut. Melt it in the 
ſaucepan, then ſhake in a little flour, and toſs it about 
till it be brown, Then ſtrain the gravy to it, and let * 


boil a few minutes. 
Oyſter Soup. 


TAKE what quantity may be wanted of PT x 
which muſt be made in this manner: Take a poundiof 
Mate, four or five flounders, and two eels; cut them. in- 
to pięces, put to them as much water as will cover them, 
and ſeaſon with mace, an onion. ſtuck. with cloves, a 
head of celery, two. parlley-roots ſliced, ſome. pepper 
and ow and a bunch of ſweet herbs, Cover. down 
don 


| SF oo VT Tm 181 
down clofe, and let them ſimmer an Hour ard a baff, 
and then ſtrain it off for uſe; Being thus provided with 
your fiſh-ſtock, take what quantity of it you watt: 
Then take two quarts of oyſters bearded, and beat thei 
in a mortar, with the yolks of ten eggs boiled Hard: 
Put them to the fiſh-ſtock, and ſer it over the " 
Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and rated nutmeg, and 
when it boils, put in the eggs and oyſters Let it boit _ 

till it be of a good thickneſs, and like a fitie cream. 

TAKE a pound of eels, which will take a pint of 

good ſoup, or any greater weight of eels, ih proportion 
to the quantity of ſoup you intend to make. To every 
pound of eels put a quart of water, a cruſt of bread; 
two or three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, at 
onion, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Cover them cloſe, 
and let them boil till half the liquor be waſted. Then 

| ſtrain it, and toaſt ſome bread ; cut it ſmall, lay the 
bread into your diſh, and pour in the ſoup. If you have 
a ſtew-hole, ſet the diſh over it for a minute, and fend 
it to table. If you find your ſoup not rich enough, 
you may let it boil till it be as ſtrong as you would ha 0 

it. You may add a piece of carrot to brown it. 


3 Muſſel Sofes WS 591775 
WASH an hundred of muſſels very clean, put them 


” & ® 4 


walted, and then ſtrain them through a ſieve, Put the 
| | NZ ſoup 
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ſoup into a Grant, put in twenty of the muſſels, a. 
few muſhrooms and truMes cut ſmall, and a leek waſhed 
and cut very ſmall. Take two F rench rolls, take out 


the c crumb, fry it brown, cut it into little pieces, and 
put it into the ſoup. Boil it all together for a quarter 
of an hour, with the fried carrot and parſnip. In the 
mean time, take the cruſt of the rolls fried criſp; take 
half a hundred of the muſſels, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a ſpoonful of water, ſhake in a little flour, and 
ſet them on the fire, keeping the faucepan ſhaking all 
the time till the butter be melted. Seaſon it with pep- 


er and ſalt, beat the yolks of three eggs, put them in, 


ſtir them all the time for fear of curdling, and grate in 


a little nutmeg. When it be thick and fine, fill the 


rolls, pour the ſoup into the diſh, put in the rolls, and 
lay the reſt of the muſſels round the rim of the diſh. 


Skate or Thornback Soi. 


SKIN and boil two pounds of ſkate or thornback in 


ſix quarts of water. When it be enough, take 1t up, 


pick off the fleſh, and lay it by. Put in the bones 


again, and about two pounds of any freſh fiſh, a very 
little piece of lemon-peel, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 


whole pepper, two or three blades of mace, a little 


piece of horſe-radiſh, the cruſt of a penny loaf, and a 


little parſley. Cover. it cloſe, and let it boil till then 


be about two quarts. Then ſtrain it off, and add an 
ounce of vermicelli. Set it on the fire, and let it boil 
gently. In the mean time, take a French roll, cut a 
little hole in the top, take out the crumb, and fry the 
cruſt brown in butter. Take the fleſh of the fiſh you 
laid by, cut it into little pieces, and put it into a fauce- 
pan, with two or three ſpoonfuls of the ſoup. Shake 
in a little flour, put in a piece of butter, and a little 
pepper and ſalt. Shake them together in the ſaucepan 
over the fire till it be quite thick, and then fill the roll 
Vith it. Pour your ſoup into your diſh, let the roll 
ſuim in the middle, and ſend it to table. 
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ROOTS any VEGETABLES. -: 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. | 


E very-careful that your greens be nicely picked. 

and waſhed, and when ſo done, always lay them 
in a clean pan, for fear of ſand or duſt, which are apt 
to hang round wooden veſſels. Boil all your greens 
in a well-tinned copper ſaucepan by themſelves, an 
be ſure to let them have plenty of water. Boil no kind 
of meat with them, as that will diſcolour them; and uſe 
no iron pans, ſuch being very improper for the purpoſe 
but let them be either copper or braſs well tinned, or 


ſilver. Numbers of cooks ſpoil their garden ſtuffs by 


boiling them too much. All kinds of vegetables-ſhould 
have a little criſpneſs ; for if you boil them too much, 
you will deprive them both of their ſweetneſs and beauty. 


5 Cabbages. ee 222 


ALL ſorts of cabbages and young ſprouts muſt have 
plenty of water allowed them to boil in, and when the 
ſtalks become tender, or fall to the bottom, it is a proof 
of their being ſufficiently boiled. Then take them off 
before they loſe their colour; but remember always 
to throw ſome ſalt into your water before you put 
in your greens. You muſt ſend your young ſprouts 
to table whole as they came out of the pot ; but many 


people think cabbage is beſt chopped, and put into a 


ſaucepan, with a piece of butter, ſtirring it about for 
five or ſix minutes, till the butter be all melted, then 
empty it on a diſh, and ſerve it up. | 
1 33 — 2 5 
ITURNIPS may be boiled in the pot with the meat, 


and indeed eat beſt when ſo done. When they be 


enough, take them out, put them into a pan, maſh them 


uith butter and a little ſalt, and in that ſtate ſend them 


to table. Another method of boiling them, is as fole 
lows: Pare your turnips, and cut them into little ſquare 
pieces of the ſize of dice, or as big as the top of our 
e : 1 finger” 


- 
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finger. Then put them into a ſaucepan, and juſt co- 
ver them over with water. As ſoon as they be'enough, 
take them off the fire, and throw them into a ſieve to 
drain. Put them into a ſaucepan, with a good piece 
of butter, ſtir them over the fire for a few minutes, 
and they WI then be fit for the table. 


P otatoes. 


"THOUGH greens require plenty of water to be 
boiled in, potatoes muſt have only a quantity ſufficient 
to keep the faucepan from burning. Keep them cloſe 
eovered, and as ſoon as the fkins begin to crack, they 
wilt be enough. Having drained out all the water, 
let them ſtand covered Rr a minute or two. Then 

cel them, lay them on a plate, and pour ſome melted | 

utter over them. A very good method of doing 
them is thus: When they be Tres lay them on a 
gridiron till they be of a fine brown, and then ſend 
them to table. Another method is, put them inta a 
faucepan, with ſome good beef dripping, then cover 
them clofe, and frequently thake the ſaucepan to pre- 


vent their burning. As ſoon as they become of a fine 


brown, and are criſp, take them up in a, plate, then 
ut them into another for fear of the fat z put butter 
into a boat, and ſexve them up. 


Scolloſied Potatoes. 


HAVING boiled your potatoes, beat them fine in a 
bowl, with ſome cream, = large piece of butter, and 
a little ſalt. Put them inte ſcollep-ſhells, make them 
ſmooth on the top, ſeore them with a knife, and lay 
thin flices of butter on the top of them. Then put 
them into a Dutch oven to brown before the fire- 


This is a pretty little diſh for a light ſupper. 


Spinach. 


| HAVING picked your ſpinach very clean, and 
nd it in five or ſix waters, put it into a ſaucepan 
that will juſt hold it, throw a little ſalt over it, and 


Cover it cloſe. Put in no water, but take care to 
ſhake the pan ens Put 1 ſaucepan on a clear and 


quick 


1 


uick fire, and as ſoon as you find your greens are ſnrunk 
and fallen to the bottom, and the liquor that comes out 


of them boils up, it is a proof your ſpinach is enough. 
Throw them into a clean ſieve to drain, and juſt give 


them agentle ſqueeze. Lay them ona plate, and ſend them 


up with butter in a boat, but never pour any over them. 

Lou may dreſs your fpinach, if you choofe, in this 
manner: Pick and waſh your ſpinach well, and put it 
into a ſtew pan, with a little falt. Cover it cloſe; and 
let it ſtew till it be tender. Then throw it into a ſieve, 
drain out all the liquor, and chop it ſmall, as much in 
quantity as a French roll. Add to it half a pint of 
cream, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and grated nut- 
meg. Put in a quarter of a pound of butter, and let 
it ſtew over the fire for a quarter of an hour, ſtirring it 
frequently. Cut a French roll into long pieces, about 
as thick as your finger, and fry them, Poach ſix eggs, 
lay them round on the ſpinach, and ſtick the pieces of 
roll in and about the eggs. This will ſerve as a ſide- 
diſh at a ſecond courſe, or for a ſupper. 

Should your fire.be fo fully employed, that you have 
not room to boil your ſpinach, you may dreſs it in the. 
following manner: Get a tin box, or any other thing 
that ſhuts, very cloſe, and put into it your ſpinach. Co- 
ver it ſo-cloſe that no water can get in, and put it into 
any pot of liquor you be boiling. It will take about 
an hour, if the pot or copper boils. In the fame 
manner you may dreſs peas, : SE 


| Shinach and Eggs. | 
PUT your ſpinach into a ſaucepan, having firſt 


waſhed it very clean in four or five waters. Cover it 
cloſe, and ſhake it about often. When it be juſt ten- 


der, and while it be green, throw it into a ſieve to drain, 


and lay it in yourdiſh, In the mean time have a ſtew- 
pan of water boiling, and break as many eggs into cups 
as you would poach, When the water boils, put'in 
the eggs, and when done, take them out with an egg- 


llice, and lay them on the ſpinach. Send it up with 


melted butter in a cup, and garniſh-your diſh with an 
orange cut into quarters. e, COSI TOM 


Carrots. © 
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Carrots. 


| SCRAPE your carrots very clean, put them into 
the pot, and when they be enough, take them out, and 
rub them in aclean cloth. Then ſlice them into a 
plate, and pour fome melted butter over them. If they 
be young ſpring carrots, half an hour will boil them 
ſufficiently; if they be large, they will require an hour; 
and old Sandwich carrots will take two hours boiling, 


French . 


STRING your beans, cut them in two, and then 
acroſs; but if you wiſh to do them in a nice manner 
cut them into four, and then acroſs, ſo that each bean 
will then be in eight pieces. Put them into ſalt and 
water, and when the pan boils, put them in with a little 
ſalt. They will be ſoon done, which may be known 
by their becoming tender: but take care that you do 
not ſuffer them to loſe their fine green colour. Lay 
mem in a plate, and ſend them up with e in a boat. 


French Beans ragooed. | 
STRING a quarter of a peck of French beans, but 


do not ſplit them. Cut them acroſs in three parts, and | 


lay them in ſalt and water. Then take them out, and 
dry them in a coarſe cloth ; then fry them brown, pour 
out all the fat, and put in a quarter of a pint of hot 
water. Stir it into the pan by degrees, and let it boil. 

Then take a quarter of a-pound of freſh butter rolled 
in a little flour, two ſpoonfuls of ketchup, a ſpoontul 
of muſhroom pickle, tour ſpoonfuls of white wine, an 
onion ſtuek with ſix cloves, two or three blades of mace 
beaten, half a nutmeg grated, and a little pepper and 
ſalt. Stir it all together, for a few minutes, and then 
throw in the beans. Shake the pan for a minute or 
two, take out the onions, and pour all into your diſh. 

This is a prety ſide-diſh, which you may garniſh _ 
1 you fancy, particularly pickles. 5 


Frencli Beans ragooed with a Force. 
| HAVING. made a ragoo of your. beans as above 


Z directed, take two large carrots, ſcrape them, and 15 
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boil them tender. Then maſh them in a pan, and ſea- 
ſon them with pepper and ſalt. Mix them with a little 
piece of butter, and two eggs. Make it into what 
thape you pleaſe, and bake it a quarter of an hour ina 

uick oven; but a tin oven is the beſt, Lay it in the 


* 


Cant Hoꝛbers. 


CUT off all the green part from your cauliflowers, 
then cut the flowers into four, and lay them into water 
for an hour. Then have ſome milk and water boiling ; 
put in the cauliflowers, and be ſure to ſkim the ſauce- 
pan well. When the ſtalks be tender, take up the flow- 
ers carefully, and put them into a cullender to drain. 
Then put a ſpoouful of water into a clean ſtewpan, with 
a little duſt of flour, about a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, and ſhake it round till it be all finely melted with a 
little pepper and ſalt. Then take half the cauliflower, 
and cut it as you would for pickling. Lay it into the 
ſtewpan, turn it, and ſhake the pan round. Ten mi- 
nutes will doit. Lay the ſtewed in the middle of your 
plate, and the boiled round it, and pour over it the but- 
ter you did it in. Or you may dreſs your cauliflowers in 
this manner: Cut the ſtalks off, leave a little green 
on, and boil them in ſpring water and ſalt, for about fif- 
teen minutes. Take them out and drain them, and fend 
them up whole, with ſome melted butter! in a boat. 


 Aſharagus. 


HAVING ſcraped all the ſtalks very carefully till 
they look white, cut all the ſtalks even alike, throw 
them into water, and have ready a ſtewpan boiling. 
Put in ſome ſalt, and tie the aſparagus in little bunches. 
Let the water keep boiling, and when they be a little 
tender take them up. If you boil them too much, the 
will loſe both their colour and taſte. Cut a round off | 
a ſmall loaf, about half an inch thick, and toaſt it 
brown on both ſides. Then dip it in the liquor the 
alparagus was boiled in, and lay it in your diſh. Pour 
a little butter over your toaſt, then lay your aſparagus 


on the toaſt all round your diſh, withethe white tops 
out- 
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outwards. Send up your butter in a baſon; and do not 
pour it over your aſparagus, as that will make them 
greaſy to the fingers. | | 


Aſtaragus forced in French Rolls. 7 


CUT a piece out of the cruſt of the tops of three 
French rolls, and take out all their crumb; bur be 
careful that the cruſts fit again in the places from 
whence they were taken. Fry the rolls brown in freſh 
butter. Then take a pint of cream, the yolks of fix 
eggs beat fine, and a little falt and nurmeg. Stir them 
well together over a flow firetill it begins to be thick, 
Have ready an hundred of ſmall graſs boiled, and ſave 

enough to ſtick the rolls with. Cut the reſt of 
the tops ſmall, put them into the cream, and fill the 
rolls with them. Before you fry the rolls, make holes 
thick in the top cruſts, to ſtiek the graſs in. Then lay 
on the pieces of cruſt, and ſtick the graſs in, that it 


may look as if it were growing. At a ſecond courſe 


this makes a pretty ſide-di ff. 
Parfuitn. 


| PARSNIPS muſt be boiled in plenty of water, * 


when they become ſoft, which you may know by run- 
ning a fork into them, take them up,. and carefully 
ſcrape all the dirt off them. Then ſcrape them all fine 


with a knife, throwing away all the ſticky part, and 
ſend them wp plain in a diſh with melted butter. 


Brotroli 


CARETULI v ſtrip off all the little branches tl 
you come to the top one, and then with a knife peel off 
all the hard outſide ſkin that is on the ſtalks and little 


branches, and then throw them into water. Have ready 


a ſtew pan of water, throw in a little ſalt, and when it 


boils put in your broccoli, When the ſtalks be tender, 


it will be enough. Put a piece of toaſted bread, ſoaked 
in the water the broccoli was boiled in, at the bottom 
of your diſh, and put your broccoli on the top of it, 
the ſame way as you treated aſparagus, and ſend it 
up to table with butter in a boat. 
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THESE muſt be boiled in plenty of water, with a 


good quantity of ſalt, Boil and chop ſome parſley, 
put it into good melted butter, and ſerve them up with 
boiled bacon, and the butter and parſley in a boat. 


_ - Green Peas. ke” 
YOU muſt not ſhell your peas till juſt before.you _ 
want them. Put them into boiling water, with a little 
ſalt and a lump of loaf ſugar, and when they begin to 
dint in the middle, they will be enough. Strain them 
into a ſieve, put a good lump of butter into your diſh, 
and ſtir them till the butter be melted. Boil a ſprig 
of mint by itſelf, chop it fine, and lay it round the 
edge of your diſh in lumps. 


| Peas Frangoiſe. ; 
SHELL a quart of peas, cut a large Spaniſh onion 
ſmall, and two cabbage or Silefia lettuces. Put to 


them half a pint of water, with a little falt and a little / 


pepper, mace and nutmeg all beaten. Cover them cloſe, 
and let them ſtew a quarter of an hour. Then pur in a 
quarter of a pound of freſh butter rolled in a little 
flour, a ſpoonful of ketchup, anda piece of burnt but- 


ter of the ſize of a nutmeg. Cover them cloſe, and let 


them ſimmer a quarter of an hour, obſerving frequently 
to ſhake the pan. If you chooſe to make a variation, 
having ſtewed the ingredients as above, take a ſmall - 
cabbage-lettuce and half boil it. Then drain it, cut 
the ſtalks at the bottom, ſo that it will ſtand firm in the 


| diſh, and with a knife very carefully cut out the mid- 


dle, leaving the outſide leaves whole. Put what 
you cut out into a ſaucepan, having firſt chopped it, 


and put in a piece of butter, a little pepper, falt, and 


nutmeg, the yolk of a large egg, chopped, and a few 
crumbs of bread. Mix all together, and when it be 
hot, fill your cabbage. Put ſome butter into a ſtew- 


| pan, tie your cabbage, and fry it till you think it be 


enough, Then take it up, untie it, and firſt pour the 
ingredients of peas into your diſh, and ſet the forced 
cabbage in the middle. Have ready four artichoke 

| bottoms 
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| bottoms fried, and cut in two, and laid round the 
diſh. This will do for a top diſh. | 


Endive ragooed. 


LAY three- heads of fine white endive in ſalt and 
water for two or three hours. Then take a hundred of 
aſparagus, and cut off the green heads; then chop the 
reſt ſmall, as far as it be tender, and lay i it in ſalt and 
water. Take a bunch of celery, waſh it and ſcrape it 
clean, and cut it in pieces about three inches long. 
Put 1t into a ſaucepan, with a pint of water, three or 
four blades of mace, and ſome white pepper tied in a 
rag. Let it ſtew till it be quite tender, then put in the 
aſparagus, ſhake the ſaucepan, and let it ſimmer till 
the graſs be enough. Take the endive out of the water, 
diain it, and leave one large head whole. Take the 
other leaf by leaf, put it into the ſtewpan, and put to 
it a pint of white wine. Cover the pan cloſe, and let it 
boil till the endive be juſt enough. Then put ina 
quarter of a pound of butter rolled in flour, cover the 
pan cloſe and keep it ſhaking. When the endive be 
enough, take it up, and lay. the whole head in the 
middle; then with a ſpoon take out the celery and 
graſs, and lay them round it, and the other part of the 
endive over that. Then pour the liquor out of the 
ſaucepan into the ſtewpan, ſlir it together, and ſeaſon 

it with ſalt. Have ready the yolks of two eggs, beat 
up with a quarter of a pint of cream, and half a nut- 
meg grated in. Mix this with the ſauce, keep It 


ſtirring one way till it be thick, and then pour it over 


your ragoo. 
Force-meagre Cabbage. 

' BOIL a white-heart cabbage, as big as the bottom 
of a plate, five minutes in water. Then drain it, cut 
the ſtalk flat to ſtand in the diſh, and careſully open the 
leaves, and take out the inſide, leaving the outſide leaves 
whole. Chop what you take out very fine, and take the 
fleſh of two or three flounders or plaice, clean from the 
bone. Chop it with the cabbage, the yolks and whites 
of four eggs boiled hard, and a handful of pickled par- 


fley, Beatall together! in a mortar, with a quarter * 
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d the pound of melted butter. Then mix it up with the yolk, 


of an egg, and a few crumbs of bread. Fill the cab- 3 
bage, and tie it together; put it into a deep ſtewpan or 3 
ſaucepan, and put to it half a pint of water, a quarter A 
t and of a pound of butter rolled in a little flour, the yolks 4 
red of of four eggs boiled hard, an onion ſtuck with fix cloves, E 
p the ſome whole pepper and mace tied in a muſlin rag, half 2 
t and an ounce of truffles and morels, a ſpoonful of ketchup, 3 
ape it and a few pickled muſhrooms. Cover it cloſe, and let 4 
long. it ſimmer an hour; but if you find it not ſufficiently A 
ee or done in that time, let it ſimmer longer. When it be 5 
Jin a done, take out the onion and ſpice, lay it in your diſn, i 
in the untie it, and put the ſauce over it. "mx 8 
er till ES 1 
vater, 8 L 9 
te the W ES \ 
wade C HAP. XV. . 
let it ; f 
tina 7 MM a 5 G S. J 
er the 5 : 5 
ve be Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. | 
1 the HEN yow boil a pudding, take particular care 
y and that your cloth be clean, and remember to dip 
of the it in boiling water; flour it well, and give it a ſhake, 
of the before you put your pudding into it. If it bea bread 
eaſon pudding, tie it looſe, but cloſe if it be a batter pud- | 
beat ding. If you boil it in a baſon, butter it, and boil it 1 
nut- in plenty of water. Turn it often, and do not cover 0 
ep it the pan; and when it be enough, take it up in the baſon, f 
t Over and let it ſtand a few minutes to cool. Then untie the | 
ſtring, clap the cloth round the baſon, lay your diſh over 
Ii, and turn the pudding out; then take off the baſon 
ttom MW and cloth very carefully, light puddings; being apt to 
t, cut WM break. When you make a batter pudding, fixgſt mix 
en the the flour well with a little milk, then put in the ingre- 
leaves dients by degrees, and it will be ſmooth, and not lumpy; 
ke the but for a plain batter pudding, the beſt way is to ſtrain 
m the MW it through a coarſe hair ſieve, that it may neither have 
vhites MW lumps, nor the treadles of the eggs; and for all other 
d par- puddings, ſtrain the eggs when you beat them. Bread 
r of 2 and cuſtard puddings for baking, require time and a 
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moderate oven to raiſe them ; batter and rice put 


dings a quick oven, and always remember to buttet 


the pas or diſh before you put your pudding into it, 


Steak Pudding. 
HAVING made a good cruſt, with flour and ſuet 


; ſhred fine, and mixed it up with cold water, ſeaſon it 


with a little ſalt, and make a pretty ſtiff cruſt, in the 
proportion of two pounds of ſuet to a quarter of a peck 
of flour. Take either beef or mutton ſteaks, well ſet. 
ſon them with pepper and ſalt, and make it up as you 
would an apple pudding; tie it in a cloth, and put it 
If it be a ſmall pudding, it 


five hours. 
Calf "s- Foot Padiine. 


MINCE very fine a pound of calves? feet, firſt 
Then take a pound and 
a half of ſuet, pick off all the ſkin, and ſhred it ſmall, 
Take ſix eggs, all the yolks, and but half the whites, 
and beat them well. Then take the crumb of a half. 
penny roll grated, a pound of currants clean picked and 
waſhed, and rubbed in a cloth, as much milk as will 
moiſten it with the eggs, a handful of flour, a little ſalt, 


nutmeg, and ſugar, to ſeaſon it to your taſte. Boil it 


nine hours. Then take it up, lay it in your difh, and 


pour melted butter over it, You may put white wine 


and ſugar into the butter, if you pleaſe, and it will be 
a very great addition. | 


Vorkfhire Puddin . 


THIS pudding is uſually baked under meat, and is 
thus made: Beat four large ſpoonfuls of fine flour with 
four eggs, and a little ſalt, for fifteen minutes. Then 
put to them three pints of milk, and mix them well to- 
gether. Then butter a dripping-pan, and ſet it under 
beef, mutton, or a loin of veal, when roaſting, When 
it be brown, cut it into ſquare pieces, and turn it over; 
and when the under fide be browned alſo, ſend it to 
* on a diſh. 


H in 


MIX eight eggs beat up fine with a pint of goo 


cream, and a pound of flour. Beat them well together, 


and put to them a pound of beef ſuet finely chopped, 


a pound of currants well cleaned, half a pound of jar 
raiſins ſtoned and chopped ſmall, two ounces of candied 
orange cut ſmal!, the ſame of candied citron, a quarter 

of a pound of powdered ſugar, and a large nutmeg - 


grated. Mix all together with half a gill of brandy, put 


it into a cloth, tie it up cloſe, and boil it four hours, 


| Marrow Pudding. 


GRATE a penny loaf into crumbs, and pour'on 
them a pint of boiling hot cream. Cut very thin a 


pound of beef marrow, beat four eggs well, and then 


add a glaſs of brandy, with ſugar and nutmeg to your 


taſte. Mix them all well together, and then boil or 


bake it. Three quarters of an hour will do it. Cut 


two ounces of citron very thin, and when you diſh it 
up, ſtick them all over it. 


Another Morrow Pudding. 


HAVING laid a thin paſte in your diſh, take ſome 


cream, the yolks and whites of eight eggs beat up in 
roſe- water, ſome ſugar, and a little nutmeg. Mix 
them all together. Raſp ſome ſtale French rolls, and 


cut them in thin ſlices. Take a quarter of a pound of 


currants waſhed, picked, and dried; put a layer of 
bread in your diſh, ſtrew ſome currants and marrow 


Niced over it, then ſome cuſtard, and ſo on alternately 


until your diſh be full. The diſh muſt not be ver 
deep. After it is boiled, ſtrew ſugar over it. 5 
Plum Pudding boiled. 


CUT a pound of ſuet into little pieces, but not too 
fine, a pound of currants waſhed clean, a pound of raiſins 


ſtoned, eight yolks of eggs, and four whites, half a nut- 


meg grated, a tea-ſpoonful of beaten ginger, a pound of 
flour, and a pint of milk. Beat the eggs firſt, then put 
to them half the milk, and beat them. together, and 
by degrees ſtir in the flour, then the ſuet, ſpice, and 

„5 O fruit, 
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fruit, as much milk as will mix it well together very | 


thick. It will take five hours boiling. 
Oxford Pudding. 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of grated biſcuits, the 
ſame quantity of currants clean waſhed and picked, the 


ſame of ſuet ſhred ſmall, half a large ſpoonful of pow- 
dered ſugar, a little ſalt, and ſome grated nutmeg. Mix 


them all well together, and take two yolks of eggs, and 


make them up into balls of the ſize of a turkey's egg. 


Fry them of a fine light brown, in freſh butter, and let 


your ſauce be melted butter and ſugar, with a little 
white wine put into it. - 


Se 


| Cuſtard Pudding. 
FROM a pint of cream take-two or three ſpoonfuls, 


and mix them with a ſpoonful of fine flour. Set the reſt 


of the cream on the fire to boil, and as ſoon as it is 
boiled, take it off, and ſtir in he cold cream and flour 
very well. When it be cool, beat up five yolks and 


two whites of eggs, and ſtir in a little ſalt and ſome nut- 


meg, two or three ſpoonfuls of ſack, and ſweeten to 


your palate. Butter an earthen bowl, and pour it into 


it, tie a cloth over it, and boil it half an hour. Then 


take it out, untie the cloth, turn the pudding 1 into your 


diſh, and pour on it melted butter. 


| Stweetmeat Pudding. 
COVER your diſh with a thin puff paſte, then 8 


candied orange, lemon- peel, and citron, of each an 
ounce. Slice them thin, and lay them all over the bot- 
rom of the diſh. Then beat eight yolks of eggs and. 


two whites, near half a pound of ſugar, and half a 


pound of melted butter. Beat all well together, pour | 
in all your ſweetmeats, and bake it ſomething les than 


an hour in a moderately heated oven. 


| Prune Pudding. 
FROM a quart of milk take a few ſpoonfuls, 4 


beat in it ſix yolks of eggs and. three whites, four ſpoon- 


fuls of four, a little ſalty and two n of beaten 
| | ginger: 


* 
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ginger. Then, by degrees, mix in all the milk, and a 
pound of prunes. Boll it an hour tied up in a cloth, 
and pour melted butter over it. Damſons done this 
way eat full as well as prunes. $154 : 


Oran ge Pudddin g. 


HAVING boiled the rind of a Seville orange very 
ſoft, beat it in a marble mortar with the juice, and put 
to 1t two Naples biſcuits grated very fine, a quarter of 


a pound of ſugar, half a pound of butter, and the yolks ' 


of tix eggs. Mix them well together, lay a good puff 
paſte round the edge of your diſh, and bake ithalf an 
hour in a gentle o . Or you may make your pud- 
ding in this manner. Take he yolks of ſixteen eggs, 
bear them well with half a pint of melted burter, grate 
in the rind of two Seville oranges, beat in half a 
pound of fine ſugar, two ſpooonfuls of orange: flower 
water, two of roſe-water, a gill of fack, half a pint of 
cream, two Naples biſcuits, or the crumb ofa halfpenny 
loaf ſoaked i in cream, and mix all well together, Make 
a thin puff paite, and lay it all round the rim and 
over the dith, Then pour in the pudding, and bake. It, 


A Secend Sort of Orange Pudding. 


BEAT ſixteen yolks fine, mix them with half a 

pound of freſh' butter melted, half a pound of white, 
ſugar, half a pint of cream, a little roſe-water, and a 
little nutmeg. Cut the peel of a large Seville orange 
ſo thin that none of the white may appear, beat it fine 
in a mortar till they be like a paſte, and by degrees 
mix in the ingredients. Then lay a puff paſte all over 
the diſh, pour in the ingredients, and bake it. 


A Third Sort of Orange Pudding. 


CRATE. off the rind of two large Seville oranges 
as far they be yellow. Then put your oranges in fair 
water, and let them boil till they be tender. Shift the 


water three or four times, to take out the bitterneſs, 


and when they be tender, cut them open, and take 
away the ſeeds and ſtrings. Beat the other part in a 
mortar with half a pound of ſugar, till it be a paſte, 
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and then put to it the yolks of ſix eggs, three or four 
ſpoonfuls of thick cream, and half a Naples biſcuit 
grated. Mix theſe together, melt a pound of freſh 
butter very thick, and ſtir it well in. When it be 
cold, puta little puff paſte about the bottom and rim of 
the diſh. Pour in the ingredients, and bake it about 
three quarters of an hour. 


Biſcuit Puddin g. 


' POUR a pint of boiling milk or cream over three 
penny Naples biſcuits grated; cover it cloſe; when cold 
add the yolks of four eggs, the whites of two, ſome 
nutmeg, a little brandy, half a ſpoonful of flour, and 
ſome ſugar. Boil this an hour 1n a china baſon, and 
| ſerve it with melted butter, wine, and ſugar. 


Lemon Pudding. 
CUT the rind very thin of three lemons, 100 boil 


them in three quarts of water till they be tender. 


Then pound them very fine in a mortar, and have 
ready a quarter of a pound of Naples biſcuits, boiled 
up in a quart of milk or cream. Mix them and the le- 
mon rind with it, and beat up twelve yolks and ſix 

whites of eggs very fine. Melt a quarter of a pound 
of freſh butter, and put in half a pound of ſugar, and 
a little orange-flower water. Mix all well together, 
put it over the ſtove, keep it ſtirring till it be thick, and 
then ſqueeze in the juice of half a lemon. Put puff 
paſte round your diſh, as before directed, then pour in 
your pudding, cut ſome candied ſweetmeats and ftrew 
over it, and bake it three quarters of an hour. Or you 
may make.it in this manner : Blanch and beat eight 
ounces of Jordan almonds with orange- flower water, 
and add to them halt a pound of cold butter, the yolks 
of ten eggs, the juice of a large lemon, and half the 
rind grated fine. Work them in a marble mortar till 
they look white and light, then put the puff paſte on 
your diſh, pour in your pudding, and bake it half an 
your. 

Sago Pudding. 
BOIL two ounces of lago in a pint of milk till tender. 


When cold, add fi ve eggs, two Naples biſcuits, a little 
| brandy 
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brandy, and ſugar it to the taſte. Boil it in a baſon, and 


e rve it with melted butter, a little wine and ſugar. 


- 


Almond Pudding. 


HAVING bolled the ſkins of two lemons very ten- 


der, and beat them fine, beat half a pound of almonds 
in roſe-water, and a pound of ſugar, till they be very 


fine. Melt half a pound of butter, and let it ſtand till 


it be quite cold. Beat the yolks of eight and the whites 
of four eggs, and then mix and beat them all together 


witha little orange-flower water. Bake it in the oven. 


Or you may make almond puddings in this manner : 
Beat fine a pound and a halt of blanched almonds with 
a little roſe-water, a pound of grated bread, a pound 


and a quarter of fine ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of 


cinnamon, a large nutmeg beat fine, and half a pound 
of melted butter, mixed with the yolks of eight eggs, 
and the whites of four beat fine; a pint of ſack, a pint 
and a half of cream, and ſome roſe or orange flower 
water. Boil the cream, tie a little ſaffron in a bag, 
and dip it into the cream to colour it. Firſt beat your 
eggs well, and mix them with your butter. Beat it 
up, then put in the ſpice, then the almonds, then the 
roſe-water and wine by degrees, beating it all the time; 
then the ſugar, and then the cream by degrees, keeping 
it ſtirring; and then add a quarter of a pound of ver- 
micelli. Stir all together, and have ready ſome hog's 
guts nicely cleaned. Fill them only half full, and as 


you put in the ingredients, here and there put in a bit of 


citron. Tie both ends of the gut tight, and boil them 
about a quarter of an hour. 


Ihfewick Almond Pudding. 


TAKE alittle more than three ounces of the crumb 
of white bread ſliced, or grated, and ſteep it in a pint 
and a half of cream. Then beat half a pint of blanched 
almonds very fine, till they be like a paſte, with a 
little orange-flower water. Beat up the yolks of eight 
eggs, and the whites of four. Mix all well together, 
put in a quarter of a pound of white ſugar, and ſtir in 
about a quarter of a pound of melted butter. Put it 
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over the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it be thick. . 
Lay a ſheet of puff paſte at the bottom of your diſh, 


and pour in the inen Half an hour wilt bake 


it. 

Due of Buckinghan s Pudding. 
TAKE a pound of ſuet chopped fine, a quarter of 
a pound of raiſins ſtoned and chopped, two eggs, a 
little nutmeg and ginger, two ſpoonfuls of Hour, and 
ſugar it to the taſte. Tie it cloſe, boil it four hours 
at leaſt, and ſerve 1t with melted butter, ſack, and ſu- 
gar. : | RI 
Duke of Cumberland”s Pudding. 
TAKE flour, grated apples, currants, chopped ſuet, 


and ſugar, of each ſix ounces ; ſix eggs, a little nutmeg. 
and ſalt. Boil it two hours at leaſt, and (erve 4 it with 


melted butter, wine, and ſugar. 


Herb Pudding. 


TAKE a quart of grots, and ſteep them in warm 
water half an hour. Take a pound of hog's lard, and 
cut it into little bits. Take of ſpinach, beets, parſley, 
and leeks, a handful of each; three large onions chop- 


ped ſmall, and three fage-leaves cut fine. Put in a lit- 


tle ſalt, mix all well together, and tie it cloſe. It will 
require to be taken up in boiling, to looſen the ſtring a 
little. 
Shah Pudding. | 
PICK and waſh cleana quarter of a peck of ſpinach, 
put it into a ſaucepan with a little ſalt, cover it cloſe, 
and when it be boiled juſt tender, throw it into a fieve 
to drain. Then chop it with a knife, beat up ſix eggs, 
and mix well with it half a pint of cream, and a ſtale 
roll grated fine, a little nutmeg, and a quarter of a 
pound of melted butter. Stir all wel] together, put it 
into the ſaucepan in which you boiled the ſpinach, 
and keep ſtirring it all the time till it begins tothicken. 
Then wet and flour your cloth well, tie it up and boil 
it an hour. When it be enough, turn it into your diſh, 


pour melted butter over it, and the juice of a Seville 


orange. You may uſe ſugar or not, as you pſeaſe. If you 
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malic it, you muſt put in a quarter of a pound of ſugar ; 
and you may, if you like it better, uſe biſcuit inſtead 
of bread. 


Cream Puddin g. 


BOIL a quart of cream with a blade of mace, and 
half a nutmeg grated, and then let it ſtand to cool. 
Beat up eight eggs and three whites, and ſtrain them 
well. Mix a ſpoonful of flour with them, a quarter of 
a pound of almonds blanched, and heat very fine, with 
a ſpoonful of orange: flower, or roſe-water. Mix with 
the eggs, then by degrees mix in the cream, and beat 
all well rogether. Takea thick cloth, wet and flour it 
well, pour in your mixture, tie it cloſe, and boil it half 


an Bes Let the water boil faſt all the time, and 


when it be done, turn it into your diſh, pour melted 
burter over it, with a little ſack, and throw fine ſugar 
all over It, 

Viermiceli Naa. 

TAKE four ounces of vermicelli, and boil it in a 
pint of new milk till it be ſoft, with a ſtick or two of 
cinnamon. Then put in half a pint of thick cream, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, the like quantity of 


ſugar, and the yolks of four eggs beaten, Bake it 


without paſte 1 in an earthen diſh. 


Rice Puddings. 


HAVING boiled four ounces of ground 1 rice in 
water till it be ſoft, beat the yolks of four eggs, and 
put to them a pint of cream, four ounces of ſugar, and 
a quarter of a pound of butter. Having mixed them 
well together, either boil or bake it. Or you may make 


your pudding thus: Take a quarter of a pound of rice, 


put it into a ſaucepan, with a quart of new milk, a ſtick 
of cinnamon, and ſtir it often to prevent it ſticking to 


the ſaucepan. When it be boiled thick, put it into a 


pan, ſtir in a quarter of a pound of freſh butter, and 
ſugar it to your palate. Grate in halt a nutmeg, add 
three or four ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, and ſtir all well 
together. When it be cold, beat up eight eggs with 
half the whites, and then beat it all well together. 
Pour it into a buttered diſh, and bake it. 
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If you would make a cheap boiled rice pudding, 


proceed thus: Take a quarter of a pound of rice, and 
half a pound of raiſins, and tie them in a cloth; but 
give the rice a good deal of room to ſwell. Boil it two 
hours, and when it be enough, turn it into your diſh, 
and pour melted butter and ſugar over it, with a little 
nutmeg. Or you may make it thus: Tie a quarter of 
a pound of rice in a cloth, but give it room for ſwelling. 
Boil it an hour, then take it up, untie it, and with a 
ſpoon ſtir in a quarter of a pound of butter. Grate 
ſome nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your taſte. Then tie 
it up cloſe, and boil it another hour. Then take it up, 
turn it into your diſh, and pour over it melted butter. 

You may make a cheap baked rice pudding thus: 
Boil a quarter of a pound of rice in a quart of new 
milk, and keep ſtirring it that it may not burn. When 
it begins to be thick, take it off, and let it ſtand till it 
be a little cool. Then ſtir in well a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and ſugar it to your palate. Grate in a ſmall 
nutmeg, then pour your pudding into a buttered diſh, 
and bake it. 1 

| Flour Haſty Pudding. 

PUT four bay- leaves into a quart of milk, and ſet it 
on the fire to boil. Then beat up the yolks of two 
eggs, and ſtir in a little ſalt. Take two or three ſpoon- 
fuls of milk, and beat up with your eggs, and ſtir in 
your milk. Then, with a wooden ſpoon in one hand, 
and the flour in the other, ſtir it in till it be of a good 
thickneſs, but not too thick. Let it boil, and keep it 
ſtirring ; then pour it into a diſh, and ſtick pieces of 
butter here and there. You may omit the eggs, if you 
do not like them; but they are a good addition to 
the pudding. A little piece of butter ſtirred in the 
milk, makes it eat ſhort and fine. Before you put in 
the flour, take out the bay-leaves. 


Fine Haſty Pudding. 


HAVING broken an egg into fine flour, with your 
hand work up. as much as you can into a ſtiff paſte 


and thus mince it as ſmall as poſſible. Then put it in- 
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little beaten cinnamon, a little ſugar, a piece of butter 
as big as a walnut, and ſtir all one way. When it be as 
thick as you would have it, ſtir in ſuch another piece oſ 


butter, then pour it into your diſh, and ſtick pieces of 
butter in different places. 


Millet Puddin g. 
WASH and pick clean half a pound of millet ſeed, 


put to it half a pound of ſugar, a whole nutmeg grated, 


and three quarts of milk, and break in half a pound 
of freſh butter. Butter your diſh, * it into it, and 
ſend it to the oven. 


Apricot Pudding. 
' TAKE fix large apricots, and coddle them till they 


be tender, break them very ſmall, and ſweeten them 


to your raſte. When they be cold; add to them fix 
yolks and two whites of eggs. Mix them well together 


with a pint of good cream, lay a puff paſte all over 


your diſh, and pour in your ingredients. Bake it half 
an hour, in a moderately heated oven, and when it be 
enough, throw a little fine ſugar all over it. 


Quaking Pudding. 
BEAT well together the yolks of {ix and the whites 
of three eggs, with a pint of cream, and mix them well 
together. - Grate in a little nutmeg, a little ſalt, and 
add a little roſe-water, if you chooſe it. - Grate in the 
crumb of a halfpenny roll, or a ſpoonful of flour, firſt 


mixed with a little of the cream, or a ſpoonful of the 


flour of rice. Butter a cloth well, and flour it. Then 
put in your mixture, tie it rather looſe than tight, and 


boil it half an hour briſkly ; but remember your water 


mult boil before you put in your pudding. 
Oat Pudding baked. 


TAKE two pounds of decorticated oats, and drown 
them in new milk: eight ounces of raiſins of the ſun 
ſtoned, the ſame quantity of currants well picked and 


waſhed, a pound of ſweet ſuet ſhred finely, and ſix 


new-laid eggs well beaten up. Seaſon with nutmeg, 
beaten ginger, and ſalt, and mix them all well together, 
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An Oatmeal Pudding after the New England Manner. 

TAKE a pint of whole oatmeal, and {teep it in a 

uart of boiled milk over night. In the morning take 
half a pound of beef ſuet ſhred fine, and mix with the 
oatmeal and boiled milk ſome grated nutmcg, and a 
little ſalt, with the yolks and whites of three eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of currants, a quarter of a pound 
of raiſins, and as much ſugar as will ſweeten it. Stir 
it well together, tie it pretty cloſe, and boil it two hours, 
For ſauce uſe melted butter. | 


Tranſharent Pudding. | 
PUT eight eggs well beaten into a pan, with half a 
ound of butter, and the ſame quantity of loaf ſugar, 
beat fine, with a little grated nutmeg. Set it on the 
fire, and keep ſtirring it till it be of the thickneſs of 
buttered eggs. Then put it ina baſon to cool, roll a 
rich puff paſte very thin, lay it round the edge of your 
diſh, and pour in the ingredients. Bake it half an 
hour in a moderately heated oven, and it will cut light 
ä . 
French Barley Pudding. 


TAKE the yolks of fix eggs and the whites of 
three, beat them up well, and put them into a quartof 
cream. Sweeten it to your palate, and put in a little 
orange-Rower water, and a pound of melted butter, 
Then put in ſix handfuls of French barley, having 
firſt boiled it tender in milk. Then butter a diſh, put 
it into it, and ſend it to the oven. 


Potatoe Pudding. 


BOIL a quarter of a pound of. potatoes till they be 
| ſoft, peel them, and maſh them with the back of a 
ſpoon, and rub them through a ſieve to have them fine 
and ſmooth. Then take half a pound of freſh butter 
melted, half a pound of fine ſugar, and beat them well 
together till they be ſmooth. Beat ſix eggs, whites as 
well as yolks, and ſtir them in with a glaſs of ſack or 
brandy. If yon chooſe it, you may add half a pint of 
currants. Boi it half an hour, melt ſome butter, wm” 
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put into it a glaſs of white wine, ſweeten i it with ſugar, 
and pour it over it. 

Or you may make a potatoe ging for baking 
thus: Boil two pounds of white potatoes till they be 
ſoft, peel and beat them in a mortar, and ſtrain them 
through a ſieve till they be quite fine. Then mix in 
half a pound of treſh butter melted, beat up the yolks 
of eight eggs and the whites of three Stir them in 


with Half a pound of white ſugar finely pounded, half 


a pint of ſack, and ſtir them well rogether. Grate in 
half a large nutmeg, and ſtir in halt a pint of cream. 
Make a puff paſte, ay it all over the diſh, and round 


the edges; pour in the pudding, and bake it till it be 


of a ſine light brown. 
Carrot Pudding. 
SCRAPE a raw carrot very clean, and grate it. 


Take half a pound of the grated carrot, and a pound 


of grated bread ; beat up eight eggs, leave out half the 
whites, and mix the eggs with half a pint of cream. 
Then ſtir in the bread and carrot, half a pound of 
freſn butter melted, half a pint of ſack, three ſpoon- 
fuls of orange- -flower water, and a nutmeg grated. 
Sweeten to your palate. Mix all well together, and if 
it be not thin enough, ſtir in a little new milk or 
cream. Let it be of a moderate thickneſs, lay a puff 
paſte all over the diſh, and pour in the ingredients. It 
willtake an hour's baking. If you would boll it, you 
muſt melt butter, and put in white wine and ſugar. 
Another Carrot Pudding. 

PARE the cruſt of two penny loaves, ſoak them in 

a quart of boiling milk, and let them ſtand till they be 


cold. Then grate in two or three large carrots, and 


put in eight eggs well beaten, and three quarters of a 
pound of - freſh butter melted. Grate in a little nut- 
meg, and ſweeten to your taſte. Cover your diſh 
with puff paſte, pour in your ingredients, a n it 


an hour. 


Suet Pudding coiled. 


" TAKE four ſpoonfuls of flour, 'a pound of ſuet 
ſared ſmall, four eggs, a fpoonful of beaten ginger, a 
tea- 
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n of ſalt, and a quart of milk. Mix the 
eggs and flour with a pint of the milk very thick, and 
with the ſeaſoning mix in the reſt of the milk and 
ei. Let your batrer be pretty thick, and boil it two 


hours. 
Peal Suet Pudadim rl 


CUT the crumb of a three-penny loaf into Nlices ; 
boil and pour two quarts of milk on the bread ; one 
pound of veal ſuet melted down and poured into the 
milk. Add to theſe one pound of currants, and 


ſugar to the taſte, half a nutmeg, and ſix eggs well 


mixed together. If to be baked, butter the diſh well, 
This will do for either baking or boiling. 


Cabbage Pudding. 


TAKE two pounds of beef ſuet, and as much of 
the lean part of a leg of veal. Take a little cabbage 
and ſcald it; then bruiſe the ſuet, veal, and cabbage 
together in a marble mortar. Seafon it with mace, nut- 
meg, ginger, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome green gooſe- 
berries, grapes, or barberries. Mix them all well to- 


gether, with the yolks of four or five eggs well beaten. 
Wrap all up together in a green cabbage leaf, and tie 


it in a cloth. An hour will ball it. 


Lady Sunderland's Pudding. 


TAKE a pint of cream, eight eggs, leave out three 


whites, five ſpoonfuls of flour, and half a nutmeg. When 
they are going tothe oven, butter ſmall baſons, fill them 
half ſull, bake them balfan hour, and grate ſome ſugar 
over them. For ſauce, melted butter, wine, and 
ſugar. When they are baked, turn them out of the 
baſons, and pour ſome of the ſauce over them. 


Piti Pudding. | 


PUT a proper quantity of the pith of an ox al night 
in water, to ſoak out the blood, and in the morning 
ſtrip it out of the ſkin, and beat it with the back of a 
ſpoon in orange water till it be as fine as pap. Then 


take three pints of thick cream, ang boil in it two or 
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three blades of mace, a nutmeg quartered, and a ſtick 


of cinnamon. Then take half a pound of the beſt Jor- 
dan almonds, blanched in cold water, and beat them 


with a little of the cream, and as it dries, put in more 
cream. When they be all beaten, ſtrain the cream from 
them to the pith. Then take che yolks of ten eggs, 
and the whites of but two, and beat them well, and put 


them to the ingredients. Take a ſpoonful of grated 


bread, or Naples biſcuit, and mix all theſe together, 
with half a pound of fine ſugar, the marrow of four 


large bones, and a little ſalt. Fill them in ſmall ox _ 


or hog's guts, or bake it in a diſh, with puff paſte 
round the edges and under it, 


Citron Pudding. 


TAKEa ſpoonful of fine flour, two ounces of ſugar, 


a little nutmeg, and half a pint of cream. Mix them 
all well together, with the yolks of three eggs. Put 1t 
in tea-cups, and ſtick in it two ounces of citron cut 
very thin. Bake them in a pretty quick oven, and 
turn them out upon a China diſh. 


Bread Pudding. 


SLICE thin allthe crumbofa penny loaf intoa quart 


of milk, and ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals till the 
bread has ſoaked up all the milk. Then put in a piece 
of butter, ſtir it round, and let it ſtand till it be cold; 
or you may boil your milk, and pour it over your 
bread, and cover it up cloſe, which will equally anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe. Then take the yolks of ſix eggs, 
and the whites of three, and beat them up with a little 
role-water and nutmeg, and a little ſalt and ſugar. 
Mix all well together, and boll it an hour. 

If you wiſh to make a very fine bread pudding, you 
mult proceed in this manner : Cut thin all the crumb 
of a ſtale penny loaf, and put it into a quart of cream. 


Set it over a flow fire till it be ſcalding hot, and then 


let it ſtand till it be cold. Beat up the bread and cream 
well together, and grate in ſome nutmeg. Take twelve 
bitter almonds, boil them in two ſpoonfuls of water, 


pour 
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pour the water to the cream, ſtir it in with a little ſalt, 


and ſweeten it to your taſte. Blanch the almonds, and 
beat them in a mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe or 
orange: flower water, till they be a fine paſte. Then mix 


| them by degrees with the cream, and when they che 


well mixed, take the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whitesof four: beat them well, and mix them with your 
cream, and then mix them all together. A bowl or 
Fon will be beſt to boil it in; but if you make uſe of 


a cloth, be ſure to dip it in the hot water, and flour 


it well. Tie it looſe and boil it an hour. Take care 
that the water boil when you put it in, and that it keep 
boiling all the time. When 1t be enough, turn it into 
your diſh, Melt ſome butter, and put into it two or 
three ſpoonfuls of white wine or fack ; give It a boil, 
and pour it over your pudding. Then ſtrew a good 


deal of fine ſugar all over your pudding and diſh, and 


ſend it hot to table, 
A baked Bread Pudding. 


RASP or crumble the erumb of a penny loaf, take 
the ſame quantity of flour, the yolks of four eggs and 
two whites, a tea- ſpoonſul of ginger, half a pound of 
ralſins ſtoned, half a pound of currantsclean waſhed and 
picked, and a little ſalt. Mix firſt the bread and flour, 
zinger, ſalt, and ſugar, to your palate; then the eggs, 
and as much milk as will make it like a good batter; 
then the fruit. Butter the diſh, pour it in, and bake i. 


Another Bread Pudding. 


BOIL half a pint of milk with a bit of cinnamon; 
take four eggs, and the whites well beaten, the rind of; 
lemon grated, half a pound of ſuet chopped fine, and as 
much bread as neceſſary. Pour your milk on the bread 


and ſuet, keep mixing it till cold, then put in the le- 


mon: pcel, eggs, a little ſugar, and ſome nutmeg grated 
fine, This FTE may be either baked or boiled. 
| A Spoonful Pudding. 


TAKE a ſpoonful of flour, a ſpoonful of cream of 
milk, an egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and ſalt. Mix 


all 
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all together, and boil it in a little wooden diſh half: an 
hour. You may add a few currants. 


Tanſey Pudding. 


TO four Naples biſcuits grated, put as much boil- 
ing hot cream as will wet them. Then beatupthe yolks 
of four eggs, and have ready a few chopped tanſey leaves, 
with as much ſpinach as will make it a pretty green. Be 
careful that you do not put in too much tanfey, as that 
will make it bitter. When the cream be cold, mix all 
together withalittle ſugar, and ſet it over a flow fire till 
it be thick. Then take it off, and when cold put it in 
a cloth well buttered and floured. Tie it up cloſe, and 
let it boil three quarters of an hour. Take it up in a 
baſon, and let it ſtand one quarter. Then turn it out 
carefully, and put round it white wine ſauce. 


Or you may make a tanſey pudding with almonds 


thus: Blanch four ounces of almonds, and beat them 
very fine with roſe- water. 


nutmeg grated, a glaſs of brandy, a little juice of 
tanſey, and the juice of ſpinach, to make it green. 
Put all the ingredients into a ſtewpan,. with a quarter 


of a pound of butter, and give it a gentle boil. You 


may either boil or bake it in a diſh, either with 
writing paper or a cruſt. 


White Puddings in Skins. 


BOIL half a pound of rice in milk till it be ſoft, 
having firſt waſhed the rife well in warm water. Put 
it into a ſieve to drain, and beat half a pound of Jordan 
almonds very fine with ſome roſe- water. Waſh and 
dry a pound of currants, cut in ſmall bits a pound of 
hog's lard, beat up ſix eggs well, half a pound of 


ſugar, a large nutmeg grated, a tick of cinnamon, a. 
Mix them well together. 


little mace, and a little falt. 
fil your ſkins and wy them. 


Quince 


Pour a pint of cream 
boiling hot on a French roll ſliced very thin. Beat 
four eggs well, and mix with them a little ſugar and 
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Quince, Afiricot, or White Pear-Plum Pudding. 


HAVING ſcalded your quinces till they be very 
tender, pare them thin, and ſcrape off the ſoft, Mix 
it with ſugar till it be very ſweer, and put in a little 
ginger and a little cinnamon. To a pint of cream put 


three or four yolks of eggs, and ſtir it into your 


quinces till they be of a good thickneſs. Remember 
to make it pretty thick. In the ſame manner you 
may treat apricots or white pear-plums. Butter your 
Pan, pour 1t In, and bake it. fe Pe 


Coꝛoſlii Pudding. 


CI and pound ſmall the e of a peck af echt 

lips, with halfa pound of Naples biſcuits grated, and 
three pints of cream. Boll them a little, then take them 
off the fire, and beat up ſixteen eggs, with alittle cream 
and roſe-water. Sweeten to your palate. Mix it all 
well together, butter a diſh, and pour it in. Bake it, 
and when it be enough, throw fine ſugar over it, and 
ſerve it up. When you cannot get cream, new milk 
ill do well enough for theſe ſorts of puddings. 


Pearl Barley Pudding. 


WASH a pound of pearl barley clean, put to it 


three quarts of new milk, and half a pound of double 


refined ſugaf and a nutmeg grated ; then put it into a 


deep pan, and bake it with brown bread. Take it out 
of the oven, beat up fix eggs, and mix all 'well to- 
gether, Butter a diſh, pour it in, bake it again an 
hour, and 1t will be very good.. 
French Barley: Pudding. 

TO ſix eggs well beaten put a quart of cream, half 
the whites, ſweeten to your palate, a little orange-flower 
or roſe-water, and a pound of melted: butter. Then 
put in fix handfuls of French barley, which has been 
boiled tender in milk. Butter the diſh, and put it in. 
It will take as long baking as a veniſon paſty. 


Cheſunt Pudding. 


BOIL a dozen and a half of cheſnuts in a ſaucepan 
of water for a quarter of an hour, Then blanch and 


. peel 


PUDDINGS; 1 


peel thejn; and beat them in a marble mortar, with a | 
little orange-flower or roſe-waterand ſac k, till they comme 
to a fine thin paſte. Then beat up twelve eggs with 

half the whates, and mix them well. Grate half a nut- 

meg, a little ſalt, and mix them with three pints of 
cream and half a pound of melted butter. Sweeten L 
it to your palate, and mix all together. Put it over the 

fire, and keep ſtirring it till it be thick. Lay a puff paſte 

all over the diſh, pour in the mixture, and bake it. 

When you cannot get cream, take three pints of milk. 

Beat up the yolks of four eggs, and ſtir into the milk. 

Set it over the fire, ſtirring all the time till it be ſcald- 
ing hot, and then mix it inſtead of cream, 
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Stweetmeat Pudding. 
H AVING put a thin puff paſte all over your diſh, 


take candied orange, lemon-peel, and citron, ot each an 
ounce. Slice them thin, and lay them all oyer the bot- 
tom of your diſh, then beat eight yolks of eggs and two 
whites, near half a pound of ſugar, and half a pound 
of melted butter. Beat all well together, and pour 
it on the ſweatmeats as ſoon as the oven be ready, 
wu mult not be too hot. An hour or leſs will 
bake it. 
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Bread and Butter Pudding. 


CUT a penny loaf into thin ſlices of bread and but- 
ter, as you do for tea. Butter your diſh, and, lay flices 
all over it. Then ſtrew a few currants waſhed ande 

picked clean, then a row of bread and butter, then a 
few currants, and ſo on till your bread and butter be 
all in. Then take a pint of milk, beat up four eggs, 
a little ſalt, and half a nutmeg grated. Mix all to- 
gether with ſugar to your taſte; then pour it over the 
bread, and bake it half an hour. A puff paſte under 
does beſt. Vou may put in two een of . 
water if you chooſe it. 


Cheeſe-curd Puddings. 


TURN a gallon of milk with rennet, and drain off 
all the curd from the whey. Put the curd into a mor- 


eel tar, and beat it with half a pd of freſh. butter, till 
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the butter and curd be well mixed. Then beat 'the 
yolks 'of fix eggs and the whites of 'three, and ſtrain 


210 


them to the curd. Then grate two Naples biſcuits, or 


half a penny roll. Mix all theſe together, and fwceten 


to your palate. Butter your pattypans, and fill them 


with the ingredients. Bake them in a moderately 


heated oven, and when they be done, turn them out 


into a-diſh. Cut citron and «candied orange-peel into 
little narrow bits, about an inch long, and blanched 
almonds cut in long flips. Stick them here and there 
on the tops of the puddings, according to your fancy, 
Pour melted butter, with a little ſack in it, into the 
* and throw fine ſugar all over the puddings and 
f Aiiile Pudding. 
PARE twelve large pippins, and take out the cores. 
Put them into a ſaucepan, with four or five ſpoonfuls 
of water, and boil them till they be ſoft and thick. 
Then beat them well, ſtir in a pound of loaf ſugar, the 
juice of three lemons, and the peels of two cut thin 
and beat fine in a mortar, and the yolks of eight eggs 
beaten. Mix all well together, and bake it in a ſlack 
oven. When it be nearly done, throw over it a little 
fine ſugar. If you pleaſe you may bake it in a puff 
=_ at the bottom of the diſh, and round the edges 
OI1t. 
Ahhle Dumplins. x1 
HAVING pared your apples, take out the core 
with an apple-ſcraper, and fili the hole with quince or 
orange marmalade, or ſugary as may ſuit you beft. Then 
take a piece of cold paſte and make a hole in it, as if 
you were going to make a pie. Lay in your apple, and 
put another piece of paſte in the ſame form, and cloſe 
it up round the ſide of your apple, which is much better 
than gathering it in a lump at one end. Tie it in a 


cloth, and boil it three quarters of an hour. Serve them 


up, with melted butter poured over them. 
. Goofeberry Pudding. 5 5 
TAKE half a pint of green gooſeberries, and ſcald 
them in water till they be ſoft. Put them into a ſieve 


to 


PUDDINGS, ann 
to drain, and when cold, work them through a hair ſieve 


with the back of a clean wooden ſpoon. Then add half 
z pound of ſugar, the ſame of butter, four ounces of 
Naples biſcuits, and ſix eggs beaten. Mix all together, 
and beat them a quarter of an hour. Pour it in an 


carthen diſh, without paſte, and. bake it half an hour. 


Suet Dumhlins with Currants. 


TAKE a pint of milk, four eggs, a pound of ſuet» 
a little ſalt and nutmeg, two tea-ſpoonfuls of ginger, 
and what flour will make it into a light paſte. When 
the water boils, make the paſte into dumplins, rolled 
with a little flour, the ſize of a gooſe egg. Throw them 
into the water, and move them gently to prevent their 
ſticking. A little more than half an hour will boil 
them. — 

| Raſpberry Dumſilins. | | 
MAKE a good puff paſte, and roll it. Spread 


over it raſpberry jam, roll it up, and boil it an hour. 


Cut 1t into five ſlices, pour melted butter into the diſh, 
grated ſugar round it. 3 


Pennyro wal Dumfilins. 


RATE the crumb of a penny loaf, take three 
quarters of a pound of beef ſuet, the ſame of currants, 
four eggs, a little brandy, a little thyme and penny- 
royal, and a handful of parſley ſhred; Mix all well, roll 
them up with flour, and put them into cloths. Three 
quarters of an hour will boil them, „ 


Veaſ Dumplins. 8 

WITH flour, water, yeaſt, and ſalt, make a light 
dough as for bread, cover it with a cloth, and ſet it be- 
fore the fire for half an hour. Then have a ſaucepan 
of water on the fire, and when it boils, take the dough, and 

make it into little round balls, as big as a large hen's 
egg. Then flatten them with your hand, put them 
into the boiling water, and a few minutes will do them. 
Take care that they do not fall to the bottom of the 
pot or ſaucepan, for they will then be heavy, and be 
lure to keep the water boiling all the time. When 
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they be enough take them up, and lay them in your 
diſh, with melted butter in a boat. To fave trouble, 
you may get your dough at the baker „ which will do 


88360 as well. 


Norfolk Dumplins. 

' TAKE half a pint of milk, two eggs, a kttle falt; 
and make them into a good thick batter with flour. 
Have ready a clean ſaucepan of water boiling, and 
drop your batter into it, and two or three minutes will 
boil them ; but be particularly careful that the water 
boils faſt when you put the batter in. Then throw 
them into a ſieve to drain, turn them in a diſh, and 
ſar a lump of freſh butter into them. They will be 
very good if eaten hot. A | 


Hard 83 | 

MAKE ſome flour and water, with a little ſalt, i into 
a ſcrt of paſte. Roll them in balls as big as a turkey $ 
egg. Roll them in a little flour, throw them into boil- 
ing water, and half an hour will boil them. They are 
beſt boiled with a good piece of beef. You may add, 
for change, a few currants. Serve them up with 
melted butter in a cup. 


Batter Pudding. 


TAKE a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of fix eggs 
and the whites of three, and mix them with a quarter 
of a pint of milk. Take fix ſpoonfuls of flour, a tea- 
ſpoenful,of ſalt, and one of beaten ginger. Mix them 
all together, boil them an hour and a quarter, and 


pour melted butter over the pudding. Yon may, if 


you pleafe, put in half a pound of prunes or currants, 
and two or three more eggs. Or you may make it 
without eggs in the following manner: Take a quatt 


af milk, mix fix ſpoonfuls of the flour with a little of 


the milk firſt, a tea-ſpoonful of falt, two of beaten 
ginger, and two of the tincture of faflron, © Then mir 
al together, and boil it an hour. | 

| Batter Pudding without E 9 75. 


MIX fix ſpoonfuls of flour with a little milk, a tes. 


ſpooniulof ſalt, two tea-ſ) ſpoon als of beaten gingen and 
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two of the tincture of ſaffron.” Mix it with near a quart 
of milk, and boil it an hour. If you think proper, you 
way add fruit. | 


4 Grateful Pudiing. LE. 

TO a pound of flour add a pound of white bread 
grated. Take eight eggs, but only half the whites, 
Beat them up, and mix with them a pint of new milk. 


Then ſtir in the bread and flour, a pound of raifins 


ſtoned, a pound of currants, halfa pound of ſugar, and 
a little beaten ginger. Mix all well together, and 


either bake or boil it. It will take three quarters of 


an hour baking. Put cream in inſtead of milk, 1 
you have it, which will be a great addition. Vo 


' Ratafia Pudding. 


BOIL a quart of cream, with four or five line! leaves. 
Then take them out, and break in half a pound of 
Naples biſcuits, half a pound of butter, ſome ſack, nut- 
meg, and a little ſalt. Take it off the fire, cover it up, 
put in two ounces of 
blanched almonds beaten fine, and the yolks of five 


eggs. Mix all together, and bake it half an hour in a 


moderately heated oven. Before you put it into the 
oven, Tue a little ſugar over it, 
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CHAT XV. 
7 F'£ 


Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. | 


S the heat of your oven muſt be regulated by what 
you intend to bake, the following rules ſhould be 
carefully attended to. Light paſte requires a moderate 
oven, but not too flow, as ; that will deprive it of the 


light appearance it ſhould have; and too quick an oven 


will catch and burn it, without giving it time to riſe. 
Tarts that are iced require a ſlow oven, or the icing 
Will be brown before me paſte be properly! baked, Raiſed 


4 1 
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pies muſt have a quick oven, and be well cloſed up, or 
your pie will fall in the ſides. It ſhould have no water 


ut in till juſt before you put it into the oven, as that 


will make the cruſt look ſodden, and perhaps be the 
cauſe of the pie running, which will infallibly ſpoil it, 


Different Kinds of Paſtes for Tarts, Pies, Ec. 
CRISP paſte for tarts is made thus: Mix an ounce 
of loaf ſugar, beat and ſifted, with a pound of fine flour, 


and make it into a ſtiff paſte with a gill of boiling cream. 
Work three ounces of butter into it, roll it very thin, 


and having made your tarts, beat the white of an egg 
a little, and rub it over them with a feather. Sift a. little 
double-refined ſugar over them, and bake them asabove 


directed. You may, if you pleaſe, make the icing for 


your tarts in the following manner : Beat the white of 


an egg to a ſtrong froth, and put in, by degrees, four 


ounces of double-refined ſugar, with as much gum as 
will lie on a ſixpence, beat and fifted fine. Beat them 
half an hour, and then lay it thin on your tarts. 

Puff paſte is made thus: Rub a pound of butter very 
fine into a quarter of a peck of flour. Make it up 


into a light paſte with cold water, juſt ſtiff enough to 


work it. Then roll it out about the thickneſs of a crown 
piece, and put a layer of butter all over. Sprinkle on 
a little flour, double it up, and roll it ont again. 
Double it and roll it out ſeven or eight times, when it 
will be fit for all ſorts of pies and tarts that require a 
puff paſte. 

Another light huff haſte for tarts. Beat the white of an 
egg to a ſtrong froth, and mix it with as much water 
as will make three quarters of a pound of flour into a 
tolerably Riff paſte. Roll it out very, thin, lay the 
third part of a half pound of butter, in thin pieces, and 
dredge it with a little more flour. Roll it up tight, 
then roll it out again, and continue to do ſo until half 
a pound of butter and flour be uſed. Cut it in ſquare 
pieces, and make your tarts.. This will require a 
quicker oven than what you uſed for your criſp paſte, 

Paſte for cuſtards may be made thus: Pour half a 


pound of 88. burter on two pounds of flour, with 
8 
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as much wateras will make it into a good paſte; Work 7 
it well, and when it has cooled a little, raiſe your cuſ- 
tards, put a paper round the inſide of them, and when 


they be half baked, fill them. 


When you make any kind of Alibing fal, boil it 
four or five minutes in a good quantity of water, to 
take the lrength off it. 

When vou make a cold cruſt with ſuet, ſhred the ſuet 
fine, pour part of it into the flour, then make it into 


a paſte, and roll it out as before, with this difference, 


make uſe of ſuet inſtead of butter. 

The following is a good cruſt for great hies: Put the 
yolks of three eggs to a peck of flour, pour in ſome 
boiling water, then put in half a pound of ſuet, and a 
pound and a half of butter. Skim off the butter and 
ſuet, and as much of the liquor as will make it a light 
good cruſt. Work it up well, and roll it out. | 

f you would make 4 ſanding cru for great fies, do 
it as follows: Take a peck of flour, and fix pounds 
of butter boiled in a gallon of water. Skim it off into 
the flour, and as little of the liquor as you can. Work 
it up well into a paſte, and then pull it into pieces 
till it be cold. Then make it up into what form you 
* This t is proper for the walls of a gooſe pie. 


Lamb or Veal Pies. 


CUT your lamb or veal into little pieces, and ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, ſalt, cloves, mace and nutmeg, beat 
fine. Make a good puff paſte cruſt, lay it into your 
diſh, then lay in your meat, and ſtrew on it ſome 
ſtoned raiſins and currants clean waſhed, and ſome 
ſugar. Then lay on it ſome forcemeat balls made 
ſweet, and in the ſummer ſome artichoke bottoms 
boiled, and in the winter, ſcalded grapes. Boil Spa- 
niſh potatoes cut in pieces, candied citron, candied. 
orange, lemon- peel, and three or four blades of mace. 
Put butter on the top, cloſe up your pie, and bake it. 
Againſt its return from the oven, have ready a caudle 
made thus: Take a pint of white wine, and mix in 
the yolks of three eggs. Stir it well together over the 
fire, one way, all the time, till it be thick. Then take 
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it off ſtir in 5 enough to fweeten it, and ſqueeze. 


4 * » 4 


in the juice of a lemon. Put it hot into your pie, and 


cloſe it up again, Send your pie up to table as hot 
as * - 
Sar r Veal Pie. 


CUT a breaſt of veal into pieces, ſeaſon it with pep- 
per and falt, and lay it all into your cruſt. Boil fix or 


eight hard eggs, but take only the yolks ; put them in- 


to the pie here and there, then fill your diſh almoſt full | 


of water, put on the lid, and bake it well. 
Beef-Steak Pie. 


BEAT ſome rump-ſteaks with a rolling-pin, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt to your palate. Make 
a good cruſt, lay in your ſteaks, and then pour in as 
much water as wil half fill the diſh. Put on the cruft, 


and bake it well. 


Ox-CGheek Pre. 


HAVING baked your ox- -cheek, but take care not 
to do it too much, let it lie in the oven all night, and it 
will be ready for further uſe the next day. Make a 
fine puff paſte cruſt, and let your fide and rop-cruſt 


be thick. Your diſh muſt be deep, in order to hold a 


good deal of gravy. Cover the inſide of it with cruſt, 
then cut all the fleſh, kernels, and fat off the head, 
with the palate cut in pieces. Cut all the meat into 
little | pieces, as if it were for a haſh, and lay it in the 
diſh. Take an ounce of trufles and morels, and 
throw them over the meat, the yolks of ſix eggs boiled 
hard, a gill of pickled muſhrooms, if freſh ones are not 
to be had; put in plenty of forcemeat balls, a few arti- 
choke bottoms, or aſparagus tops, if they be in ſeaſon. 
Seaſon your pie with pepper and ſalt, and fill it with 
the gravy it was baked in. If the head be rightly ſea- 
ſoned before it went to the oven, it will want very little 
more when it comes out. Then put on the lid and 
bake it, and your pie will be enough as ſoon as the 
cruſt be properly baked. 
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Calf Foot Pie. 


HAVING put your calf's feet into a 8 with 
three quarts of water, and three or four blades of 


mace, let them boil ſoftly till there be about a pint and 
a half only. Then take out your feet, ſtrain the li- 


quor, and make a good cruſt. Cover your diſh, then 
pick off the fleſh from the bones, and lay half in the 
diſh. Strew over it half a pound of currants, elean 
waſhed and picked, and half a pound of raifins ſtoned. 

Then lay on the reſt of the meat, ſkim the liquor, 
ſweeten it to your taſte, and put in halfa pint of white 
wine. Then pour all into the diſh, _y on your lid, 

and bake it an hour and a half. 


Mutton Pie. 


TAKE off the ſkin and inſide fat of a loin of mut- 
ton, and cut it in ſteaks ; then ſeaſon it well with pep- 
per and ſalt to your palate. Lay it into your cruſt, fill 
it, and pour in as much water as will almoſt fill your 
diſh. Then put on the cruſt, and bake it * 5 


Veniſon Paſty. | 
HAVING boned a breaſt or ſhoulder of "vita 


ſeaſon it well with pepper, ſalt, and mace. Lay it in 


a deep diſh, with the beſt part of a neck of mutton, cut 
in ſlices, and laid over the veniſon. Pour in a large 
glaſs of red wine, put a coarſe paſte over it, and bake 
it two hours in an oven. Then lay the veniſon into a 
diſh, and pour the gravy and a pound of butter over 
it. Make a good puff paſte, and lay it near half an 
inch thick round the edge of the diſh. Then roll out 
the lid, which muſt be ſomething thicker than the paſte 


on the edge of the diſh, and lay it on. Then roll out 


another lid pretty thin, and cut it in flowers, leaves, or 
whatever form you pleaſe, and lay it on the lid. If 
your pie ſhould not be immediately wanted, it will 
Keep 1 in the pot it was baked in, eight or ten days; but 
in that caſe, keep the cruſt on, to prevent the air get- 
ung into it. 


Savory 
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. Savory Veal Pie. l 5 
SEASON a loin of veal, cut into ſteaks, with falt, 
pepper, nutmeg, and beaten mace. Lay the meat in 


your dith, with ſweetbreads ſeaſoned, and the yolks of W. 
ſix hard eggs, a pint of oyſters, and half a pint of good an 
gravy. Lay a good puff paſte round your diſh, half Pa 
an inch thick, and cover it with a lid of the ſame lag 
thickneſs. Bake it an hour and a quarter in a quick fin 
oven, and when you take it out of the oven, cut off the ot] 
lid; then cut the lid in eight or ten pieces, and ſtick it thi 
round the inſide of the rim. Cover the meat with ſlices an 
of lemon. 7 | : eg! 
Ham Pie. | Bo 

CUT cold boiled ham into ſlices about half an ink W 
thick, and put a good thick cruſt over the diſh. Then l 


put in a layer of ham, and ſhake a little pepper over 

it. Then take a large young fowl, clean picked, gutted, 

| waſhed, and ſinged. Put a little pepper and falt in 
the belly, and ruba very little ſalt on the outſide. Lay as 


the fowl on the ham, boil ſome eggs hard, put in the cha 
yolks, and cover all with the ham. Then ſhake ſome ing 
pepper on the ham, and put on the top-cruſt. Bake go 
it well, and have ready, againſt it comes out of the ene 
oven, ſome very rich beef gravy, enough to fill the pie; goo 
then lay on the cruſt again, and ſend it to table. Some oun 

| truffles and morels boiled, or ſome freth muſhrooms, pep 
or dried ones, put into the pie, is a great addition. getl 
_ Calf 's-Head Pie. | = 


HAVING cleanſed and boiled the head tender, I a pc 
carefully take off the fleſh as whole as you can. Then Thi. 


take out the eyes, and ſlice the tongue. Make a good M apr 
puff paſte cruſt, cover the diſh, and lay on your meat. of it 
Throw the tongue over it, and lay the eyes, cut in 
two, at each corner. Seaſon it with a very little pepper 8 
and ſalt, pour in half a pint of the liquor it was boiled * 
in, lay on it a thick top cruſt, and bake it an hour in ſame 
a quick oven. In the mean time, boil the bones of the and 
head in two quarts of liquor, with two or three blades clear 
of mace, halt a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, into 


a large 
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a large onion, and a bundle of ſweet herbs. Ler it 
boil till it be reduced to about a pint ; then ſtrain it 


off, and add two ſpoonfuls of %etchup, three of red 
wine, a fmall piece of butter rolled in four, and half 


an ounce of rruffles and morels. Seaſon it to your 


palate, and boil it. Boil half the brains with ſome _ 


ſage, beat them, and twelve leaves of ſage cho 


fine. Then ſtir all together, and give it a boil. Take the 
other part of the brains, and beat them, with ſome of 


the ſage chopped fine, alittle lemon-peel finely minced, 
and half a ſmall nutmeg grated. Beat ir up with an 
egg, and fry it in little cakes of a fine light brown. 
Boil ſix eggs hard, of which take only the yolks; and 
when your pie comes out of the oven, take off the lid, 


lay the eggs and cakes over it, and pour in all the ſauce. 


Send it hot to table without the lid. 


Gooſe Pie. 


TAKE half a peck of flour, and make the walls of 
a gooſe pie, as directed in the ſecond article of this 
chapter reſpecting the different kinds of paſtes. , Hav- 
ing raiſed your cruft juſt big enough to hold a large 
gooſe, take a pickled dried tongue boiled tender 
enough to peel, and cut off the root. Then bone a 
gooſe and a large fowl; take half a quarter of an 
ounce of mace beat fine, a large tea-ſpoonful of beaten 
pepper, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt. Mix all to- 
gether, and ſeaſon your fowl and gooſe with it. Then 


lay the fowl in the gooſe, the tongue in the fowl, and 


the gooſe in the ſame manner as if whole. Put half 
a pound of butter on the top, and put on the lid. 
This pie may be eaten either hot or cold, and makes 
a pretty little ſide-diſh for ſupper, by cutting a ſlice 
of it croſs-ways. 
Vork/hire Gooſe Pie. 


SPLIT a large fat gooſe down the back, and take | 


out all the bones. Treat a turkey and two ducks the 
ſame way, and ſeaſon them well with ſalt and pepper, 
and alſo ſix woodcocks. Lay the gooſe down on a 
clean diſh, with the ſkin-ſide down, and lay the turkey 


into the gooſe 1 in the ſame manner. Have ready a large 


hare, 
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hare, well cleaned and cut in pieces, and ſtewed in the 
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oven, with a pound of butter, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace beat fine, the ſame of white pepper, and ſalt to 
your tafte. Stew it till the meat leaves the bones, and 
ſkim the butter off the gravy. Pick the meat clean 
off, and beat it very fine in a marble mortar with the 
butter you took off, and then lay it in the turkey. 
Take twenty- four pounds of the fineſt flour, ſix 


pounds of butter, and half a pound of freſh rendered 


ſuet. Make the paſte pretty thick, and raiſe the pie 
in an oval form. Roll out a lump of paſte, and cut it 
into vine-leaves, or what form you pleaſe; then rub 
the pie with the yolks of eggs, and put your ornaments 
on the walls. Then turn the hare, turkey, and gooſe, 
upſide down, and lay them in your. ple, with the ducks 
at cach end, and the woodcocks at the ſides. Then 
make your lid pretty thick, and put it on. You may 
ornament the lid in what manner you pleaſe, but make 
a hole in the middle of it, and make the walls of your 
pie an inch anda half higher than the lid. Then rub 
it all over with the yolks of eggs, and bind it round 
with three-fold paper, and lay the ſame over the top. 
Bake it four hours; and when it comes out, melt two 
pounds of butter in the gravy that comes from the 


hare, and pour it hot into the pie through a tun-difh. 


Cloſe it well up, and do not cut it in leſs than eight or 
ten days. If your pie is to be ſent to any diſtance, 
it will be neceſſary, in order to prevent the air getting 


to it, to ſtop up the hole in the middle of the lid 


with cold butter. 


Vort/lire Giblet Pie. = 

PUT a tea-cup full of grots into the blood of the 
gooſe whileit be warm, in order to ſwell them. Grate 
the crumb of a penny loaf, and pour on it a gill of 


boiling milk. Shred half a pound of beef ſuet very 


fine, chop four or five leaves of ſage and two leeks very 
{mall, put three yolks of eggs, and ſeaſon it to your taſte 
with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Mix them all up to- 


_ gether, and have ready your giblets well ſeaſoned with 
Pepper and ſalt. Lay them round a deep difh, and put 
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z pound of fat beef over the pudding in the middle of 


the diſn. Pour in half a pint of gravy, lay on a good 


paſte, and bake it in an oven moderately heated. 


Common Giblet Pie. 
CLEAN two pair of giblets well, and put all but 


the livers into a ſaucepan, with two quarts of water, 
twenty corns of whole pepper, three blades of mace, a a 
| bundle of ſweet herbs, and a large onion. Cover them 


cloſe, and let them ſtew very ſlowly till they be quite 
tender. Have a good cruſt ready, cover your diſh, lay 


at the bottom a fine rump-ſteak ſeaſoned with pepper 


and ſalt, put in your giblets with the livers, and ſtrain 


the liquor they were ſtewed' in. Then ſeaſon it with 


falt, and pour it into your pie. Put on your lid, and 
bake 1 it an hour and a half. : 


Duck Pie. 
TAKE two ducks, ſcald them, and make bend very 


clean; cut off the foes, the pinions, the neck, and head; 


take out the gizzards, livers, and hearts, and pick all 


clean, and ſcald them. Pick out the fat of the inſide, 


lay a good puff paſte cruſt all over the diſh, ſeaſon the 


ducks both inſide and out with pepper and ſalt, and 


lay them in your diſh, with the giblets at each end 
properly ſeaſoned, Put in as much water as will 


nearly fill the pie, and lay on the cruſt. 


Pigeon Pie. 


LET your pigeons be very nicely picked 650 clean 


ed, and ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt. Put a large 
piece of freſh butter, with pepper and falt, into their 
bellies. Then cover your dich with a puff paſte cruſt, 
and lay in your pigeons, and put between them the 
necks, gizzards, livers, pinions, and hearts, with the 
yolk of a hard egg, and a beef-ſteak in the middle. 
Put as much water as will nearly fill the diſh, and lay 
on the top cruſt, and bake it well. | 


/ 
# 


Savory Chicken Pie. 1 


TAKE ſmall chickens, and ſeaſon them with pep- 


per, ſalt, and mace, Put a piece of butter into each 
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i 
of them, and lay them in the diſh with their breaſts 
upwards. Lay a thin ſlice of bacon over them, which 
will give them an agreeable flavour. Then put in a 


pint of ſtrong gravy, and make a good puff paſte. Put 
on the lid, and bake it in a moderate] y — oven. 


Hare Pie. 


CUT it into pieces, and ſeaſon it ich" nutmeg, 


pepper, and ſalt. Jug it with half a pound of butter. 


It muſt do above an hour, cloſe covered, in a pot of 


boiling water. Make forcemeat, to which add the 
liver bruiſed, and a glaſs of red wine. Let it be high 


ſeaſoned, lay it round the inſide of a raiſed cruſt, put in 


the hare when cool, and add the gravy that comes 
from it, with ſome more rich gravy. Put on the lid, 
and bake it two hours. 


Rabbit pie to be eaten hot. 


TAKE a couple of young rabbits, and cut them 
into quarters: take a quarter of a pound of bacon, and 


bruiſe it to pieces in a marble mortar, with the livers, 
ſome pepper, ſalt, a little mace, and ſome parſley cut 
ſmall, ſome chives, and a few leaves of ſweet baſil. 
When theſe are all beaten fine, make the paſte, and 
cover the bottom of the pie with the ſeaſoning, Then 
put in the rabbits, pound ſome more bacon in a mor- 
tar, and with it ſome freſh butter; cover the rabbits 


with it, and over that lay ſome thin {lices of bacon. 


Put on the-lid, and ſend it to the oven. It will take 
two hours baking. When it is done, take off the lid, 
take out the bacon, and ſcum off the fat. If there be 
not gravy enough in the pie, pour in ſome rich mut- 
ton or veal gravy, boiling hot. 


Partridge Pie to be eaten hot. 


1 A KE three brace of full grown partridges, and let 
them be truſſed in the ſame manner as a fowl for boil- 
ing. Put into a marble mortar ſhalots, ſome parſley 
cut ſmall, the livers of the partridges and twice the 
them; wi of bacon. Beat theſe together, and ſeaſon 


Men with. Pepper, ſalt, and a blade or two of mace. 
When 
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When theſe are all poundcd to a paſte, add to them 
ſome freſh muſhrooms. Then raiſe the cruſt for the 


pie, and cover the bottom of it with the ſeaſoning ; 
then lay in the partridges, but no ſtuffing in them; put 
the remainder of the ſeaſoning about the ſides and 
between the partridges; then ſtrew over them fome 


pepper and ſalt, and a little mace; ſome ſhalots, ſome 


freſh muſhrooms, and a little bacon, beat fine in a 
mortar. Lay a layer of it over the partridges, and 
ſome thin ſlices of bacon. Put on the lid. It will 
take two hours and a half baking. When it is done, 
take off the lid and the ſlices of bacon, and ſcum off 


the fat. Put in a pint of rich veal gravy, and ſqueeze 
in the juice of an orange. 


Partridge Pie to be eaten cold. 
TRUSS and beat the breaſts-of ſix or eight young 


partridges very flat; ſinge and broil them upon a ſtove 


over a very clear charcoal fire. When they are cold, 
lard them; beat ſome bacon in a mortar, and mix it 
with the livers ſcalded and bruifed. Put ſome of this 
into the partridges. Then make a ſeaſoning with ſome 
ſweer herbs, pepper, falt, nutmeg, mace, and ſome 
lemon-peel ſhred very fine. Make a raifed cruſt for 
the pie, and lay upon it a little of the ſtuffing of the 


livers of the partridges.; over that a little of the ſea- 


ſoning, and then lay in the partridges; ſtrew ſome of 
the ſeaſoning over them; then put among them ſome 
bits of butter, and a little bacon cut very fine, with a 
few leaves of ſweet baſil, two or three bay-leaves, and 


a few freſh truffles. © Lay theſe amongſt the partridges, 


and over them a few thin {lices of bacon. Put on the 
lid, and fend it to the oven. It will take three hours 
baking; after which it muſt ſtand to be cold. | 


| A Woodcock Pie to be eaten cold, 

THE woodcock and partridge pie are made nearly 
alike, only the entrails are made uſe of. When the 
woodcocks are picked, put the entrails by, and truſs 
them as for roaſting. Make the breaſt bone flat, and 


broil them over ſome clear charcoal, When they-are 
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cold. lard them all over; then pound ſome bacon in a 


marble mortar, mix it with the livers of the wood- 


' cocks, which alfo bruiſe, with two or three leaves of 


ſweet baſil. Cut the entrails very ſmall, and mix 
them with the other ſeaſoning. Raiſe the pie, lay at 
the bottom ſome of the ſtuffing, and put the reſt into 
the birds, putting between them ſome pounded bacon 
and freſh butter mixed together, with a very little 


' mace, pepper, and ſalt. When the pie is almoſt filled, 


take a cutlet, cut quite round a fillet of veal, and over 


that ſome ſlices of bacon cut very thin. Then put on 


the lid. It ſhould ſtand three or four hours, accord. 


5 ing to the quantity of birds, and when it comes out of 


the oven, ſet it to cool. 


Ssavory Patlies. 1 
TAKE a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet, and a 
pound of the inſide of a cold loin of veal, or the ſame 


quantity of cold fowl that has been either boiled or 


roaſted, and chop them as ſmall as poſſible, with ſix or 
eight ſprigs of parſley. Seaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt, and half a nutmeg finely grated. Put them into a 


toſſing- pan, with half a pint of veal gravy. Thickenthe 
_ gravy with a little flour and butter, and two ſpoonfuls 
of cream. Then ſhake them over the fire two or three 


minutes, and fill your patties. Your patties muſt be 
made in this manner : Raiſe them of an oval form, and 
bake them as for cuſtards. Cut ſome long, narrow 


bits of paſte, and bake them on a duſting box, but not 


to go round, they being for handles. F1!l your patties 
when quite hot with the meat, and ſet on your handles 


acroſs the patties, when they will look like baſkets, if 
you have nicely pinched the walls of the patties when 
you raiſed them. Five of them will be a diſh. 


| Cheſhire Pork Pie. | 
_ SKINaloin of pork, and cut it into ſteaks. Seaſon 
it with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, and makea good cruſt. 


Put into your diſh a layer of pork, then a layer of 
pippins pared: and cored, and ſugar fufficient to 


ſweeten it. Then place another layer of pork, 5 
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put in half a pint of white wine. Then lay ſome 


butter on the top, and cloſe your pie. You muſt put 


in a pint of white wine, if your pie be large. 
French Pie. 
PUT three quarters of a pound of butter to two 
pounds of flour, and make tt into a paſte, and raiſe the 


walls of the pie. Then roll out ſome paſte thinas for a 
lid, and cur it into vine-leaves, or the figures of any 


* moulds you have. Beat the yolks of two eggs, and rub 


the outſide. of the walls of the pie with it, and lay the 
vine-leaves or other figures round the walls, and rub 
them over with the eggs, Fill the pie with the bones 
of the meat, to Keep the ſteam in, that the cruſt may 


be well ſoaked; for it muſt have no lid on when it goes 


to table. Then take a calf's head, waſh and clean it 
well, and boil it half an hour. When it be cold, cut 
it in thin ſlices, and put it in a toſſing- pan, with three 
pints of veal gravy, and three ſweetbreads cut thin. 
Let it ſtew an hour, with half an ounce of morels, and 
the ſame quantity of truffles. Then have ready two 
calves feet boiled and. boned; cut them into ſmall 
pieces, and put them into your toſſing- pan, with a 
ſpoonful of lemon-pickle; one of browning, ſome 


cayenne pepper, and a little ſalt, When the meat be 
tender, thicken the gravy a little with butter and flour. 


Then ſtrain it, and put in a few pickled muſhrooms, 
but freſh ones are preferable, if they be to be had. 


Put the meat into the pie out of which you took the 


bones, and lay the niceſt part at the top. Have ready 
a quarter of a hundred of aſparagus heads, and ſtrew 
them over the top of the pie, having firſt poured in 
all the gravy. 

| Dievonſtire Squab Pie. 

COVER your diſh with a good cruſt, and put at 
the bottom of it a layer of ſliced pippins, and then a 
layer of mutton ſteaks cut from the loin, well ſeaſoned 
with pepper and ſalt. Then put another layer of 
Pippins, peel ſome onions, and ſlice them thin, and put 
a layer of them over the apples. Then put a layer of 

| | mutton, 
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"mutton, and then Pippins and onions, bun in a a pint 
of water, cloſe up your pie, and bake it. | 


'  Ahile Pie. 

HAVING put a good puff paſte cruſt round the 
edge of your dith, pare and quarter your apples, and 
take out the cores. Then lay a thick row of apples, 
and throw in half the ſugar you intend to put into your 
pie. Mince a little lemon-pcel fine, ſpread it over the 
ſugar and apples, and ſqueeze a little lemon over them, 
Then ſcatter a few cloves over it, and lay on the reſt 
of your apples and ſugar. Sweeten to your palate, and 
ſqueeze a little more lemon. Boil the pecling of the 


apples and cores in ſome fair water, with. a blade of 


mace, till it has a pleaſing taſte, Strain it, and bell 
the ſyrup with a little ſugar, till there be but a ſmall 
quantity left, Then pour it into your pie, put on 
your upper cruſt, and bake it. If you chooſe it, you 
may put in a little quince or marmalade. In the ſame 
manner you may make a-fear hie; but in that you muſt 
omir the quince. You may butter them when they 
come out of the oven, or beat up the yolks of two 
eggs, and half a pint of cream, with a little nutmeg, 
ſweetened with ſugar. Put it over a ſlow fire, and 
keep ſtirring it till it begins to boil; then take off the 
lid, and pour in the cream. Cut the cruſt in liitle 
three-corner pieces, and ſtick them about the pie. 


Ahfile Tart. 

HAVING ſcalded eight or ten Jarge codlins, le 
them ſtand till they be cold, and then ſkin them. Take 
the pulp, and beat it as fine as poſſible with a ſpoon. 
Then mix the yolks of ſix eggs, and the whites of four, 
Beat all together very fine, put in grated nutmeg, and 


ſwecten it to your taſte. Melt ſome good freſh but- 


ter, and beat it till it be of the confiſtence of fine 
thick cream. Then make a puff paſte, and cover a 


tin patty-pan with it; pour in the ingredients, but do 


not cover it with the paſte. Having baked it a quar- 
ter of an hour, ſlip it out of the patty-pan on a diſh, 


and ſtre w over it ſome ſugar finely beaten and ſifted. 
— . Codlin 
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Codlin Pi. 


PUT ſome ſmall codlins into a clean pan with*- 


ſpring water, lay vine-leaves on them, and cover 
them with a cloth wrapped round the cover of the pan 


to keep in the ſteam. As ſoon as they grow ſoft, peel 


them, and put them in the ſame water with the vine- 


leaves. Hang them a great height over the fire to' 
green, and when you ſee them of a fine colour, take. 
them out of the water, and put them into a deep diſh, 
with as much powder or loaf ſugar as will ſweeten 
them. Make the lid of rich puff paſte, and bake it. 
When it comes from the oven, take off the lid, and 
cut it in little pieces like ſippets, and ſtick them round 
the inſide of the pie with the points upwards. Then 
make a good cuſtard in the following manner, and 


pour it over your pie: Boll a pint of cream with a 
ſtick of cinnamon, and ſugar enough to make it a lit- 
tle ſweet. As ſoon as it be cold, put in the yolks of 


four eggs well beaten, ſet it on the fire, and keep ſtir- 
ring it till it grow thick; but take care not to let it 


boil, as that will curdle it. Having poured this in 
your ple, pare a little lemon thin, cut the 'peel like 
ſtraws, and lay it on the top over your codlins. 


| Potatoe Pie. ; 3 | 
TAKE three pounds of potatoes, boil and peel 


them. Make a good cruſt, and lay it in your diſh. 


Put half a pound of butter at the bottom of it, and 
then lay in your potatoes. Throw over them three 
tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and a ſmall nutmeg grated all 


over; boil fix eggs hard, chop them fine, and ſcatter 
them over it, as alſo a tea-ſpoonful of pepper, and 
then put in half a pint of white wine. Cover your 
pie, and bake it half an hour, or till the cruſt be 
Artichoke Pie. 1 4 190% Totes 
HAVING boiled twelve artichokes, take-off the 
leaves and chokes, and take the bottoms clear from 
the ſtalks. Make a good puff paſte cruſt, and lay a 
quarter of a pound of good freſh butter all over the 
| | | - bottom 
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bottom of your pie. Then lay a row of artichokes, 
ſtrew a little pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace over them, 
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then another row, and ſtrew the reſt of your ſpice 


over them. Put in a quarter of a pound more of but- 


ter in little bits, take half an ounce of truffles and 
morels, and boil them in a quarter of a pint of water, 


Pour the water into the pie, cut the truffles and morels 


very ſmall, and throw them all over the pie. Then 


have ready twelve eggs boiled hard, of which take only 


the hard yolks, and lay them over the pie. Pour in 
a gill of white wine, cover your pie, and bake it, When 
the cruſt be done, the pie will be enough. Four 


large blades of mace, and twelve pepper-corns, with a 


tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, will be ſufficient. 


Onion Pie. | | 

PEEL ſome onions, and waſh and pare ſome pota- 
toes, and cut them into ſlices; alſo pare ſome apples, 
and ſlice them. Make a good cruſt, cover your diſh, 
and lay a quarter of a pound of butter all over. Take 
a quarter of an ounce of mace beaten fine, a nutmeg 
grated, a tea-ſpoonful of beaten pepper, and three 
tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt. Mix all together, and ſtrew 


ſome over the butter. Lay a layer of potatoes, a layer 
of onions, a layer of apples, then a layer of eggs, 
and ſo on till you have filled your pie, ſtrewinga little of 


the ſeaſoning between each layer, and a quarter of a 
pound of butter in bits, with ſix ſpoonfuls of water. 
Cloſe your pie, and bake it an hour and a half. A 
pound of potatoes, a pound of onions, a pound of ap- 
ples, and twelve eggs, will be ſufficient. 


Cherry Pie. 
HAVING made a good cruſt, lay a little of it round 


the ſides of your diſh, and throw ſugar at the bottom. 
Then lay in your fruit, and ſome ſugar at the top. A 
few red currants put along with the cherries make an 


agreeable addition. Then put on your lid, and bake 
it in a ſlack oven. A //um pie or gooſeberry pie may be 
made in the ſame manner. If you would have the 
fruit look red, let your pie ſtand a good while in the 
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oven after your bread be drawn. A cuftard eats very 
well with a gooſeberry pie. - 
Miuce Pie. FE | 
TAKE, a neat's tongue, and boil it two hours; then 
kin it, and chop it as ſmall as poſſible. Chop very 
ſmall three pounds of beef ſuet, the ſame quantity of 
good baking. apples, four pounds of currants clean 
waſhed, picked, and well dried before the fire, a pound 
of jar raiſins ſtoned and chopped ſmall, and a pound 
of powder ſugar. Mix them all together with half an 
ounce of mace, the ſame quantity of grated nutmeg, 
a quarter of an ounce of cloves, the ſame quantity of 
cinnamon, and a pint of French brandy, Make a rich ; 
puff paite, and as you fill up the pie, put.in a little ; 
candied citron and orange cut in little pieces. Put 
cloſe down in a pot what mincemeat you have to ſpare, 
and cover it up; but never put any citron or orange 
to it till you uſe it. 5 | 
Or you may make your pie in this manner, which 
is by ſome conſidered as the beſt way. Shred three 
pounds of ſuet very fine, and chopped as ſmall as poſ- 
ſible. Take two pounds of raiſins ſtoned, and chopped 
as fine as poſſible; two pounds of currants nicely picked, 
waſhed, rubbed, and dried at the fire; half a hundred 
of fine pippins pared, cored, and chopped ſmall; half 
a pound of fine ſugar-pounded fine; a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, the ſame quantity of cloves, and two 
large nutmegs, all beat fine. Put all together into a 
great pan, and mix them well together with half a pint 
of brandy and the ſame quantity of ſack. Put it cloſe 
 Cownintoa ſtone pan, and it will keep good for months. 
When you make your pies, take a little diſh, ſomething 
bigger than a ſoup-plate, and lay a very thin cruſt all 
over it; then lay a thin layer of meat, and then a thin 
layer of citron, cut very thin; then a layer of mince- 
meat, and a layer of orange-peel cut thin. Pour over 
that alittle mince-meat, and ſqueeze in the juice of half 
a fine Seville orange or lemon. Then lay on your 
cruſt, and bake it nicely. Theſe pies eat very well 
when cold; and if you make them in little patties, 
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mix your meat and ſweetmeats accordingly. - If you 
chooſe to have meat in your pies, you may take twa 


pounds of the inſide of a ſirloin of beef boiled, chop. 
ped as fine as poſſible, and mixed with the reſt; or you 


may parboil a neat”s tongue, and treat it as above di- 
rected. 
' Lent Mince Pie. 

BOIL fix eggs hard, and chop them fine; take 
twelve pippins pared and chopped ſmall; a pound of 
raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned and chopped fine; a pound 
of currants, waſhed, picked, and rubbed clean; a 


large ſpoonful of ſugar beat fine, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace and cloves beat fine, an ounce of citron, an 
ounce of candied orange, both beat fine, and a little 
nutmeg beat fine. Mix all together in a gill of brandy 
and a gill of ſack. Make your cruſt good, and bake 
it in a ſlack oven. Squeeze in the juice of a Seville 
orange at the time you are making your pie. 


Vorkflire Chriſimas Pie. 


HAVING made a good ſtanding cruſt, with the wall 
and bottom very thick, take and bone a turkey, a 
gooſe, a fowl, a partridge, and a pigeon. Seaſon them 


well, and take half an ounce of mace, the ſame quan- 


tity of nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and 
half an ounce of black pepper, all beat fine together. 


Then add two large ſpoonfuls of ſalt; mix all well to- 


gether. Open the fowls all down the back, and bone 
firſt the pigeon, then the partridge, and cover them. 
Then proceed in the ſame manner with the fowl, gooſe, 
and turkey, which muſt be large. Seaſon them all 
well, and then lay them in the cruſt, ſo that it may 


look only like a whole turkey. Then have a hare ready 
caſcd, and wiped with a clean cloth. Disjoint the 


hare into pieces, ſeaſon it, and lay it as cloſe as you 


can on one fide; and on the other {ide put woodcocks, 


moor-game, and whatſoever ſort of wild fowl you can 
get. Seaſon them well, and lay them cloſe. Put at 
leaſt four pounds of butter into the pie, and then lay 


on your lid, which muſt be very thick, and let it be 
well baked. It muſt Dave a very hot oven, and will 


like 
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take fact bins baking at leaſt. This cruft will take | 


a buſhel of flour. 
| * Shroffhire Fae.” WP... 


CUT two rabbits into pieces, with two pounds .of 
fat pork cut ſmall, and ſeaſon both with pepper and 
ſalt to your taſte. Then make a good puff paſte cruſt, 
cover your diſh with it, and lay in your rabbits. Mix 
the pork with them; but take the livers of the rabbits, 
parboil them, and beat them in a mortar, with the 
ſame quantity of fat bacon, a little ſweet herbs, and 
ſome oyfters. Seaſon with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, 
mix it up with the yolk of an eeg, and make it up into 
little balls. Scatter them about your pie, with ſome 
artichoke bottoms cut in dices, and fame cock's combs 
if you have them. Grate a {mall nutmeg over the 
meat, then pour in half a pint of red wine, and half a 
pint of water. Cloſe your pie, and bake it an hour 
and a half in a quick but not too fierce an oven. 


Vine Patties. 


TAKE any quantity of either turkey, onfe 
or chicken, and lice it with an equal quantity of the 
fat of lamb, loin of veal, or the inſide of a ſirloin of 
deef, and a little parſley, thyme, and lemon: peel ſhred. 
Put all into a marble mortar, pound it very fine, and 
ſeaſon it with ſalt and white pepper. Make a fine puff 
pate, roll it out in thin ſquare ſheets, and put the force- 
meat in the middle. Cover the pie, cloſe it all round, 
and cut the paſte even. J uſt before you put them into 
the oven, waſh them over with the yolk of an egg, and 
bake them twenty minutes in a quick oven. Have 
ready a little white gravy, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
and a little ſhalot, thickened up with a little cream or 
butter. When the patties come out of the oven, make 
a hole in the top, and pour in ſome gravy; but take 
care not to put in too much, Jeſt it ſhould run out at 
the fides, which will ſpoil the appearance of chem. 


Oliue Pie, 


TAKE the thin collops of the beſt end bf a leg of 
yeal, in quantity proportionate to the ſize of your in. 
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tended pie. Hack them with the back of a knife, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, cloves, and mace. Waſh 
over your collops with a bunch of feathers dipped in 
eggs, and have in readineſs a bunch of ſweet herbs 
ſhred ſmall, ſuch as thyme, parſley, and ſpinach. 
Take the yolks of eight hard eggs minced, and a few 


oyſters parboiled and chopped, and ſome beef ſuet 


ſhred very fine. Mix theſe together, and ſtrew them 


over your collops. Then ſprinkle a little orange- 
flower water over them, and roll the collops up very 


cloſe. Then put your cruſt on the diſh, lay your col. 


lops in it, put butter on the top, and cloſe your pie. 


When it comes out of the oven, have ready ſome hot 


_ gravy, with an anchovy diffolved it in it, and pour it in- 


to the Pie. 
Egg Pie. 
TAKE a pound of marrow, or beef ſuer, twelve 
eggs boiled hard, and chop them very fine. Seaſon 
them with a little beaten cinnamon and nutmeg ; take 


a pound of currants clean waſhed and picked, two or 


three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a little ſack and roſe- 
water. Mix all together, and fill the pie with it. 
When it be baked ſtir in half a pound of freſh burtey 
and the Juice of a lemon. 


Sweet Egg Pie. 


COVER your diſh with a good cruſt, and then take 
twelve eggs boiled hard, cut them into flices, and lay 
them in your pie. Throw half a pound of currants, 
clean waſhed and picked, all over your eggs. Then 


beat up four eggs well, mixed with half a pint of white 
wine, grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and make it pretty ſweet 


with ſugar. Remember to lay a quarter of a pound of 
butter between the eggs, then pour in your wine and 
eggs, and cover your pie. Bake it till the cruſt be 


done, which will be in about half an hour. 


Orange or Lemon Tarts 


RUB {ix large lemons well with Cale and put them 


into water, with a handful of falt in it, for two days. 
Then change them * day into freſh water, wi tout 
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falt, for a fortnight. Then boil them for two or three 
hours till they be tender; cut them into half quarters, 
and then cut them three-corner ways as thin as, poſſi- 


ble. Take ſix pippins pared, cored, and quartered, and 


a pint of water. Let them boil till the pippins break, 
put the liquor to your orange or lemon, half the pulp 
of the pippins well broken, and*a pound of ſugar. 


Boil theſe together a quarter of an hour, then put it 
into a gallipot, and ſqueeze into it an orange. If it be 


a lemon tart, ſqueeze a lemon. Two ſpoonfuls are 
enough for a tart. Put very fine puff paſte, and very 
thin, into your patty-pans, which muſt be ſmall and 
ſhallow. Juſt before you put your tarts into the oven, 


with a feather or bruſh rub them over with melted _ 


butter, and then ſift double-refined ſugar over them, 
v hich will form a pretty icing, „ 
| - Tart de Moi. „ 
LAY round your diſh a puff paſte, and then a layer: 


of biſcuit; then a layer of butter and marrow, another 


of all ſorts of ſweetmeats, or as many as you have, 
and thus proceed till your diſh be full. Then boil a 
quart of cream, and thicken it- with four eggs, and put 
in a ſpoonful of orange-flower water. Sweeten it with 
ſugar to your palate, and pour it over the whole, 


Half an hour will bake it. 


Skirret Pie. 
BOIL your ſkirrets tender, peel and ſlice them, 


and fill your pie with them, To half a pint of cream 


take the yolk of an egg, and beat it fine. Put to it a 
little grated nutmeg, a little beaten mace, and a little 
ſalt. Beat all well together, with a quarter of a pound 
of freſh butter melted, and pour in as much as your 


| diſh will hold. Put on the top-cruſt, and bake it half 


an hour. If you cannot get cream, you may put in 
lome milk; and you may add yolks of eggs boiled hard. 


About two pounds of the root will be ſufficient. 


5 Tur bot Pie: | 
WASH and parboil the turbot, and ſeaſon it with a 


little pepper, falt, cloves, mace, nutmeg, and _ 
5 a | 85 erbs 
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herbs cut fine. When the paſte 1s made; lay in the 


turbot, with ſome yolks of eggs boiled hard, a whole 


oOnion, which mult be taken out when the pie is baked. 
Lay a great deal of freſh butter on the top, and cloſe 


it up. It is good cold or hot. 


Tench Pie. 
LAY a layer of butter at the bottom of the diſh» 
then grate in ſome nutmeg, with pepper, ſalt, and mace. 


Lay in the tench, cover them with ſome butter, and 


ur in ſome red wine and a little water. Then put 
on the lid, and when it comes from the oven, POUr in 
melted butter, with ſome gravy in it. 


Trout Pie. 


"3. LARD 4 brace of trout with eels ; raiſe the cruſt, 
and lay a layer of freſh butter at the bottom. Then 
make a forced meat of trout, muſhrooms, truffles, mo- 
rels, chives, and freſh butter. Seaſon them with ſalt, 
pepper, and ſpice; mix theſe up with the yolks of two 
eggs; ſtuff the trout with this forced meat, lay them 
in the pie, cc er them with butter, put on the lid, and 
ſend it to the oven. Have ſome good fiſh gravy ready 
to pour into the pie when it is > baked. 


Eel Pie. 


HAVING ſkinned and waſhed your cels very clean, 
cut them in pieces an inch and a half long. Seaſon 
them with pepper, ſalt, and a little dried ſage rubbed 
ſmall, and raiſe your nies about the ſize of the inſide 


of a plate. Fill them with eels, and lay a lid over 


them. Bake them well in a quick oven, 
Caiſ Pie. 
SCALE, gut, and waſh, a large carp clean. Take 


an eel, and boil it till it be almoſt tender; pick off all 


the meat, and mince it fine, with an equal quantity of 
crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, a lemon-peel cut 
fine, and a little pepper, ſalt, and grated nutmeg ; an 
anchovy, half a pint of oyſters parboiled and chopped 


fine, and the yolks of three hard eggs cut ſmall. Roll 
flo 
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it up with a quarter of a pound of butter, and fill the 


belly of the carp. Make a good cruſt, cover thediſh, and 
lay in your carp. Save the liquor you boiled your eels 


in, and put into it the eel bones, and boil them with 


a little mace, whole pepper, an onion, ſome ſweet herbs; 
and an anchovy. Boil it till it be reduced ta about 
half a pint, then ſtrain it, and add to it about a quarter 
of a pint of white wine, and a piece of butter about 
the ſize of a hen's egg mixed in a very little flour, 
Boll it up, and pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, 
and bake it an hour in a quick oven. If there be 
any forcemeat left after filling the belly of your carp, - 
make balls of it, and put it into the pie. If you have 
not liquor enough, boil a few ſmalleels for that purpoſe. 


Salt-fifh Pie. 


LAY a fide of falt-fiſh in water all night, and next 
morning put it over the fire in a pan of water till it be 
tender. Drain it, and lay it on the dreffer-; take off 
all the ſkin, and pick the meat clean from the bones, 
and mince it ſmall. Take the crumb of two French 
rolls cut in ſlices, and boil it up with a quart of new 
milk. Break your bread very fine with a ſpoon, put 
it to your minced ſalt- fiſn, with a pound of melted but- 
ter, two ſpoonfuls of minced parſley, half a nutmeg 
grated, a little beaten pepper, and three tea-ſpoonfuls 
of muſtard. Mix all well together, make a good cruſt, 
lay it all oyer your diſh, and cover it up. Bake it an 
hour. | EIT FE 
; | Soal Pie. 5 ; 

COVER your diſh with a good cruft,” boil two 
pounds of eels till they be tender, and pick all the fleſh 
clean from the bones. Throw the bones into the liquor 
you boil the eels in, with a little mace and alt, till it 


be very good, and reduced to a quarter of à pint, and 


then ſtrain it. In the mean time, cut the fleſt;of your 

eel fine, with a little lemon-peel ſhred fine, a little ſalt, 

pepper, and nutmeg, a few crumbs of bread, chopped 

parſley, and an anchovy. Melt a quarter of a pound of 

butter and mix with it, and then lay it in the diſh. Cut 

the fleſh off a pair of large ſoals, or three pair wy 
| wy 8 5 8 as 
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ſmall ones, clean from the bones and fins. Lay it on 
the forcemeat, and pour in the broth of the eels you 
boiled. Put on the lid of the pie, and bake it. You 
ſhould boil the bones of the ſoals with the eel bones, to 
make it good; but if you boil the ſoal bones with one 
or two little eels, without the forcemeat, your pie will 
be very good. . You may treat a turbot in like 
manner. | , SD 
3 Flounder Pie. 

HAVING gutted your flounders, waſh them clean, 
and dry them in a cloth. Juſt boil them, cut off the 
meat clean from the bones, lay a good cruſt over the 
diſh, and lay a little freſh butter at the bottom, and on 
that the fiſh. Seaſon with pepper and ſalt to your mind. 
Boll the bones in the water the fiſh was boiled in, with 
a little bit of horſe-radiſh, a little parſley, a very little 
bit of lemon-peel, and a cruſt of bread. Boil it till 
there be juſt enough liquor for the pie, then ſtrain it, 
and put it into your pie. Put on the top cruſt, and 
bake it. | . 

| Herring Pie. | 

HAVING ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed your her- 
rings clean, cut oft their heads, fins, and tails. Make 
a good cruſt, cover your diſh, and ſeaſon your herrings 
with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt. Put a little butter 
in the bottom of your diſh, and then a row of herrings. 


Pare ſome apples, and cut them into thin ſlices over the 


diſh. Then peel ſome onions, and cut them in the ſame 
manner. Lay a little butter on the top, put in à little 
water, lay on the lid, and bake it well. 


3 Salmon Pie. 
H AVIN GI made a good cruſt, cleanſe a piece of 
ſalmon well, ſeaſon it with ſalt, mace, and nutmeg, lay 
a piece of butter at the bottom of the diſh, and lay your 
fal ot iff. Melt butter according to your pie. Take 
a lobſter, boil it, pick out all the fleſh, chop it ſmall, 
bruiſe the body, and mix it well with the butter, which 
muſt be very good. Pour it over your ſalmon, put 
on the lid, and bake it well. | | 


Lobher 
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Lobfter 5 | 
BOIL two or three lobſters, take the meat out of 


their tails whole, and cut them in four pieces longways. 
Take out all the ſpawn; and the meat of the claws ; beat 


it well in a mortar, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, two 


ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and a little anchovy liquor. Melt 


half a pound of freſh butter, and ſtir all together, with 
the crumbs of a halfpenny roll rubbed through a fine 
cullender, and the yolks of two eggs. Put a fine puff 
paſte over your diſh, 1 in your tails, and the reſt of 
the meat over them. Put on your cover, and bake 
it in a ſlow oven. | 


Muſſel Pie. 


HAVING laid a good cruſt all over your diſh, * 
your muſſels clean in ſeveral waters; then put them i in- 


to a deep ſtewpan, cover them, and let them ſtew till 
they open. Then pick them out, and ſee there be no 


crabs under the tongue. Put them into a ſaucepan, witn 


two or three blades of mace (ſtrain liquor juſt enough 


to cover them), a good piece of butter, and a fe crumbs 


of bread. Stew them a few minutes, fill your pie, put 


on the lid, and bake it half an hour. Always let your 


fiſh be cold before you put on your lid, or it will ſpoll 
the crult. You A make oyſter pie after the ſame 
manner, 


LS 


CHAP. XVIL 
PANCAKES Ax D FRITTERS. 


| Cream Pancakes. | 3 
IX the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of 

cream, two ounces of ſugar, and a little beaten 

cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg. Rub your pan with 


lard, and fry them as thin as poſſible. Grate fugar 


over them. 


Milk 8 


| Role ſix or eight eggs, leaving out half the whinas 


1 quart of milk, and mix them well till your bat: 
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ter be of a fine thickneſs. Obſerve to mix — flout 
firſt with a little milk, then add the reſt by degrees. Put 
in two ſpoonfuls of beaten ginger, a glaſs; of brandy, 
and a little ſalt. Stir all together, and make your ſtew- 
pan very clean. Put in a piece of butter of the ſize of 
a walnut, and then put in a ladleful of batter, which 
will make a pancake, moving the pan round, ſo that 
the batter may be every-where even alike in the pan; 
and when you think that ſide be enough, toſs it or turn 
it cleverly without breaking it. When it be done, lay 
it in a Giſh before the fire, and proceed to do the reſt in 
like manner. Strew a little ſugar over them when you 
fend them to table, and take care that they be dry. 


Rice Pancakes. 


TAE E three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice, and a quart 

of cream. Set it on a ſlow fire, and keep ſtirring it till 
it be as thick as pap. Pour into it half a pound of 
butter, and a nutmeg grated. Then pour it into an 
earthen pan, and when it be cold, ſtir in three or four 
ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, ſome ſugar, and nine 


eggs well beaten, Mix all well together, and fry them 


nicely. When cream is not to be had, you mult uſe new 
milk, and a ſpoonful more of the flour of rice, 


C uftard Fritters. 


| BEAT the yolks of eight eggs with one C poonful of 
flour, half a nutmeg, a little ſalt, and brandy; add a 
pint of cream; ſweeten it, and bake it ina mall diſh. 
When cold cut it into quarters; dip them in batter 
made of half a pint of cream, a quarter of a pint of 
milk, four eggs, a little flour, and a little ginger grated. 
Fry them a little brown n, in good lard or dripping» 
Grate ſugar over them, and ſerve them * hot. 


| Common Fritters. 
- GET the largeſt baking apples you can, pare them, 


and take out the core with an apple-ſcraper. Cut 


them in round ſlices, - and dip them in batter made 
thus: Take half a pint of ale and two eggs, and beat 


in as much four as will make it rather thicker than 8 
| common 


one to the other. 
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common pudding, with nutmeg and ſugar to your 
taſte. Let it ſtand three or four minutes to riſe, 
Having dipped your apples into this batter, fry them 
criſp, and ſerve them up with fugar grated over them, 


and wine ſauce in a boat. 


Fine Fritters. 5 | 

TAKE ſome of the fineſt flour; and dry it well ber 
fore the fire. Mix it with a quart of new milk, but take 
care not to make it too thick. Put to it fix or eight 
egys, a little nutmeg, mace, and falt, and a quarter of 
2 pint of ſack or ale, or a glaſs of brandy. Beat them 
well together, then make them pretty thick with pip- 
pins, and fry them dry. | 


White Fritters. © 


WASH ſome rice in five or ſix different waters, and 
dry it well before the fire. Then beat it very fine in 


a mortar, and ſift it through a lawn ſieve. You muſt 


have at leaſt an ounce of it. Then put it into a 
ſaucepan, juſt wet it with milk, and when it be well 
incorporated with it, add to it another pint of milk. 
Set the whole over a ſtove, or a very ſlow fire, ard 
take care to keep it always moving. Put in a little 


ginger, and ſome candied lemon-peel grated. Keep 


it over the fire till it be almoſt come to the thickneſs 
of a fine paſte, flour a peal, pour it on it, and ſpread 


1: out with a rolling-pin. When it be quite cold, cut 


it into little morſels, taking care that they do not ſtick. 
Flour your hands, roll up your 
fritters handſomely, and fry them. When you ſerve 
them up, ſugar them, and pour over them a little 
orange-flower water. Theſe fritters make a very pretty 
ſide-diſh, and are a very handſome garniſh for a fine 
ciſh at an elegant table. | 


A Quire of Paper. 


TAKE three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, a pint of cream, 
ſix eggs, three ſpoonfuls of ſack, one of orange - flower 


water, a little ſugar, half a nutmeg grated, and half a 


pound of melted butter almoſt cold. Mix all well to- 
e YT | | gethre, 
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gether, and butter the pan for the firſt pancake. 14 
them run as thin as poſſible, and when they be juſt co- 
loured, they will be enough. In this manner all the 
fine pancakes ſhould be fried. 


Almond Hraxè. | 

STEEP a pound of Jordan almonds blanched in a 
pint of cream, ten yolks of eggs, and four whites, 
Then take out the almonds, and pound them fine ina 
mortar; mix them again in the cream and eggs, and 
put in ſome ſugar and grated white bread. Stir them 
all together, put ſome freſh butter into the pan, and 
as ſoon as it be hot, pour in the batter, ſtirring it in 
the pan till it be of a good thickneſs. When it be 
enough, turn it into a diſh, and throw ſugar over it; 


Fritters Royal. 


PUT a quart of new milk into a ſaucepan, and when 
it begins to boi], pour in a pint of ſack Then take 
it off, let it ſtand five or fix minutes, ſkim off the 

curd, and put it into a baſon. Beat it up well with 
ſix eggs, and ſeaſon it with nutmeg. Then beat it 
with a whiſk, add flour ſufficient to give it the uſual 
thickneſs of batter, put in ſome ſugar, and iry them 
quick. 
Currant Pritters without E gs. 


TAKE half a pint of ale that is not bitter, and tir 
into it flour to make it pretty thick, with a few cur- 
rants, Beat this up quick ; have the lard boiling; 
throw in a large ſpoonful at a time. 


Raſhberry Fritters, 


GRATE the crumb of a French roll; or two Naples 
biſcuits; put to either a pint of boiling cream. When 
this is cold, add to it the yolks of four eggs well beaten. 
Beat all well together with ſome rafpberry juice; drop 
them into a pan of boiling lard, in very ſmall quanti- 
ties. Stick them with blanched almonds ſliced. 


Tanſy Fr ters. 


POUR a pint of boiling milk on the crumb of a 


penny loaf grated. Whencold, — —— 
ugar 
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* ar to the taſte; the rind of half a lemon, che yolks - 
of 1 eggs, and ſpinach and tanſy juice to colour it. 
Mix this over the fire, with a quarter of a pound of 
butter till thicx. Let it ſtand near three hours, and 
drop it, a a ſpoonful to a fritter, into boiling-larfl. 


Rice Pritters. 
BOIL & quarter of a pound of rice in milk till it be 
pretty thick; then mix it with a pint of cream, four 
gs, ſome ſugar; cinnamon, and nutmeg ; fix ounces 
of curnnth waſhed and picked, alittle ſalt, and as much 
flour as will make it a thick batter. Fry them in little 
cakes in boiling lard. Serve them with white ſugar 


and butter. 


Carrot Fritters: | 

TAKE two or three boiled cartots; and beat think 
with a ſpoon till they are a ſmooth pulp. Put to every 
carrot two or three eggs; a little nutmeg ; to three car- 
rots put a handful of flour ; wet them with cream; milk; 
or ſack, and add to them as much ſugar as will ſweeten 
them. Beat them well half an hour, and fry them in 
boiling lard. Squeeze over them a Seville orange; 
and ſhake ſome fine ſugar over them. 


German Fritters. | | 
TAKE FEY well-raſted criſp apples, pare, quarter; 
and core them; take the core quite out; and cut them 
into round pieces. Put into a ſtewpan a quarter of 4 
pint of French brandy, a table-ſpoonful of fine ſugar 
pounded, and a little cinnamon. Put the apples into 
this liquor, and ſet them over a very gentle fire, ſtirring 
them often, but not to break them. Set on a ſtewpan 
with ſome lard. When it boils drain the apples, dip 
them in ſome fine flour, and put them into the pan: 
they will be brown and very good. Strew ſome ſugar 
over a diſh, and ſet it on the fire; lay in the fritters. 
trew a little ſugar over them, and glaze them over 
with a red-hot ſalamander. 


Bilboquet Fritters. 
BREAK five eggs into two handfuls of fineflour, and 
ou milk enough to > make | it work well Ons? Then 
ue put 


put in ſome ſalt, and work it again. When ir is welt 
made, put a tea ſpoonful of powder of cinnamon, the 


ſame quantity of lemon- peel grated, and half an 


ounce of candied citron cut very ſmall with a penknife. 


Put on a ſtewpan, rub. it-over with butter, and put in 


the paſte. Set it over a very gentle fire on a ſtove, and 
let it be done very gently, without ſticking to the hot- 


tom or ſides of the pan. When it is in a manner baked, 


take it out, and lay it on a diſh. Set on a ſtewpan 
with a large quantity of lard; when it boils cut the 


paſte the ſize of a finger, and then cut it acroſs at each 


end, which will riſe and be hollow, and have a very 


good effect. Put them into the boiling lard ; but 
great care mult be taken in frying them, as they riſe 
ſo much. When they are done, ſift ſome ſugar on a 
Warm diſh, lay on the fritters, and ſift ſome more 
ſugar over them. | 31775 
# Point du Four Fritters. . * 
TAKE a glaſs of mountain, and a large ſpoonful of 
brandy. Mix two handfuls of flour with ſome warm 
milk, and the brandy and wine, and work it into a paſte. 


Beat up the whites of four eggs to a froth, and mix 


them with the batter. Then add to them half an 


ounce of candied citron peel, half an ounce of freſh 
lemon-peel grated, ſome ſalt, and ſugar. Eet it be all 


well beat up together; then ſet on a ſmall deep ſtew- 


pan, with a good quantity of hog's lard; and when it 
is boiling het, drop in ſome of the batter through a 


tin funnel made on purpoſe, with a large body and 


three pipes. Hold the funnel over the boiling hard, 


and pour the. batter through it with a ladle. It muſt 
be kept moving over the pan till all is run out, and 


this, from the three ſtreams, ſhapes the fritters. When 


the batter is all out, turn the fritters, for they are ſoon 
brown. Then put one at a time upon a W 
and they will be the ſhape of a rounded leaf, which is 


the proper ſhape of theſe fritters, Great nicety is re- 
ired in making them; but they are an elegant diſh. 


Au 
When the firfl is made, it ſhould be a pattern for the 
| | ; | „ 


* 


PANCAKES — 


feſt. If it be too thick, pour in the Ieh bo? for 
the next; and, if too thi a little more. | 


cl Fritters. | NY of 


PUT ona ſtewpan with ſome new milk, 1 
much flour of rice as will be neceſſary to make it of 
a tolerable thickneſs. Beat three or four eggs, the 
yolks and whites together, and mix them well with 
the rice and milk. Add to them a pint of rich cream, 
ſet it over a ſtove, and ſtir it well. Put in ſome 
powdered ſugar, ſome candied lemon-peel cut ſmall, 
and ſome freſh-grated lemon-peel cut very ſmall. 
Then take all the white meat from a roaſted chicken, 
pull it into ſmall ſhreds, put it to the reſt of the in- 

redients, and ſtir it all together. Then take it off, 
and it will be a very rich paſte, Roll it out, cut 
it into ſmall fritters, and fry them in boiling lard. 
Strew the bottom of the diſh with fugar finely pow- 
dered. Put in the fritters, and ſhake ſome lager over 
them. | 


* 


Haſty Fritters. 


PUT ſome butter into a ſtewpan, and let it heat. 
Take half a pint of good ale. and ſtir into it by de- 
grees a little flour. Put im a few currants, or chopped 
apples, beat them up quick, and drop a large ſpoonful 
at a time all over the pan. Take care that they do 
not ſtick together, turn them with an egg-ſlice, and 
when they be of a fine brown, lay them on a diſh, 
and throw ſome ſugar over them. You may cut an 
orange into quarters for garniſh. IM 


 Afiple Fritters. 


HAVING beat the yolks of eight eggs and the 
whites of four well together, ſtrain them into a pan. 
Then take a quart of cream, and make it as hot as 
you can bear your finger in. Then put to it a quarter 
of a pint of ſack, three quarters of a pint of ale, and 
make a poſſet of it. When it be cool, put to it your 
eggs, beating it well together. Then put in ſalt, 


ginger, nutmeg, and flour, to your liking. Having 
R 2 made 
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fine light brown, 


lemon raſped, and ſome ſugar, Take a good a 
OY of 


fas PANCAKES 
made your batter pretty thick, put in ippins fliced 
or pared, and fry them quick in a good deal of batter, 


Curd Fritters. © 57 


TAKE a handful of curds and a handful of flour, 


and ten eggs well beaten and ſtrained ; ſome ſugar, 


cloves, mace, and nutmeg beaten, and a little ſaffror. 


Stir all well together, and fry them quick, and of a 


Skirret Friitexs. 


* 0 


TO a pint of x 
flour, the yolks of four eggs, ſugar and ſpice, Make 
them into a thick batter, and fry them quick. | 


Syringed Fritters, 


TO a pint of water add a piece of butter of the ſize 


of an egg, with ſome lemorn-peel, green if you can get 
it, raſped preſerved lemon-peel, and criſped orange- 
flowers. Put all together in a ſtewpan over the fire, 
and, when boiling, throw in ſome fine flour, Keep it 


ſtirring, put more flour in by degrees, till your batter 


be thick enough, and then take it off the fire. Take 


an ounce of fweet almonds, four bitter ones, and 


pound them in a mortar. Stir in we Naples biſcuits 


5 crumbled, and two eggs beaten. Stir all together, and 
put in more eggs till your batter be thin enough to be 


ſyringed. Fill your ſyringe, your batter being hot, 
then ſyringe your fritters in it, to make it of a true- 
lover's-knot, and being well coloured, ſerve them up 


for a ſide-diſh. At another time, you may rub a ſheet 


of paper with butter, over which you may ſyringe yout 


fritters, and make them of what ſhape you pleaſe. 


Vour butter being hot, turn the paper upſide down 


over it, and your tritters will eaſily drop off. When 


fried, ſirew them with ſugar, and glaze them. 
| Vine-leaf Fritters. 


HAVING procured ſomeof the ſmalleſt vine. leaves 
you can get, and having cut off the great ſtalks, put 
them into a diſh with ſome French brandy, green 


ulp of ſkirrets add a ſpoonful of 
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of fine four, mixed with white wine or ale. Let your 
batter be hot, and with a ſpoon drop it in, and take 
great care that they do not ſtick to each other. On 
each fritter lay a leaf, then fry them quick, and ſtrew 
ſugar over them. Glaze them with a red-hot ſhovel. 

With all fritters, made with milk and eggs, you ſhoud 
have beaten cinnamon and ſugar in a ſaucer, and 


either ſqueeze an orange over it, or pour a glaſs of 


white wine, and ſo throw ſugar all over the diſh. They 
ſhould be fried in a good deal of fat, of which beef 
dripping or hog's lard is the beſt. 


Clary F, ritters, 


CUT off the ſtalks of your clary 3 and dip 
them one by one in a batter made with milk and flour. 


Four batter being hot, fry them quick. 
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Preliminary Hints aud Obſervations, 


T is an eſſential point with the houſe- keeper, to 
take care never to be without pickles of her own 


preparing, that ſhe may not be abliged to purchaſe 


them at ſhops,” where they are often badly prepared, 
and made to pleaſe the eye by the uſe of pernicious 
ingredients. It is too common a practice to make 


uſe of braſs utenſils, in order to give the pickles a fine 


green; but the ſame purpoſe might be effected by 


heating the liquor, and keeping 1t in a proper degree 
of warmth on the hearth or the chimney corner. By 


this method you would avoid the pernicious conſe. 
quence of the uſe of braſs utenſils, or of verdigreaſe of 
any kind, which are in their nature a very powerful 
poiſon. Stone jars are undoubtedly the beſt for 


keeping all ſorts of pickles; for, though they be ex- 


penſive on the firſt purchaſe, yer they will, in the end, 
be found much cheaper than earthen veſſels, through 
which, it has been found by experience, falt and vine- 
gar will penetrate, eſpecially when put in hot. When 
you take any pickle out of your jars, be ſure never to 


do it with your fingers, as that will ſpoil your pickle; 


but always make uſe of a ſpoon for that purpoſe, 
We ſhall now proceed to give an account of the dit- 
Forent kinds of ſpices = of in pickling, as well 
as of vinegars, WY &c. „ 

| Pepper. 


THERE are three kinds of pepper, the black, the 
white, and the long. The Cayenne and Jamaica 


Pepper 


nent “ 2 
pepper are not of that kind, though ain by that 


name. There are two ſorts of white pepper; one is 


made by ſteeping black pepper in ſea-water, and then 
taking off the ſkin; the other is the fruit of a different 
plant, but very like the black pepper. Theſe are both 


long trailing plants; they have jointed ſtalks, and are 


ſmall. The fruit follows them. It is firſt green, then 
reddiſh, and of a deep purple when ripe, but grows 


| black and wrinkled when dreſſing. Pepper is ga- 


thered in November, and the white is larger and 
milder than the black. It comes from the Eaſt Indies. 
That which is largeſt, and moſt free from duſt, is the 
beſt. The long pepper is of the ſame aue. but 
milder. 
353535 | 

THIS i is a root which grows in the Eaſt Indies, and 
in many parts of America. The plant which ſprings 
from it has leaves like flags. It bears ſmall flowers. 
The beſt comes from Calcutta, but very good from 


many other places. It is dug up in autumn, then 


waſhed, and ſpread on thin hurdles, ſupported on 
truſſels. That which it ſound, and of the dcepeſt 


| yellwny is beſt, \ 


Cloves. 


THE Dutch have monopolized this ſpies almoſt 
entirely to themſelves. They have deſtroyed them in 
the Molucca iſlands, and have propagated them in-the 
iſland of Ternate. They are the fruit of a large beau- 


tiful tree, and are gathered before they are ripe. The 
tree has leaves like the bay. The clove is firſt green 
and as ſoon as it begins to turn a little brown, it is 


gathered long before it is ripe. What are left upon 
the trees grow very large, and are called the mother 
of cloves. The ſmall ones are gathered in the middle. 
of the day, and laid ina ſhady and airy place to dry. 


 Nutmegs aud Mace. 


THESE two ſpices are produced from the fame 
tree, which is large and beautiful. The leaves are” 


long, and of a fine green; the -floyy 
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le bloſſom ; the fruit is round, and of the ſize of 
a a middling peach, which it very much reſembles. The 
nutmeg is the kernel, and is covered by the mace, 
The fruit is cut open, the mace taken off, and that 
and the nutmeg are dried in a cool, airy place. Some 
diſtinguiſh the nutmeg into male and female. - The 


common nutmeg is the female; the other is longer and 
leſs valuable. They are produced from the ſame tree, 


which is not unlike our pear-tree in its manner of 
growing. Its leaves, whether green or dried, have, 
when bruiſed, a very agreeable ſmel]. It grows in the 
Eaſt Indies. The beſt mace is ſoft, oily, and fragrant. 
The nutmeg ſhould be ſound, hard, and heavy, of a 
pale colour on the outſide, and finely marbled within. 
The Dutch have monopolized N and almoſt all 
other ſpices. 
Cinnamon, 


THIS ſpice is produced in the ifland of Ceylon, 
It is the-inner bark of a beautiful tree. The leaves 
are like thoſe of a bay-tree, of a fine ſpicy taſte, and 
moſt agreeable ſmell. The bark, when freſh, has 
little taſte; but its flavour grows. higher as it dries. 
The fineſt is in ſmall quills, of a bright colour, a 
ſtrong ſmell, and a ſharp, biting taſte. Sometimes 
they extract an oil from it before it is brought over ; 
but it is then very inſipid, and Caſſia bark is often | 
amang it. The taſte is the beſt way to judge of its 
excellence, that which has loſt its oil being leſs ſharp 
and quick. After holding the Caſſia ſome time in 


the mouth, it turns to a kind of jelly. 


All.ſpice. | | 
THIS ſpice is called Jamaica pepper from the lad 


of its growth; and all- pice, from its having the taſte 
of all other ſpices, It is the fruit of a large tree, the 


leaves are broad, the flowers are ſmall, and grow in 
bunches; after which comes the fruit, which is ga- 
thered when ripe, and dried in the ſnade. When it 
is good, it is large, full, and of a good colour, It is a 
very good ſpice jor common n uſe, but not N ta the 


Turmerick.. 


— 


e n 3 


| +] . Turmerick. i $450 
THIS is the root of a plant of an oblong figure. It 


844 | is generally in pieces from half an inch to an inch in 
me length; and at the utmoſt ſurface the thickneſs of 4 
"he man's little finger. It is very heavy, hard to break, 
nd. and not eaſily cut with a knife. The outſide is of a 
ee, fine whitiſh grey, with a tinge of faint yellow; but 
'of when it is broken, the inſide is of a fine yellow, if the 
ve, root be freſh. It grows redder by keeping, till at laſt 
rhe it will become of the colour of ſaffron in the cake. 
nt. Thrown into water, it ſoon gives it a fine yellow tinge, 
Ga It is eaſily powdered in a mortar, and, according ta 
in. its different age, makes a yellow, an orange, or red- 
all diſh powder, It has a kind of aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
thing like ginger; the taſte is acrid, diſagreeable, 

and bitter. It is brought from the Eaſt Indies, where 
5 they uſe it in ſauces and foods. ö 


: Ongar. e 
THIS is well known to be the product chiefly of 
| the Weſt Indies. It is a kind of reed, but is called a 


wr ſugar-cane. The reed is of the nature of ours, only 
2 much larger. The ſugar is made of its juice boiled 
" up to a conſiſtence. At firſt it is very coarſe and 
52 - brown, hut is refined, after it is brought over, by our 
_ lugar-bakers. e 1 
arp T8 FFF | f 
in THERE are various ſorts of oil, but one ſort only 
A is uſed for the table, which is that produced by the 
olive. Thoſe which we-eat are gathered before they 
| are ripe; but when the oil is to be preſſed from them, 
ace they are left upon the trees till full ripe, and preſſed 
ſte when they are almoſt rotten, - We have oil from moſt 
the of the warm parts of Europe, but it is different in pu- 
* rity and value, according to the degree of care taken 
ga- in the making of it. Italian oil is generally the fineſt ; 
2 it and that of Lucca and Florence is particularly eſteemed, 
is though they make very good oil in France. In the 
the choice of oil, we are to judge by the ſmell and taſte; 
N fc it ſhould be free from both. In geneffl, any ſmell 
IC Re 5 | | or 
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or taſte is a fault. Oil ſhould be qufte pure and inf. ſug 

pid, its only quality being ſoftneſs. In cold weather, [et 

ail congeals, and its purity may be gueſſed at hy its wa 

— for the finer 1 oil, the aer are the _ 
Common Pinter: 

PUT as many pounds of coarſe Liſbon ſugar AS you 
A gallons of water; boil it, and keep ſkimming | it as 
long as any ſcum will riſe. Then put it into tubs, and 
| When it be as cold as beer to work, toaſt a lar rge piece 
of bread, and rub it over with yelt. Let it work 
ewenty-four hours ; then have ready a veſſel, iron. 

hooped, and well painted, fixed i in a 'place where the 
ſun has full power, and fix it ſo, as not to have any oc- 
caſion to move it. When you draw it off, fill your 
veſſels, and lay a tile on the bung-hole to keep the duſt 
out. Make it in March, and it will be fit to ule | in 
June or july. Then draw it off into little ſtone bot. 
tles, let it ſtand till you want to uſe it, and it will never 
be foul any more; but ſhould you find it not four 
enough, let it fland a month longer before you draw i 


oft. 


1 Eider-Flower Vinegar. 5 
PUT two gallons of ſtrong ale allegar to a peck of 
the peeps of elder flowers, and ſo in proportion 
any greater quantity you chooſe to make. Sei it in the 
ſun in a ſtone jar for a fortnight, and then filter it 
through a flannel'bag. When you dray it off, put it 
into ſmall bottles, in which it will preſerve its flavour 


better than in large ones. When you mix the floweis . H. 
and the allegar together, be careful you do nos th Into | 
ang of the ſtalks among the peeps. 113 tee 8 — 
| alny 
Gooſeberry Vinegar. . liquor 

CRUSH with your hands in a tub the ripeſt gooſe- chovii 
herties you can get, and to every peck of gooſeberries I Hack, 
put two gallons of water. Mix them well together, Boll ti 
and let them work for aha weeks. Stir them up the qu 
three or four times a day, then ſtrain the liquor through will b 


2 hair ſieve, and put to every gallon a Pound of = 
5 U 
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ſugar, a pound of treacle, a ſpoonſul of freſh baxm, and 
let it work three or four days in the ſame tub. well 
waſhed. Run it into iron-hooped bartels, let it ſtand 
twelve months, and then draw it into bottles for ulg; 
This is far ſuperior to white-wine vinegar. 


1 5 | Tarragon Vinegar. ot 3 
STRIP off the leaves of tarragon juſt as it is going 
into bloom, and to every pound of leaves put a gallon 


of ſtrong white wine vinegar in a ſtone Jug, to ferment 


Frm) : - $f 4.54 k 1 
for a fortnight. Then run it through a' flannel bag, 


and: to every four gallohs of vinegar put half an ounce 
of iſinglaſs diſſolved in cider, Mix it well, put it into 


large bottles, and let it ftand a month to fine. Then 
rack it off into pint bottles, and uſe it as you want it. 
| | | 5 Sugar Vinegar. 5 3 
TO, fix gallons of water put nine pounds of brown 
ſugar, and ſo in proportion for any greater quantity. 
Boil it for a quarter of an dh and put it lukewarm 


into a tub. Put to it a pint of new;barm, and let it 


work four or five days. Stir it up three or four times 


a day, then turn it into a clean iron-hooped barrel, an 
ſet it in the ſun. If you make it in February, it wall 


be fit ſor uſe in Auguſt. It may be uſed for malt ſorts. 


of pickles, except muſhrooms and walnuts, This is 
nearly the ſame as that we have mentioned under the 
title of Common Vinegar. e 


. 
_ HAVING put what quantity of walnuts you pleaſe 
into jars, cover them with cold ſtrong ale allegar, and 
tie them cloſe for twelve months. Then take out the 
walnuts from the allegar, and to every gallon of the 


liquor put two heads of garlick, half a pound of an- 


chovies, a quart of red wine, and of mace, cloves, long, 
black, and ſamaica peppęr, and gingen, an ounce each. 
Boil them all together till the liquor be reduced tochalf 


the quantity, and the next day bottle it for uſp. It 


will be good in fiſh ſauge, or ſtewed beef; and one 
good quality of it is, that the longer it be kept, the 
„ the e . 24 es 
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better it will be; for it has been proved, by expe. WM jou 
rience, that ſome of it, after having been kept e 

years, was better than when firſt made. Another me. W grad 
thod of making walnut ketchup is thus: Take green peel. 
walnuts before the ſhell be formed, and grind them in an 
a crab-mill, or pound them in a marble mortar, an o 
Squeeꝛe out the juice through a coarſe cloth, and put ¶ of p: 
to every gallon of juice a pound of anchovies, the tie b 
ſame quantity of bay ſalt, four ounces of Jamaica pep- W two 
per, two of long, and two of black pepper ; of mace, the | 
cloves, and ginger, each an ounce, and a ſtick of days 
horſe-radiſn. Boil all together till reduced to half ler it 
the quantity, and put it into a pot. When it be cold, Ml ditte 


bottle it, and in three months it will be fit for uſe, lemc 
Muſtroom Ketchup. © ; le 


CRUSH with your hands the full-grown flaps of W davs 
muſhrooms, and into every peck of them throw a _ 
Handful of ſalt. Let them fland all night, and the 8000 
next day put them into ſtewpans. Set them in a quick r 
oven for twelve hours, and then ſtrain them through and ! 
a hair ſieve. To every gallon of liquor, put of cloves, tea-ſ 
Jamaica black pepper, and ginger, one ounce each, Pac. 
and half a pound of common ſalt. Set it ona ſlow a mo 
fire, and let it boil till half the liquor be waſted away. ever 
Then put it in a clean pot, and bottle it for uſe as ſoon WW 
guite cod „ 
„ Mu ſtroom Powder. Og 
| HAVING procured the largeſt and thickeſt but- * 
tons you can get, peel them, and cut off the root end, 55 
but do not waſh them. Spread them ſeparately on WM f? it 


| Pewter diſhes, and fet them in a ſlow oven to dry. 1 
Let the liquor dry up into the muſhrooms, as that will l 3 
make the powder much ſtronger, and let them con- 15 _ 
tinue in the oven till you find they will powder: * 
Then beat them in a marble mortar, and ſift them Ay gs 


through a fine fieve, with a little cayenne pepper, 
pounded mace. Keep it in a dry elofet, well botiled. 
C SRG -. :. 1 
GRATE off very thin the out-rinds of two dozen 
of lemons, and cut the lemons into four ae 1 
| | | : Jen 
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jeave the bottoms whole. Rub on them equally half a 
pound of bay ſalt, and ſpread them on à large pewter 
diſh. - Put them into a cool oven, or let them dry 
gradually by the fire, till all the juice be dried into the 
peels. Then put them into a well-glazed pitcher, with 
an ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves beat fine, 
an ounce of nutmegs cut into thin ſlices, four ounces 
of peeled garlic, and halfa pint of muſtard-ſeed a lit- 
tle bruiſed, and tied in a muſlin rag. Pour over them 
two quarts of boiling white-wine vinegar, and cloſe 
the pitcher up well. Let it ſtand by the fire five or fix 
days, ſhake it up well every day, then tie it up, and 
let it ſtand three months, by which time it will loſe its 
ditter taſte. When. you bottle it, put the pickle and 
lemon in a hair fieve, preſs them well to get out the 
liquor, and let it ſtand another day. Then pour off 
the fine, and bottle it; let the other ſtand three or four _ 
days, and it will fine itſelf, Then pour off the fine, 
and bottle it ; and let ir ſtand again to fine, and thus 
proceed till the whole be bottled. It may be uſed in 
any white ſauce, without fear of hurting the colour, 
and is very good for fiſh-ſauce and made diſhes. A 
tea-ſpoonful will be ſufficient for white ſauce, and 
double the quantity for brown ſauce for a fowl. It is 

a moſt uſeful pickle, and gives a fine flavour to what- 
ever it be uſed in; but remember always to put it in 
before you thicken the ſauce, or put in any cream, leſt 
the ſharpneſs ſhould make it curdle, which will ſpoil 
your ſauce. | . 0 


| Cucumbers, | 8 
YOUR cucumbers muſt be as free from ſpots as 
poſſible, and the ſmalleſt you can get. Put them 
into ſtrong ſalt and water for nine or ten days, or till 
they be quite yellow, and ſtir them twice a day at leaſt, 
or they will grow ſoft. When they be perfectly yel- 
low, pour the water from them; and cover them with 
plenty of vine leaves. Set your water over the fire, 
and when it boils, pour it upon them, and ſet them 
upon the hearth to keep warm. When the water be 
nearly cold, make it boiling hot again, and pour it 
upon them, Procced in this manner till you perceive 
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they be of a fine green, which they will be in fout at 
Hve times. Be careful to keep them well covered with 
vine- leaves, with a cloth and diſh over the top to keep 


In the ſteam, which will help to green them the ſooner, 


When they be greened, put them in a hair ſieve tg 
drain, and then make the following pickle for them: 
To every two quarts of white-wine vinegar, put half 
an ounce of mace, ten or twelve cloves, an ounce of 

inger cut into ſlices, the ſame of black pepper, and 


a handful of ſalt. Boil them all together for five mi- 
nutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, and tie them 
down with a bladder for uſe. You may pickle them 


with ale allegar, or diſtilled vinegar; and you may 
add three or four cloves of garlick or ſhalots. 
8 Cucumbers in Slices. 7 
SLICE ſome large cucumbers before they be too 
ripe, of the thickneſs of a crown- piece, and put them 
into a pewter diſh. To every dozen of cucumbers, 
flice two large onions thin, and ſo on till you have 


filled your diſh, or have got the quantity you intend 


to pickle ; but remember to put a handful of ſalt be- 
tween every row. Then cover them with anothet 
pewter diſh, aid let them ſtand twenty-four hours. 
Then put them into a cullender, and let them dry well; 
put them into a jar, cover them over with white wine 
vinegar, and let them ftand four hours. Pour the vi- 
negar from them into a ſaucepan, and boil it with a 
little ſalt. Put to the cucumbers a little mace, a little 
whole pepper, a large race of ginger ſliced, and then 
pour on them the boiling vinegar. Cover them cloſe, 
and when they be cold, tie them down, and they will 
be ready for uſe in a few days. 95 


Walnuts fuckled black. I'S 
YOUR walnuts muſt be taken from the tree before 
the ſhell be hard, which. may be known by running 2 
pin into them, and always gather them when the fun 
be hot upon them. Put them into ſtrong ſalt and wa- 


ter for nine days, and-ſtir them twice a day, obſerving 
to change the ſalt and water every three days, Then 
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put them into a hair fieve, and let them Nand in the 
air till they turn black. Put them into ſtrong ſtone 
jars, and pour boiling allegar over them. Cover 
them up, and let them ſtand till they be cold. Then 

give the allegar three more boilings, pour it each 
time on the walnuts, and let it ſtand till it be cold be= 
tween every boiling. Then tie them down with paper 
and a bladder over them, and let them ftand two 
months. Having ſtood that time, take them out of 
the allegar, and make for them the following pickle : 
To every two quarts of allegar, put half an ounce'of 
mace, and the ſame of cloves; of black pepper, Jas 
maica pepper, ginger, and long pepper, an ounce - 
each, and two ounces of common ſalt. Boll it ten 
minutes, pour it hot on your walnuts, and tie them 
down, covered with paper and a bladder. 


| Watnnts pickled white. 1 
HAVIN& procured a ſufficient quantity of walnuts 
of the largeſt ſize,” and taken the above precautions 
that their ſhells be not hard, pare them very thin till 
the white appear, and throw them into ſpring-water, 
and a handful of falt as you do them, Let them ſtand 


in that water for ſix hours, and put a thin board upott 
them to keep them under the water. 


Then ſet on a 
ſtewpan, with ſome clean ſpring- water on a charcoal 
fire. Take your nuts out of the water, put them into 
the ſtewpan, and let them ſimmer four or five minutes, 
but not boil. Then have ready a pan of ſpring-water, 
with a handful of white ſalt in it, ſtir it till the ſalt be. 
melted, then take your nuts out of the ſtewpan with _ 
a wooden ladle or ſpoon, and put them into the cold 
water and ſalt. Let them ſtand a quarter of an hour, 
with the board lying on them to keep them down as 
before; for if they be not kept under the liquor they 
will turn black. Then lay them on a cloth, and cover 
them with another to dry; carefully rub them with a 
loft cloth, and put them into your jar, with ſome blades 
of mace and nutmeg ſliced thin. Mix your fpice he- 
tween your nuts, and pour diſtilled vinegar over them. 
When your jar be full of nuts, pour mutton fat ue 
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them, and tie them cloſe down with a bladder and 


leather, to keep out the air. RE 
VMaualunts pickled of an Olive-Colour, _ 

HAVING gathered your walnuts with the ſame 
precautions as above directed, put them into ſtrongale 
allegar, and tie them down under a bladder and paper 
to keep out the air. Let them ſtand twelve months; 
then take them out of the allegar, and make for them 
a pickle of ſtrong allegar. To every quart, put half 
an ounce of Jamaica pepper, the ſame of long, pepper; 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves, 
a head of garlick, and a little ſalt. Boil them all toge- 
ther five or ſix minutes, and then pour it upon your 
walnuts. As it gets cold, boil it again three times, 
and pour it on your walnuts. Then tie them down 
with a bladder and paper over it; and, if your allegar 
be good, they will keep ſeveral years, without either 
turning colour, or growing ſoft. You may make very 
good ketchup of the allegar that comes from the wal- 
nuts, by adding a pound of anchovies, an ounce of 
cloves, the ſame of long and of black pepper, a head 
of garlic, and half a pound of common ſalt, to every 
gallon of allegar. Boil it till it be half reduced, and 
{kim it well. Then bottle it for uſe, and it will keeps 
great while. | 


| FW alnuts fuckled green. | 
FOR this purpoſe, you muſt make choice of the 
large double or French walnuts, gathered before the 
ſhells be hard. Wrap them ſingly in vine-leaves, put 
a few vine-leaves in the bottom of your jar, and near) 
fill it with your walnuts. Take care that they do not 
touch one another, and put a good many leaves ove 
them. Then fill your jar with good allegar, cove! 
them cloſe that the air cannot get in, and let -them 
ſtand for three weeks. Then pour the allegar from 
them, put freſh leaves on the bottom of another ja! 
take out your walnuts, and wrap them ſeparately it 
freſh leaves as quick as poſſibly you can. Put them 
into your jar with a good many leaves over them, and 
fill it with white-wine vinegar. Let them ſtand = 
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weeks, pour off your vinegar, and! wrap them,' as be- 


fore, with freſh leaves at the bottom and top of 
your jar. 


Take freſh white-wine vinegar, put falt in 
it till it will bear an egg, and add to it mace, cloves, 
nutmeg, and garlic. Boil it about eight minutes, and 
then pour it on your walnuts. 


paper and a bladder, and ſet them by for uſe. Always 


take care to keep them covered, and when you take 


any out for uſe, you muſt net put in any 3 that 


Kitney Beans. 


PUT ſome young and ſmall beans into a ſtrong falt 
and water for three days, ſtirring them two or three 


times each day. Then put them into a pan, with vine- 


leaves both under and over them, and pour on them 
the ſame water they came out of. Cover them cloſe, 
and ſet them over a very flow fire till they be of a very 
fine green. Then put them into a hair ſieve to drain, 
and make a pickle for them of white-wine vinegar, or 
fine ale allegar. Boil it five or fix minutes with a little 
mace, Jamaica pepper, long pepper, and a race or two 
of ginger ſliced. Then pour it hot upon the beans, 
and tie them down with a bladder and * 


Mangoes. 


CUCUMBERS uſed for this purpoſe muſt be of the 
largeſt ſort, and taken from the vines before they be 
too ripe, or yellow at the ends, Cut a piece out of 
the fide, and take out the feeds with an apple-ſcrape?, 
or a tea-ſpoon. 


yellow. Stir them well two or three times each day, 
and put them into a pan, with a large quantity of vine- 
leaves both over and under them. Beat a little roach- 
alum very fine, and put it into the ſalt and water they 
came out of. Pour it on your cucumbers, and ſet it 
upon a very flow fire for four or five hours, till they 
be pretty green. Then take them out, and drain them 
in a hair ſieve, and when they be cold, put to them a 
little horſe-radiſh, then muſtard: ſeed, two or three 
heads of garlic, a few -pepper=corns, a few green cu- 
8 cumbers 


Tie Them cloſe with 


Then put them into very ſtrong ſalt 
and water for eight or nine days, or till they be very 
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cumbers ſliced in ſmall pieces, then horſe-radiſh, and 


the ſame as before mentioned, till you have filled 


them. Then take the piece you cut out, and ſew it on 
with a large needle and thread, and do all the reſt in 

the ſame manner. Have ready the following pickle: 
| 0 every gallon of allegar put an ounce of mace, the 


ſame of cioves, two ounces of ſliced ginger, the ſameof 
long pepper, Jamaica pepper, and black pepper ; three 
ounces of muſtard-ſeed tied up in a bag, four ounces 
of garlic, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh cut in ſlices. Boil 


them five minutes in the allegar, then pour it upoy- 


your pickles, tie them don, and keep them far uſe. 
Codlins. 55 


YOUR codlins muſt be gathered when they 1 
about the ſize of a large French walnut. Put them 


into a pan with a great many vine· leaves at the bottom, 


and cover them well with the vine- leaves: Set them 


over a very flow fire till you can peel the ſkin off, 
and then take them carefully up in x hair ſieve; peel 
them with a pen · knife, and put them into the fame pot 
again, with the vine· leaves and water as before. Cover 
them cloſe, and ſet them over à ſlow fire till they be 
of a fine green. Then drain them through a hair ſieve 
and when they be cold, put them into diſtilled vinegar. 


Pour a little mutton fat on the top, and SS a bladder 


and paper tie them down cloſe. 


Golden Piſhius. 


HAVING procured fine pippins, free from 90 
and bruiſes, put them into a preſerving- pan with cold 


fpring water, and ſet them on a charcoal fire. Keep 
them {tirring with a wooden ſpoon till they will peel, 


but do not Tet them boil. When they be enough, peel 


them, and put them into the water again, with a quar- 
ter of a pint of the beſt vinegar, and a quarter of an 
ounce of alum. Cover them cloſe with a pewter diſh, 

and ſet them on the charcoal fire again, but do not let 
them boil. Let them ſtand, turning them now and then, 


till they look green: then take them out, and lay them 
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the following pickle : To every gallon of vinegar put 

two ounces of muſtard ſeeds, twoor three heads of gar- 
lic, a good deal of ginger ſliced, half an ounce of cloves, 
mace and nutmeg. Mix your pickle well togerher, 
pour it over your pippins, and cover them cloſe. 


| ä _ 

TAKE a hrge earthen pan with ſpring water in it, 
and to every gallon of water put two pounds of ſalt. 
Mix them well together, and throw in five hundred ger- 
kins. In two hours take them out, and put them to 
drain. Let them be drained very. dry, and then pur 
them into a jar. Put into a pot a gallon of the beſt 
white-wine vinegar, halfan ounce of cloves and mace, 
an ounce of all-ſpice, the fame quantity of muſtard ſeed, 
a ſtick of horſe-radiſh cut in ſlices, fix bay-leaves, two 
or three races of ginger, a nutmeg cut in pieces, and 
a handful of ſalt. Boil up all together in the pot, and 
pour it over the gerkins, Cover them cloſe down, and 
let them ſtand twenty-four hours. Then put them in 
your pot, and let them ſimmer over the fire till they be 
green; but be careful not to let them boil, as that will 
ſpoil them. Then put them into your jar, and cover 
them cloſe down till they be cold. Then tie them 'over 
with a bladder and leather, and put them in a cold 
dry place. 4 | 


Peaches, Nectarines, and Afiricots. 


YOUR peaches muſt be gathered when they be at 
their full growth, and juſt before they turn to be ripe, 
and be ſure that they benot bruiſed. Take as much 
ſpring water as you think will cover them, and make it 
ſalt enough to bear an egg, for which purpoſe you muſt _ 
uſe an equal quantity of bay and common ſalt. Then 
lay in your peaches, and put a thin board over them to 
keep them under the water. Let them ſtand three days, 
then take them out, wipe them very carefully with a 
fine ſoft cloth, and lay them in your jar. Then take as 
much white-wine vinegar as will fill your jar, and to 
every gallon put'one pint of the beſt well-made muſtard, 
two or three heads of garlic, a good deal of ginger: - 
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Niced, and half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmegs. 
Mix your pickle well together, and pour it over your 


peaches: Tie them up'cloſe, and they will be fit to ea 


in two months. Nectarines and ene are Pickled 
in the ye manner. 1 


* Berberries. 


” HAVIN 6 procured: berberries that, are not over 
ripe, pick off the leaves and dead ſtalks, and put them 
into jars, with a large quantity of ſtrong ſalt and water, 
and tie them down with a bladder. When you ſee a 
ſcum riſe on your berberries, put them into freſh ſalt 


and water; but they need no vinegar, their own ſharp= 


neſs being fully ſufficient to preſerve them. 


Radiſh Pods. | 
PUT your radiſh pods, which muſt. be oathered 


when they be quite young, into ſalt and water all night. 


Then boil the ſalt and water they were laid in, pour it 
upon your pods, and cover your jar cloſe to keep in 
the ſteam. When it be pretty nearly cold, make it 
boiling hot, and pour it on again, and keep doing ſo 
till your pods be quite green. Then put them into a 
ſieve to drain, and make a pickle for them of - white- 
wine vinegar, with a little mace, ginger, long pepper, 
and horſe-radiſh, Pour it boiling hot upon your pods, 

and when it be almoſt cold, make your vinegar twice 


hot as before, and pour it upon them. Tie them down 


with a . and put them by for uſe. 


| Beet Roots. 

BEET Roots are a very pretty garniſh for ads 
diſhes, and are thus pickled : Boil the roots till they be 
tender, then take off the ſkins, cut them in ſlices, gimp 
them in the ſhape of wheels, or what form you pleaſe, 
and put them into a jar. Take as much vinegar as you 


think will cover them, and boil it with a little mace, 4 


race of ginger ſliced, and a few flices of horſe-radiſh. 


Pour it hot upon your roots, and tie them down. | 


Parſley fackled green. 


MAKE a ſtrong alt and water that will bear an egg 


and throw into ita nue * of curled . ” | 
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it ſtand a week, then take it out to drain, make a freſſi 
ſalt and water as before, and let it ſtand another week. 
Then drain it well, put it into ſpring water, and change 
it three days ſucceſſively. Then ſcald it in hard water 
till it becomes green, take it out and drain it quite dry, 
and boil a quart of diſtilled vinegar a few minutes, with 


two or three blades of mace, a nutmeg ſliced, and a 


ſhalot or two. When it be quite cold, pour it on your, 
parſley, with two or three ſlices of horſe-radiſh, and 


keep it for ule, 


| Elder Buds. va 
HAVING procured your elder buds, which muſt 


be gathered when they be about the ſize of hop buds, 


put them into ſtrong ſalt and water for nine days, and 
ſtir them two or three times aday. Then put them ints 
2 pan, cover them with vine-leaves, and pour on them 
the water they came out of. Set them over a flow fire 
till they be quite green, and then makea picklefor them 
of allegar, a little mace, a few ſhalots, and ſome gin« 
cer ſliced. Boil them two or three minutes, and pour 
it upon your buds. Tie them down, and keep them 
in a dry place for uſe. 158 


Buder Shoots. „„ 
PUT your elder ſhoots, which muſt be gathered 


| when they be of the thickneſs of a pipe ſhank, into ſalt 


and water all night. Then put them into ſtone jars in 
layers, and between every layer ſtrew a little muſtard- 


| ſeed, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, a few ſhalots, a little white 


beet- root, and a cauliflower pulled into ſmall pieces. 


Then pour boiling allegar upon it, and ſcald it three 


times. Keep it in adry place, with a leather tied over it. 


Muaſturtiums. „ 

PUT your naſturtium berries, which muſt be ga- 
thered ſoon after the bloſſoms be gone off, into cold ſalt 
and water, and change the water for three days ſucceſ- 
lively, Make your pickle of white - wine vinegar, mace, 
nutmeg ſliced, ſhalots, pepper-corns, ſalt and horſe. 
radiſh, Your pickle muſt be made pretty ſtrong, as 
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you muſt not boil it. When you have drained your 
berries, put them into a jar, and pour the pickle to 


them. 

_ Grajes.. 
LET your grapes be of their full growth, but not 
Tipe. | Cut them into ſmall bunches fit for garniſhing, 
and put them into a ſtone jar with vine- leaves between 
every layer of grapes. Then take ſpring water, as 


much as will cover them, put into it a pound of bay 


ſalt, and as much white ſalt as will make it bear an 


egg. Dry your bay ſalt and pound it, before you put 


it in, as that will make it melt the ſooner. Put it into 


a pot, and boil and ſkim it well; but take off only the 


black ſcum. When it has boiled a quarter of an hour, 
let it ſtand to cool and ſettle; and when it be almoſt 
cold, pour the clear liquor on the grapes, lay vine-leaves 
on the top, tie them down cloſe with a linen cloth, 
and cover them with a diſh. Let them ſtand twenty- 


four hours, then take them out, lay them on a cloth, 
cover them over with another, and let them dry be- 
tween the cloths. Then take two quarts of vinegar, a 

quart of ſpring water, and a pound of coarſe ſugar. 


Let it boil a little, ſkim it very clean as it boils, and 
let it ſtand till it be quite cold. Dry your jar with a 
cloth, put freſh vine-leaves at the bottom and between 


every bunch of grapes, and on the top. Then pour | 


the clear of the pickle on the grapes, fill your jar'that 
the pickle may be above the grapes, and having tied 


a thin piece of board in a piece of flannel, lay it on the 
top of the jar, to keep the grapes under the liquor. 
Tie them down with a bladder and a leather, and when 


you want them for uſe, take them out with a wooden 


ſpoon, 


Cauliflowers, 


PULL the whiteſt and cloſeſt cauliflower W can 


get into bunches, and ſpread them on an earthen diſh. 


Jay ſalt all over them, and let them ſtand for 


three days to bring out all the water, Then put 
them into jars, and pour boiling ſalt and water upon 
Hs 5 ; - =" 
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them. Let them ſtand all night, then drain them in 
to a hair ſieve, and put them into glaſs jars. Fill up 
your jars with diſtilled vinegar, and tie them down 


7 Red Cabbage. „ "wk 
HAVING fliced your cabbage croſs- ways, put it 


on an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle a handful of ſalt over. 


it. Cover it with another diſh, and let it ftand twen- 
ty-four hours. Then put it into a cullender to drain, 
and lay it in your jar. Take white-wine vinegar 
enough to cover it, a little cloves, mace, and all-ſpice. 


Put them in whole, with a little cochineal bruiſed 


fine. Then boil it up, and put it either hot or cold 
on your cabbage. Cover it cloſe with a cloth till it 
be cold, if you pour on the pickle hot, and then tie it 
up cloſe as you do other pickles. | 
Indian Pickle, or Piccglillo. 15 
TAKE a cauliflower, a white cabbage, a few ſmall 
cucumbers, radiſh pods, kidney-beans, and a little beet- 
root, or any other thing commonly , pickled. Put 
them into a hair fieve, and throw a large handful of 
lalt over them. Set them in the ſun, or before the 
fire, for three days to dry. When all the water be 
run out of them, put them into a large earthen pot in 
layers, and between every layer put a handful of brown 
muſtard- ſeed. Then take as much ale allegar as you 
think will cover it, and to every four quarts ofallegar 
put an ounce of turmeric. Boil them together, and 
pour it hot upon your pickle. Let it ſtand twelve days 
upon the hearth, or till the pickles be all of a bright 
yellow colour, and moſt of the allegar ſucked up. 
Then take two quarts of ftrong ale allegar, an ounce 
of mace, the ſame of white pepper, a quarter. of an 
ounce of cloves, and the ſame of long pepper and nut- 
meg. Beat them all together, and boil them ten mi- 
nutes in the allegar. Then pour it upon your pickles, 
with four ounces of peeled garlic. Tie it cloſe down, 


om. Truffles. 3 
TRUFFLES grow like muſhrooms, but never ap- 


Pear above the ground in their natural ſtate; they ge- 


84 nerallx . 
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nerally lie ten inches deep. After they are ripe, they 


rot in the ground, and young ones grow in great num- 
bers from every old truffle which decays. The truffle 
has a very rich, tart, and high flavour, when freſh, but 
- loſes it in a great meaſure when dried. However, they 


are frequently uſed in made diſhes. They are com- 
mon in France and Italy, and we have them 1 in ſome. 


parts of England. 8 
Morell. 


MCORELLs are likewiſe of the muſhroom kind, 
but they riſe above the earth about three inches, of the 

'bigneſs of an egg, of a duſky whitiſh colour. They 
have a higher flavour freſh than dry. They grow in 


England, but are more common and richer 1 in flavour 


in the warmer parts of Europe. 


Cayenne Peper. 


THE plant which bears this pod is ſometimes raiſed 
in our gardens; its proper name is capſicum. From 


its growing in Africa, it is called Guinea pepper; and 


Cayenne pepper from its growth in America. The 
pods are long, and, when ripe, of a ſmooth fine red 
colour. Some call ir garden-coral. The powder of 
this is called Cayenne pepper, and is thus made : The 
pods are gathered when -full ripe. They are then 
opened, the feeds'taken out, and the pods laid to dry 
in the ſun. When quite dry, they are beaten to a 
coarſe powder. This powder is Cayenne pepper in 
oj plainelt way; but there are _— ways of prepar- 
ng it. 


Muftrooms. 
PUT the ſmalleſt muſhrooms you can get intoſpring 


water, and rub them with a piece of new flannel dip- 


ped in ſalt. Throw them into cold water as you do 
them, which will make them keep their colour. Then 
put them into a ſaucepan, and throw a handful of ſalt 
over them. Cover them cloſe, and ſet them over the 
fire four or five minutes, or till you find it be thorough- 
Iy hot, and the liquor be drawn out of them. Then lay 


them between two clean cloths till they be cold, put 
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them i into galt bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled 


vinegar, Put a blade or two of mace, and a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of eating oil, into every bottle. Cork them up 
cloſe, and ſet them in a cool place. If you have not 
any diſtilled vinegar, you may uſe white-wine vinegar, 
or ale allegar will do; but it muſt be boiled with a 
little mace, ſalt, and a few flices of ginger; and it muſt 
ſtand to be cold before you pur ĩt on your muſhrooms. 


If your vinegar or allegar be too ſharp, it will ſoften, 


your muſhrooms, neither will they keep ſo long, nor 
be ſo white. 

If yau wiſh to pickle your muſhrooms brown, you 
muſt proceed in the following manner: Waſh a quart: 
of large muſhroom buttons in allegar with a flannel. 
Take three anchoyies, and chop them ſmall, a few 
blades of mace, a little pepper and ginger, a ſpoonful 
of ſalt, and three cloves of ſhalots. Put them into a 
ſaucepan, with as much allegar as will half cover 
them; ſet them on the fire, and let them ſtew till they 
hrink pretty much. When cold, put them into ſmall 
bottles, with the allegar poured upon them. Then 
cork and tie them up cloſe. This pickle, uſed in 
brown ſauce, is a very great addition to it. 


Artichokes. 


TAKE young: artichokes as ſoon as they be formed, 

or two or three minutes in ſtrong falt 
and water. Lay them upon a hair fieve to drain, and 
when they be cold, put + as, into narrow-topped j Jars. 
Then take as much white-wine vinegar as will cover. 


your artichokes. Boil them with a blade or two of 


mace, a few ſlices of ginger, and a nutmeg cut thin. 
Pour it on them while it be hot, and tie e them down 
cloſe, 


% 


Artichoke Bottoms. 

BOIL your artichokes till you can pull off the 
leaves; then take off the chokes, and cut them from 
the ſtalk ; but take great care that you do not let the 
knife touch the top. Throw them into ſalt and water 
for an hour, then take them out, and lay them on 


a cloth to drain. 4 ſoon as they be dry put them 
into 


rierte. 


into large wide-mouthed glaſſes, with a little mace and 


fliced nutmeg between, and fill them either with | 


diſtilled vinegar, or ſugar-vinegar and ſpring water. 
Cover them with mutton fat fried, and tie them down 
with leather and a bladder. 


| Onious. | i 

TAKE a ſufficient number of the ſmalleſt onions 
you can get, and put them into ſalt and water for nine 
days, obſerving to change the water every day. Then 
put them into jars, and pour freſh boiling ſalt and water 
over them. Let them ſtand cloſe covered until they 
be cold, then make ſome more ſalt and water, and pour 
it boiling hot upon them. When it be cold, put your 
onions into a hair ſieve to drain, then put them into 
wide-mouthed bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled 


vinegar. Put into every. bottle a flice or two of 


ginger, a blade of mace, and a large tea-ſpoonful of 
eating oil, which will keep the onions white. If you 


like the taſte of a bay-leaf, you may put one or two into 
every bottle, and as much bay ſalt as will lie on a fix 


pence. Cork them well up. 


Sey. 
THIS article comes from the Eaſt Indies, and is 
made from their muſhrooms, which grow in the woods. 


They are of a purpliſh colour, and are wrinkled on 


the ſurface like a morell, They gather them in the 
middle of the day, and waſh them in ſalt and water. 
They then lay them in a diſh, maſh them with their 


hands, and ſprinkle them with ſalt and beaten pepper. 


The next day the liquor 1s preſſed off, and ſome 


galangals (a root which grows in the Eaſt Indies) and 


ſpices added to it. It is boiled up till it be very 
ſtrong, and then ſome more ſalt is ſprinkled into it. 
In this manner it will keep many years. 


Caveach, or fuckled Mackerel. 


TAKE fix large mackerel, and cut them into round 
pieces. Then take an ounce of beaten pepper, three 
large nutmegs, a little mace,” and a handful of falt, 


Mix 


th 


.. 


* 
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Mix your ſalt and beaten ſpice together, then make 
two or three holes in each piece, and with your finger 
thruſt the ſeaſoning into the holes. Rub the piece all 
over with the ſeaſoning, fry them brown in oil, and 
ler them ſtand till they be cold. Then put them into 
vinegar, and cover them with oil, They are delicious 
cating, and, if they be well covered, they will keep 
a long time. | e 
Indian Bamboo imitated. 2 
ABOUT the beginning or middle of May, take the 
middle of the ſtalks of the young ſhoots of elder, for 
the tops of the ſhoots are not worth doing. Peel off 
the out rind, and lay them all night in a ſtrong brine. 
of ſalt and beer. Dry them ſingly in a cloth, and in 
the mean time make a pickle of an equal quantity of 
cooſeberry vinegar and ale allegar. To every quart. 
of pickle put an ounce of long pepper, the fame 
quantity of ſliced ginger, a few corns of Jamaica 
pepper, and a little mace. Boil it, and pour it hot 
upon the ſhoots. Stop the jar cloſe, and ſet it by the 
fire-ſide for twenty-four hours, taking care to ſtir it 
| Aſparagus. ED 1 
CUT off the white ends of the largeſt afparagus 
you can get, and waſh the green ends in ſpring water. 
Then put them into another clean water, and let 
them lie therein two or three hours. Put into a, 
broad ſtewpan, full of ſpring water, a large handful of 
ſalt, ſet it on the fire, and when it boils, put in your 


graſs, not tied up, but looſe, and not too many at a. 


time, leſt you break the heads. Juſt ſcald them, and 
no more; then take them out with a broad ſkimmer, 
and lay them on a cloth to cool. Then make your 
pickle with a galon or more, according to the quan- 
tity of your aſparagus, of white-wine vinegar, and an 
ounce of bay ſalt. Boll it, and put your aſparagus into 
your jar, Toa gallon of pickle put two nutmegs, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of 
hole white pepper. Pour the pickle hot over the 
aſparagus, and cover them with a linen cloth, ey 
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four times double; and when they have ſtood a week; | 
boil the pickle again. Let them ſtand a week longer, 
then boil the pickle again, and pour it on hot as be- 
fore. When they be cold, cover them cloſe, in the 


ſame manner as you do other pickles, 
| 7 Ox Palates. 


WASH the palates well with ſalt and water, and put 
them into a pipkin with ſome clean ſalt and water. 
When they be ready to boil, ſkim them well, and put 
to them as much pepper, cloves, and mace, as will 


give them a quick taſte. When they be boiled tender, 


which will require four or five hours, peel them, and 


cut them into ſmall pieces, and let them cool. Then 


make the pickle of an equal quantity of white wine 


and vinegar. Boil the pickle, and put in the ſpices 


that were boiled in the palates. When both the 


pickle and palates be cold, lay your palates in a 
jar, and put to them a few bay-leaves, and a little freſh 
ſpice. Pour the pickle over them, cover them cloſe, 


and keep them for uſe. They are very uſeful to put 


into made diſhes; or you may at any time make a 
pretty little diſh, either with brown fauce or white, or 
butter and muſtard, and a ſpoonful of white wine. 


: Samphire. 


LAY green ſamphire into a clean pan, and throw | 


over it two or three handfuls of ſalt; then cover it 
with ſpring water. Let it lie twenty-four hours, then 
put it into a clean ſaucepan, throw in a handful of ſalt, 
and cover it with good vinegar. Cover the pan cloſe, 
and ſet it over a flow fire. Let it ſtand till it be juſt 
green and criſp, and then take it off at that moment; 
for if it ſhould remain till it be ſoft, it will be ſpoiled, 
Put it in your pickling-pot, and cover it cloſe, As 
ſoon as it be cold, tie it down with a bladder and 
leather, and keep it for uſe; or you may keep it all 
the year, in a very ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, and 
throw it into vinegar juſt before you uſe it. 


Kea 


Particular care that your ſprats he very freſh, and do 
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Red Curramm = :. al 

TAKE white-wine vinegar, a to every quart of 
vinegar put in half a pound of Liſbon ſugar. Then 
pick the worſt of your currantæ and put them into 
this liquor; but put the. beſt of your currants into 
glaſſes. Then boil your pickle with” the worſt of 
your currants, and ſkim it very clean. Boil it till it 
looks of a fine colour, and" let it ſtand till it be cold 
before you ſtrain it; then ftrain it through a cloth, 
wringing it, to get all the colour you can from the 


currants. Let it ſtand to cool and ſettle; then pour 


it clear into the glaſſes in a little of the pickle ; and 
when it be cold, cover it cloſe with a bladder and 


leather. To every half pound of ſugar put à quarter 


of a pound of white falt. kj 


"0 Smelts; - 2 ; 4 
WHEN ſmelts be in great plenty, take a quarter of 
a peck of them, and waſh, clean, and gut them. Take 
half an ounce of pepper, the ſame quantity of nut- 
megs, a quarter of an ounce of mice, half an ounce of 
ſalt-petre, and a quarter of a pound of common falt. 
Beat all very fine, and then lay your ſmelts in rows in 
a jar. Between every layer of ſmelts ſtre the ſeafon- 


ing, with four or five bay- leaves; then boil red wine, 


and pour over them a ſufficient quantity to cover them. 
Cover them with a plate; and when cold, ſtop them 
down cloſe. Many people prefer them to anchovies. 


Anchovies. oy 1 
ARTIFICIAL anchovies are made in this manner: 
To a peck of ſprats, take two pounds of common falt, 


a quarter of a pound of bay-falt, four of ſaltpetre, two 


ounces of Prunella ſalt, and a ſmall quantity of 
eochineal. Pound all in a mortar, put them into 
a ſtone pan, a row of ſprats; then a layer of your 
compound, and ſo on alternately to the top. Prefs 
them hard down, cover them cloſe, let them ſtand 
for ſix months, and they will be fit for uſe. Take 
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not waſh or wipe them, but- take them juſt as they 
come out of the water. | 


Oyft ers, Cockles, and Muſe 5 


TA K E two hundred of the neweſt and beſt oyſters 


vou can get, and be careful to ſave the liquor ina 
pan as you open them. Cut off the black verge, 
ſaving the reſt, and put them into their own liquor; 

then put all the liquor and oyſters into a kettle, boil 
them about half an hour on a gentle fire, and do them 
very ſlowly, ſkimming them as the ſcum riſes; then 
take them off the fire, "rake out the oyſters, and ſtrain 
the liquor through a fine cloth. Then put in the 
oyſters again, take out a pint of the liquor when hot, 
and put thereto three quarters of an ounce of mace, 
and half an ounce of cloves. Juſt give it one boil, 
then put it to the oyſters, and {tir up the ſpices well 
among them; then put in about a ſpoonful of ſalt, 
three quarters of a pint of the beſt white- wine vinegar, 
and a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper. Then let 
them ſtand till they be cold, and put the oyſters, as 
many as you well can, into the barrel. Put in as 
much liquoras the barrel will hold, letting them ſettle 
a while, and they will ſoon be lit to eat; or you may 
put them in ſtone jars, cover them cloſe with a bladder 


and leather, and be ſure they be quite cold before you 


cover them up. In the like manner you may do 
cockles and muſſels, with this difference only, that 
there 1s not any thing to be picked off cockles, andas 


they be ſmall, the above ingredients will be ſuffcient 
for two quarts of muſſels; but take great care to pick 


out the crabs under the tongues of the muſſels, and the 


little pus which grows at the root of the tongue. 


Cockles and muſſels muſt be waſhed in feveral waters, 
to clean them. from the grit. Put them in a ſtewpan 
by themſelves, cover them cloſe, and when they open, 
Pick chem out of the ſhells, and {train the liquor. 
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| C O EE 1 IN On 
ra Es Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. | 
1 I is a neceſſary article in collaring, to take care thas 
25 1 you roll it up properly, and bind it cloſe. Be 
oil cautious that you boil it thoroughly enough; and 
m when it be quite cold, put it into the pickle with the 
FEA ſame binding it had on when boiled; but take it off 
in the next day, and it will leave the ſkin clear. Make 
he freſh pickle frequently, which will preſerve your meat 
ot, much longer. 8 e 
e, | Beef. | | 
il, BONE a piece of thick flank of beef, cut the fkin 
ell off, and ſalt it with two ounces of ſaltpetre, twoounces 
lt, of ſal-prunella, the ſame quantity of bay-ſalt, half a 
bn, - pound of coarſe ſugar, and two pounds of white ſalt. 
et Beat the hard ſalts fine, and mix all together. Turn it 
as every day, and rub it well with the brine, for eight 
as days; then take it out of the pickle, waſh it, and wipe 
le it dry. Take a quarter of an ounce of cloves, the 
ay ſame quantity of mace, twelve corns of all-ſpice, and 
er a nutmeg beat very fine, with a ſpoonful of beaten 
bu pepper, a large quantity of chopped parſley, and ſome 
Jo ſweet herbs chopped fine. Sprinkle it on the beef, 
At and roll it up very tight; put a coarſe cloth round it, 
as and tie it very tight with beggar's tape. Boil it in 
nt a large copper of water; and if it be a large collar, it 
k will take fix hours boiling; but a ſmall one will be 
he done in five. Take it out, and put it in a preſs till it 
e. be cold; but if you have no preſs, put it between two 
'S, boards, and a large weight upon 1t, till it be cold; 
in then take it out of the cloth, and cut it into ſlices. 
n, You may ufe raw parfley for a garniſh. os Mes 
w Breaſt of Veal. f 
TAKE a breaſt of veal, bone it, and beat it a little. 
Rub it over with the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew over it 


. a little beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt; a large 
53 | | | handful 
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ſweet-marjoram, a little lemon-peel finely ſhred, an 
anchovy waſhed, boned, and chopped very ſmall, and 
mixed with a few crumbs of Bread. Then roll it up 
very tight, bind it hard with a filler, and wrap it in a 


clean cloth; then boil it two hours and a half in falt 


water; and when it be enough, hang it up by one end, 
and make a pickle for it. To a pint of ſalt and water 
put half a pint of vinegar ; and when you ſend it up 
to table, cut a ſlice off one of the ends. 
parſley are the ufual garniſh. 


| | Brea of Mutton. e 

TAKE off the ſkin of a breaſt of mutton, and with 
a ſharp knife nicely take out all the bones; but take 
care that you do not cut through the meat. Pick all 
the fat and meat off the bones, then grate ſome nut. 
meg all over the inſide of the mutton, a very little 
beaten mace, a little pepper and ſalt, a few ſweet 
herbs ſhred ſmall, a few crumbs of bread, and the bits 
of fat picked off the bones. Roll it up tight, ſtick a 
ſkewer in to hold it together, but do it in ſuch a 
manner that the collar may ſtand upright in the diſh, 
Tie a packthread acroſs it, to hold it together; ſpit it; 
then roll the caul of a breaſt of veal all round it, and 
roaſt. When it has been about an hour'at the fire, 


take off the caul, dredge it with flour, baſte it well with | 


- freſh butter, and let it be of a fine brown. It will re- 
quire on the whole, an hour and a quarter roaſting. 
For ſauce, take ſome gravy- beef, and cut it and hack 


it well; then flour it, and fry it a little brown. Pour 


into your ſtewpan ſome boiling water, ſtir it well 
together, and then fill your pan half full of water. Fut 
in an onion, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a little cruſt o 
bread toaſted, two or three blades of mace; four cloves, 
ſome whole pepper, and the bones of the mutton. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it be quite rich and 
thick; then ſtrain it, boil it up with ſome. truffles 
and morells, a few muſhrooms, a ſpoonful'of ketchup 
and two or three bottoms of artichokes, if you have 


handful of parſley chopped ſmall, with a few ſprigs of | 


Pickles and 


them. Add juſt enough ſalt to ſeafon the gravy, ** 
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| the racktbread: off the mutton, and ſet .it upright in 


the.diſh. Cut the ſweetbread into four, and broil it 


of a fine brown, with a few forcemeat balls fried. Lay 
theſe round your diſh, and Pour in the ſauce. Vie 
lemon for a mid. S aria rtf tas al 


CS. Another Method. 


BONE: a large breaſt of mutton, and take out. all 
the griſtles. Rub it all over with the yolk of an egg, 
and ſeaſon it with pepper, falt, nutmeg, parſley, thyme, 
ſweet marjoram, all ſhred ſmall, and ſhalet, if you like 
it. Waſh and cut an anchovy in bits. Strew all this 
over the meat, roll it up hard, tie it with a tape, and 
put it into a ſlewpan; brown it, add ſame gravy well 
ſeaſoned, and thicken it with flour and butter. Add 
ſome truffles and morels, if you like chem, or pickled 
cucumbers, or gerkins ſliced. 


Calf Head. 


TAKE off the hair of a calf's head, but leave on the 
flein. Rip it down the face, and take out all the bones 
carefully from the meat. Steep it in warm milk till 
it be white, then lay it flat, rub it with the white of an 
egg, and ftrew over it a ſpoonful of wiffte pepper, 
two or three blades of beaten mace, a nutmeg grated, 
a ſpoonful of ſalt, two ſcore of oyſters chopped ſmall, 
half a pound of beef marrow, and a large handful of 
parfley. Lay them all over the inſide of the head, 
cut off the ears, and lay them on a thin part of the 
head; roll ĩt up tight, bind it up with a filler, and wrap 
it up in a clean cloth. Boil it two hours ; and when 
it be almoſt cold, bind it up with a freſh filler, an&#pur 
it in a pickle made, as before directed, for a breaſt 
of veal, 

1 

HAVING killed your pig, dreſs off the hair, and 

draw out the entrails. Then waſh it clean, and with 

a iharp knife rip it open, and take out all the bones; 

then rub it all over with pepper and ſalt beaten fine, a 

ew ſage leaves, and ſweet herbs chopped ſmall ; rel 
10 
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roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a fillet. Fill 
your boiler with ſoft water, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 3 


few pepper-corns, a blade or two of mace, eight or ten 


cloves, a handful of falr, and a pint of vinegar. When 
it boils put in your pig, and let it boil till it be tender, 
Then take it up; and when it be almoſt cold, bind it 
over again, put it into an eathen pot, and pour the li- 


quor your pig was boiled in upon it. Remember ta 


keep it covered. 
. Veniſon. | | 

TAKE a fide of veniſon, bone it, and take away all 

the finews, and cut it into ſquare collars of what ſize 
you pleaſe. It will make two or three collars. Lard 

it with fat clear bacon, and cut your lards as big as the 

top of your finger, and three or four inches long. 

Seaſon your veniſon with pepper, ſalt, cloves, and nut- 

meg. Roll up your collars, and tie them cloſe with 


coarſe tape; then put them into deep pots, with ſea- 


ſonings at the bottoms, ſome freſh butter, and three or 
four bay-leaves; then put in the reſt, with ſome 
ſeaſoning and butter on the top, and over that ſome 


beef ſuet finely ſhred and beaten; then cover up 


your pot with coarſe paſte, and bake them four or 
five hours. After that take them out of the oven, and 
tet them ſtand a little. Take out your veniſon, and 
tet it drain well from the gravy. Take off all the fat 
from the gravy, add more butter to the fat, and ſet 


it over a gentle fire to clarify. Then take it off, and 
Tet it ſtand a little, and ſkim it well. Make your pots 
clean, or have pots ready fit for each collar. Put a 


little ſeaſoning, and ſome of your clarified butter, at 
the bottom. Then put in your veniſon, and fill up 
your pots with clarified butter, and be ſure your but- 


ter be an inch above the meat. When it be thorough- | 
ly cold, tie it down with double paper, and lay a tile 


on the top. They will keep fix or eight months; and 


you may when you uſe a pot, put it for a minute into | 


boiling water, and it will come out whole. Let it ſtand 


till it be cold, ſtick it round with bay-leaves, and | 


Eau. 


ſprig at the top. 
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CO ETA 1 
8 Eels. 

CUT your eel open, take out the bones, cut off the 
head and tail, and lay the eel flat on the dreſſer. 
Shred ſome ſage as fine as poſſible, and mix it with 
black pepper beaten, ſome nutmeg grated, and ſome 
ſalt. Lay it all over the eel, and roll it up hard in lit- 
tle cloths, tying it up tight at each end. Then ſet on 
ſome water, with pepper and ſalt, five or fix cloves, 
three or four blades of mace, and a bay-leaf or two. 
Boil theſe, with the bones, head, and tail; then take 
out the bones, head, and tail, and put in your eels. Let 
them boil till they be tender, then take them out of 
the liquor, and boil the liquor longer. Take it off; 
and when it be cold put it to your eels; but do not take. 
off the little cloths till you uſe your collars. 


Salmon. 


TAKE a ſide of ſalmon, and cut off about a hand- 
ful of the tail. Waſh well your large piece, and dry it 
with a cloth. Waſh it over with the yolks of eggs, 
and make ſome forcemeat with what you cut off the 
tail ; but take off the ſkin, and put to it a handful of 
| parboiled oyſters, a tail or two of lobſters, the yolks 
of three or four eggs boiled hard, fix anchovies, a good 
handful of ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, a little ſalt, 
chives, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and grated bread. 
Work all theſe together into a body with yolks of eggs, 
and lay it all over the fleſhy part, with a little more 
pepper and falt all over the ſalmon. Then roll it up 
into a collar, and bind it with broad tape. Boil it in 
water, ſalt, and vinegar; but let the liquor boil firſt. 
Then put in your collars, with a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
ſliced ginger, and nutmeg. Let it boil gently nearly 
two hours; and when it be enough, take it up. Put 
it into your ſouſing- pan; and as ſoon as the pickle be 
| cold, put it to your ſalmon, and let it ſtand in it till 
it be wanted for uſe; or you may pot it after it be 


boiled, and fill it up with clarified butter; and this _ 


Vay it will keep good the longer. 
"Th | Mackerel. 


3 POT TIN SG. 
"in Mackerel. 


HAVING gutted your mackerel, lit it down the 
belly, cut off the head, and take out the bones; bur 
take care you do not cut it in holes. Then lay it flat 

upon its back, ſeaſon, it with pepper, ſalt, mace, and 
nutmeg, and a handful of parſley ſhred fine. Strew it 
over them, roll them tight, and tie them well ſeparately 
in Cloths. Boll them gently twenty minutes in vine- 
gar, ſalt, and water; then take them out, put them into 
a pot, and pour the liquor on them. The next day 
take the cloth off your fiſh, put a little more VINEgar 
to e pickle, and beep chem for ule, | 
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ie 'y Hints and Obſervations. 


YJEFORE you ſend your meat to the oven, take 
| care to cover it well with butter, faſten it down 

with ſtrong. paper, and bake it well. As ſoon as it 
*comes from the oven, drain the gravy from the meat, 
and be careful to pick out all the.ſkins, as otherwiſe 

they will hurt the look of the meat, and the gravy will 
'{oon turn it four. Remember always to beat your ſea- 

ſoning well before you put in your meat, and put it in 
by degrees as you beat it. When you put your meat 
into your pots, preſs it well, and be ſure never to pour 
' your clarified butter over your meat till it be quite 


cold. 


Marble Ve, ea). 


| BOIL, ſkin, and cut a dried tongue as thin as poſ- 
ſible, and beat it very well with near a pound of but- 
ter, and a little beaten mace, till it be like a paſte. 

Have ready ſome veal ſtewed and beat in the ſame 
manner. Then put ſome veal into ſome potting: pots, 


thin ſome tongue in lumps over the veal; but do = 
6 ap 


» 
- 
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veal, preſs it very hard down, and pour clarified but- 
ter over it. Remember to keep it in a dry place; and 
when you ſend it to table, cut it out in ſlices. You 
may make uſe of curled parſley for a  garniſh.., 


Geeſe and Turkeys, 


TAKE a fat gooſe and a fat turkey, cut them down 
the rump, and take out all the bones. Lay them flat 
open, and ſeaſon them with white pepper, ſalt, and 


nutmeg, allowing three nutmegs, with the like propor- 
tion of pepper, and as much ſalt as both the ſpices. 


When you have ſeaſoned them all over, let your tur- 
key be within the gooſe, and keep them in 3 
two nights and a day; then roll them up is collare 

beef, very tight, and as ſhort as you can, and bind it 


very faſt with ftrong tape. Bake it in a long pan, with 


plenty of butter, till it be very render. Let it. lie in 


the hot liquor an hour; then take it out, and let it 


ſtand till next day; then unbind it, place i it in your 

pot, and pour melted butter over it. Keep it for uſe, 

and ſlice it out thin. 3 
Tongues. 


RUB a neat's tongue with an ounce of ſaltpetre, and 
four ounces of brown ſugar, and let it lie two days; 
then boil it till it be quite tender, and take off the ſkin 
and {ide bits. Cut the tongue in very thin ſlices, and 
beat it in a marble mortar, with a pound of clarified 


butter, and ſeaſon it to your taſte with pepper, ſalt, 
and mace. Beat all as fine as poſſible, en put it 
cloſe down into ſmall potting- . and pour over 


them clarified butter. 5 
Or you may pot them in this fine manner: Take a 

dried tongue, boil it till it be tender, and then peel it. 
Take a gooſe and a large fowl, and bone them; take 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame quantity of 
olives, a large nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of black 
pepper, and beat all well together; add a ſpoonful of 
alt, and rub the tongue and the inſide of the fowl welk 
SY | 5 with 


lay on your tongue in any form but in lumps, and it 
vill then cut like marble. Fill your pot cloſe up with 
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with them. Put the tongue into ihe bowl, then ſeaſom 


the gooſe, and fill it with the fowl and tongue, and the 


gooſe will look as if it were whole, Lay it in a pan 
that will juſt hold i it, melt freſh butter enough to cover 


it, ſend it to the oven, and bake it an hour and a 


half; then uncover the pot, and take out the meat. 
Carefully drain it from the butter, lay it on a coarſe 
cloth till it be cold, then take off the hard fat from. the 
gravy, and lay it before the fire to melt, Put your 
meat again into the pot, and pour your butter over it. 
If there be not enough, clarify more, and let the but- 


ter be an inch above the meat. It will keep a great 


while, cut fine, and look beautiful; and when you 
cut it, cut croſſways quite down, It makes a pretty 


corner-difh for dinner, or fide-difh for ſupper. Ob- 
ſerve, when you pot it, to ſave a little of the ſpice to 


throw over it before the laft butter be put on, other- 


wiſe the meat wilt not be ſufficiently ſeaſoned. 


Beef. 


TAKE half a pound of brown ſugar and an ounce 
of ſaltpetre, and rub it into twelve pounds of beef. 
Let it lie twenty-four hours; then waſh it clean, and 
dry it well with a cloth. Seaſon it to your taſte, with 
pepper, falt, and mace, and cut it into five or ſix 
pieces, Put it into an earthen pot, with a pound of 
butter in lumps upon it, ſet it in a hot oven, and let it 


ſtand there three 3 Then take it out, cut off the 
hard outſides, and beat it in a mortar. Add to it a 


little more pepper, ſalt, and mace. Then oil a pound 
of butter in the gravy and fat that came from your 
beef, and put it in as you find neceſſary; but beat the 


meat exceedingly fine. Then put it into your pots, 


preſs it cloſe down, pour clarified butter over it, and 


keep it in a dry place. 
If you would pot your beef like veniſon, proceed 


| thus : Take a buttock of beef, and cut the lean of it 


into pound pieces. To eight pounds of beef, take four 
'ounces of ſaltpetre, the ſame quantity of petre-ſalr, a 


pint of white ſalt, and an ounce of ſal-prunella. or 
a 


A 
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all the ſalts very fine, mix them well together, and 


rub them into the beef. Then let it lie four days, 
turning it twice a day. After that, put it into a pan, 
cover it with pump- water, and a little of its own brine. 


Bake it in an oven; with the houſehold bread, till it 


be as tender as a chicken; then drain it from the gravy, 
and take out all the ſkin and finews. Pound it in a 
marble mortar, lay it in a broad diſh, and mix in it 
an ounce of cloves and mace, three quarters of an 


ounce of pepper, and a nutmeg, all beat very fine. 


Mix it all well with the meat, adding a little clarified 
freſh butter to moiſten it. Mix all again well toge- 


ther, preſs it down into pots very hard, ſet it at the 


mouth of the oven juſt to ſettle, and cover it two. 
inches thick with clarified butter. Cover it with 
white paper as ſoon as it be cold. 5 


Another Method to ſiot Beef. 

TAKE two pbunds of lean beef, cut it into ſlices, 
and lay them upon a plate. Seafon them with falr 
and pepper, and a little cochineal. Turn and ſeaſon 
them on the other fide, and then let them lie one up- 
on another all night. Put them into a pan; add to 
them half a pint of ſmall beer, a little vinegar, and as 
much water as will cover them. Let there be in the 
pickle ſome black and Jamaica pepper. Cover them 
very cloſe, and bake them. When they are baked, 
take the ſlices out of the pickle while they are hot, let 
them lie till they be cold, and then beat them in a mor- 


tar. Add to them a pound of freſh butter while they 


are beating, alſo ſome ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
When they are well beaten, put them into the pot, and 
when the bread is drawn, put it into the oven until it 


be hot through. When it is cold, cover it over with 


clarified butter, and it will keep a month or two. 

To tot cold Beef. | 

CUT it ſmall, add to it ſome- melted butter, two 
anchovies boned and waſhed, and a little Jamaica 


/ 


pepper beat fine. Put them into a marble mortar, and 
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their legs through each other, and their feet upon their 


clean with a cloth, and ſeaſon them well with pepper, 


ram 
beat them well together till the meat be yellow. Then 
pay it into pots, and cover it with clarified butter. 


Small Birds. , 


HAVING picked and gutted your hide, dry hes 
well with a cloth, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, 
and mace. Then put them into a pot with butter, tie 
your pot down with paper, and bake them in a mode. 
rate oven. When they come out, drain the gravy from 
them, and put them into potting-pots. Pour clarified - 
butter over n, and. cover them cloſe. 


Pigeons. 


PICK wal draw your pigeons, cut off the pinions, | 
waſh them clean, and put them into a ficve to drain. 
Then dry them with a cloth, and ſeaſon them with pep- 
per and falt. Roll a lump of butter in chopped parſ- 
ley, and put it into the pigeons. Sew up the yent, then 
put them into a pot with butter over them, tie them 
down, and ſet them in a moderately heated. oven. 
When they come out, put them into potting- pots, and 
pour clarified butter over them. | 


IFoodcochks. 


1 AKE ſix woodcocks, pluck them, and draw out 
the train. Skewer their bills through their thighs, put 


breaſts. "Seafon them with three or fcur blades of mace, 
and a little pepper and ſalt. Then put them into a 
deep pot, with a pound of butter over them. Bake 
them in a moderate oven, and when they be enough, 
lay them on a-diſh to dioin the gravy from them. 
Then put them into potting- pots; take all the clear 
butter from your gravy, and put it upon them. Fill 
up your pots with clarified butter. Keep them in a 
dry * for uſe. 


Nor Game. 
HAVING picked and drawn your game, wipe them 


ſalt, 


* 
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falt, and mace. Put one leg through the. other, aud , 
roaſt them till they be of a good brawn: © When they: 
be cold, put them into potting-pots, and pour over 
them clarified butter; but obferve to keep their heads 
uncovered with butter. Keep them 1 in a Wy place. 


Leniſon. 


RUB your veniſon with vinegar, if it be ſtale, 2 
let it lie an hour. Then dry it with a cloth, and rub it 
all over with red wine. Seaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
and beaten mace, and put it on an earthen diſh. Pour 


over it half a pint of red wine, and a pound of butter, 


and ſet it in the oven. If it be a ſhoulder, put a coarſe 
paſte over it, and bake it all night in a brown- bread 
oven. When i it comes out, pick it clean from the 
bones, and beat It in marble mortar, with the fat 
from your gravy. If you find it not ſufficiently fea- 
ſoned, add more ſeaſoning and clarified butter, and 
keep beating it till it be a fine paſte. Then preſs it 
hard down into your pots, and pour clarified butter 


over it. . 
Hares. | 


LET your hare hang up for four or five days vt 
the ſkin on, then caſe it, and cut it up as for cating. 
Put it into a pot, and ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and 
mace. Put a pound of butter upon it, tie it down, 
and bake it in a bread' oven, When it-comes out, 
pick it clean from the bones, and pound it very fine 
in a mortar, with the fat from your gravy. Then put 
it cloſe down into your pots, and pour over it clari- 
fied butter. | , 

Hege 


CUT off the heads of your herrings, and put them 
into an earthen pot. Lay them cloſe, and between 
every layer of herrings ſtrew ſome ſalt, but not too 
much. Put in cloves, mace, whole pepper, and a 
nutmeg cut in pieces. Fill up the pot with vinegar, 
water, and a quarter of a pint of white wine. Cover 
Ne vn brown paper, tie it down, and bake it in an 

: oven. 
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oven with brown bread. As fooh as it be cold, Pur it 
into your potting-pots for uſe. 


s Ulars. 


THIS fiſh is much admired, and'is in a manner pe: 
culiar to the lakes in Weſtmoreland, Pot them in 
this manner: After having cleanſed them, cut off the 
fins, tails, and heads, and then lay them in rows ina 
long baking- pan, having firſt ſeaſoned them with pep- 
er, ſalt, and mace. When they be done, let them 
2 nd till they be cold, put them into your Potting pon 
and cover them with clarified butter. | 


Eels, | 

SKIN, cleanſe, and waſh clean a very farge eel, 
Dry it in a cloth, and cut it in pieces about four inches 
long. Seaſon chem with a little beaten mace and nut- 
mcg, pepper, ſalt, and a little ſal-prunella beat fine. 

Lay them in a pan, and pour as much clarified butter 
over them as will cover them. Bake them half an hour 
in a quick oven; but the ſize of your cel muſt be the 
general rule to determine what time they will take 
baking. Take them out with a fork, and lay them on 
a coarſe cloth to drain. When they be quite Cold; 
ſeaſon them again with the ſame feaſoning, and lay 
them cloſe in the pot. Then take off the butter they 


were baked in clear from the gravy of the fiſh, and ſet 


it in a diſh before the fire. When it be melted, pou? 
the butter over them, and put them by for uſe. You 
may bone your eels, if you chooſe it; but in that cale 


you muſt put in no ſal-prunella. 
5 Lamfireys. 
SKIN your lampreys, cleanſe them with ſalt, and 


wipe them dry. Beat ſome black pepper, mace, and 
cloves, mix them with falr, and ſeaſon your fiſh with 
it. Then lay them in a pan, and cover them with cla- 


rified butter. Bake them an hour, ſeaſon them well, 


and treat them in the fame manner as above directed 
for eels. If your butter be good, they will Keep 4 
long time. 


Smelts; | 
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| Smells. | 

DRAW out the inſide; ſeaſon them with falt, 
ounded mace, and pepper, and butter on the top. 
Bake them. When they are nearly cold, take them 
out, and lay them on a cloth. Put them into pots, 
take off the butter from the gravy, clarify it with 


more, and pour it on them. 


Pike. 


SCALE your Pike, cut off its head, fplit it, and 
| take out the chine bone. Then ſtrew all over the inſide 


ſome bay-ſalr and pepper; roll it up round, and lay it 
ina pot. Cover it, and bake it an hour. Then take 
it out, and lay it on a coarſe cloth to drain, and when 
it be cold, put it into your pot, and cover it with cla- 
tified butter. = 1 | 
Lobſter. | 
BOIL a live lobſter in ſalt and water, and ſtick a 
ſkewer in the vent of it to prevent the water getting 
in, As ſoon as it be cold, take out the gut, take out 


all the fleſh, beat it fine in a mortar, and ſeafon it 


with beaten mace, grated nutmeg, pepper, and falr. 
Mix all together, melt a piece of butter the ſize of a 


walnut, and mix it with the lobſter as you beat it. 


When it be beat to a paſte, put it into your potting- 
ot, and put it down as cloſe and as hard as you can. 
hen ſet ſome butter in a deep broad pan before the 

fire, and when it be all melted, take off the ſcum at 

the top, if any, and pour the clear butter over the meat 
as thick as a crown- piece. The whey and churn-milk 
will ſettle at the bottom of the pan ; but take great 
care that none of that goes in, and always let your 
butter be very good, or you will ſpoil all. If you 


chooſe it, you may put in the meat whole, with the 


body mixed among it, laying them as cloſe together as 
you can, and pouring the butter over them, A mid- 
dling-ſized lobſter will take an hour and a half boil- 
ing; but be ſure you let it be well boiled. 


Strimts. 
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§Hirimps. 


' WHEN they are boiled, ſeaſon them well with 


pepper, ſalt, and a little pounded cloves. Put them 


cloſe into a pot, ſet them for a few minutes into a ſlack 
oven, and pour over them clarified butter. 


Salmon. _ 5 


SCALE a piece of freſh ſalmon, and wipe it clean, 


Seaſon it with Jamaica pepper, . þlack pepper, mace, 
and cloves beat fine, mixed with ſalt, and a little ſal. 
prunella ; then pour clarified butter over it, and bake 
it well. Take it out carefully, and lay it to drain, 
When it be cold, ſeaſon it again, and lay it cloſe in 
your pot, covered with clarifted butter. Or you may 
pot it in this manner: Scale and clean your falmon, 
cut it down the back, dry it well, and cut it as near 
the ſhape of your pot as you can. Take two nutmeg), 
an ounce of mace and cloves beaten, half an ounce of 
white pepper, and an ounce of ſalt. Then take out 
all the bones, cut off the jowl below the fins, and cut 
off the tail. Seaſon the ſcaly ſide firſt, lay that at;the 
bottom of the pot, then rub the ſeaſoning on the other 
ſide, cover it with a diſh, and let it ſtand all night. It 
muſt be put double, and the ſcaly ſide top and bottom; 
put ſome butter at the bottom and top, and cover the 
pot with ſome ſtiff coarſe paſte. If it be a large fiſh, 
it will require three hours baking; but if it be a ſmall 
one, 'two hours will doit. When it comes out of the 
oven, let it ſtand half an hour; then uncover it, and 
raiſe it up at one end, that the gravy may run out, re- 
membering to put a trencher and a weight on it to pre! 


out the gravy. When the butter be cold, take it out 


clear from the gravy, add more butter to it, and put it 
in a pan before the fire. When it be melted, pour it 
over the ſalmon, and as ſoon as it be cold, paper it up. 
As to the ſeaſoning of theſe things, it muſt be regu- 


lated by your palate, more or leſs; but take great care | 


that no gravy or whey of the butter be put into your 
pots, as that will prevent it long keeping good. ” 
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this manner you may pot carp, tench, trout, and ſe- 
veral other ſorts of fiſh. ' wy 5 


To make Bullace Cliecſe. 

PUT full, ripe bullaces into a pot, and to every 
quart of bullace put a quarter of a pound of loaf ſugar 
beaten fine. Bake them in a moderately heated oven 
till they be ſoft, and then rub them through à hair 
ſiere. To every pound of pulp add half a pound of 
loaf ſugar beaten fine. Then boil it an hour and a, 
half over a flow fire, and keep ſtirring it all the time. 
Then pour it into potting-pots, tie brandy paper. 
over them, and keep them in a cool place. It will cut 
very bright and fine, when it has ſtood a few months. 


O HA Y. 1. 
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The Preparation of BACON, HAMS, S. 
i, > Wo. 12 
NUT off the hams and head of your pig, and if it 
be a large one, take out the chine, but leave in 
the ſpare-ribs, as they will keep in the gravy, and 
prevent the bacon getting ruſty. - Salt it with common 
ſalt, and a little ſalt-petre, and let it lie ten days on a 


table, to let all the brine run from it. Then ſalt it 


again ten or twelve days, turning it every day after 


the ſecond ſalting. Then ſcrape it very clean, rub a 


little ſalt on it, and hang it up. Take care to ſcrape 
the white froth off it very clean, and rub on a little 
dry ſalt, which will keep the bacon from ruſting. The 
dry ſalt will candy and ſhine on it like diamonds. 
Some people make their bacon thus: Take off all 
the inſide fat of a ſide of pork, and lay it on a long 
board or dreſſer, that the blood may run from it. Rub 
it well on both ſides with good falt, and let it Le a 1 
1 | cn 
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* Then take a pint of bay-ſalt, a quarter of a pound of 
faltpetre, and beat them both fine; two pounds of 
coarſe ſugar, and a quarter of a peck of common falt. 
Lay your pork in ſomething that will hold the pickle, 

and rub it well with the above ingredients. Lay the 
ſkinny ſide downwards, and baſte it every day with the 
pickle for a fortnight. Then hang it on a wood ſmoke, 
and afterwards hang it in a dry place, but not in a hot 
place. Obſerve, that all hams and bacon ſhould hang 
clear from every thing, and not touch the wall. Take 
care to wipe off the old ſalt before you put it into the 
pickle, and never keep bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, 
or in a room expoſed to the rays of the ſun, as all theſe 
matters contribute to make them ruſty. "5K 


Wefthhalia Bacon. 


HAVING choſen a fine ſide of pork, make the 
following pickle: Take a gallon of pump-water, a 
quarter of a peck of bay-ſalt, the ſame quantity of 
white ſalt, a pound of petre-ſalt, a quarter of pound 
f ſaltpetre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, and an ounce of 
ſocho tied up in a rag. Boil all theſe well together, 
and let it ſtand till it be cold. Then pur in the pork, 
let it lie in this pickle for a fortnight, then take out 
the pork, and dry it over faw-duft. This pickle will 
_ anſwer very well for tongues ; but in that caſe, you 

muſt firſt let the tongues lie fix or eight hours in 
ump-water, to take out the ſlimineſs; and when they 
ave lain a proper time in the pickle, dry them as you 


do your pork. 
Hams. BT 
CUT out your hams from the pig, and rub them 
well with an ounce of ſaltpetre, half an ounce of ſal- 
prunella pounded, and a pound of common ſalt. Ob- 
ſerve, that theſe quantities of ſalts muſt be- allowed to 
each ham. Lay them in falt-pans for ten days, tun 
them once in the time, and rub them well with more 
common ſalt. Let them lie ten days longer, and turn 
them every day. Then take them out, ſcrape them as 


clean as poſſible, and dry them well with a clean Then 
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Then rub them ſlightly over with a little ſalt, and hang 
them up to dry, but not in too hot a'place. © 

Some people make their hams according to the follows 
ing directions: Take a fat hind- quarter of pork, and 
cut off a fine ham. Take two ounces of ſaltpetre, a 
pound of coarſe ſugar, the ſame quantity of common 
ſalt, and two ounces of ſal- prunella. Mix all together, 
and rub your pork well with it. Let it lie a month in 
this pickle, turning and baſting it every day. Then 


hang it in a wood ſmoke in a dry place, ſo that no 


heat can come to it; and if you intend to keep them 
long, hang them a month or two in a damp place, tak- 
ing care that they do not become mouldy, and it will 
make them cut fine and ſhort. Never lay theſe hams 
in water till you boil them, and then boil them in a 


copper, if you have one, or in the largeſt pot you have. 
Put them in when the water be cold, and do not ſuffer 


the water to boil till they have been in four or five hours. 
Skimthecopper or pot well, and frequently till the water 
boils; and if it be a very large one, it will require three 
hours boiling ; but a ſmallone will bedone intwo hours, 

provided the water be not ſuffered to boil too ſoon. 
Take it up half an hour before dinner, pull off the ſkin, 


and throw raſpings finely ſifted all over it. Hold a red- 


hot fire-ſhovelover it, and whendinner be ready, takea 
few raſpings in a ſieve, and fift them all over the diſh. 
Thenlay in your ham, and with your finger make figures 
round the edge of your diſh. Be ſure to boil your ham 
in as much water as you can, and to keep it ſkimming 
till it boils, Tt muſt be at leaft four hours before you 
ſuffer it to boil. Yorkſhire is famous for hams; and 
the reaſon is, that their ſalt is much finer than ours in 
London, it being a large clear falt, and gives the meat 
a fine flavour. A deep hollow wooden tray is better 
than a pan, becauſe the pickle ſwells about it. When 
you broil any of thefe or the following hams in ſlices, 
let the ſlices lie a minute or two in boiling water, and 
then broil them. By this method you will take out the 


lalt, and make them eat with a fine flavour. 
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- Hams. the . V. orfhire W; 427. 
FIRST bent them well; and then mix half a ok 


_ of falt, three ounces of ſaltpetre, half an ounce of ſal. 


prunella, and five pounds of coarſe ſalt. Rub the hams 


well with this, and lay the remainder on the top. Let 


them lie three days, and then hang them up. Put as 
much water to the pickle as ill cover the hams adding 


ſalt till it will bear an egg, andi then boil and ſtrain it. 
The next morning put in the hams, and preſs them 
down fo that they: may be covered. Let them lie a 


fortnight, rub them well with bran, and dry them. 


The above eee are kaficient for chree mid 
nzed hams. 


s * 
. 


New England Hams, 
FOR two hams, take two ounces of ſal- D 


beat it fine, rub it well! in, and let them lie twenty-four 


hours. Then take half a pound of bay-ſalt, a quarter 
of a pound of brown fair, à quarter of a pound of 
common falt, and one ounce of ſalt-petre, all beat 
fine, and half a pound of the coarſeft ſugar. Rub 
all theſe well! in, and let them lie two or three days. 
Then take white common ſalt, and make a pretty 
ſtrong brine with about two gallons of water, and half 
a pound of brown ſugar. Boil it well, and {kim it when 
cold. Then put in the hams, and turn them every two 
or three days in the pickle for three weeks. Then hang 
them up iff a chimney, and ſmoke them well a day or 
two with horſe-litter, Afterwards let them hang about 


a week on the ſide of the kitchen chimney, and then 
take them down. Keep them dry in a box, with bran 
covered over them. They may be eaten in a month, 


or will keep very well one year, 


Weſtphalia Ham. 


RUB it with half a pound of the coarſeſt ſugar, ud | 
let it lie till night. Then rub it with an eunce of ſalt- 


petre ſinely beaten, and a pound of common. ſalt. Let 


it lie three weeks, turning it every day.. Dry it in wood 


FmoKe, or where turf is burnt. When you boil it, put 
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into the pot or copper, Whichever it be boiled in, a 
pint of oak ſaw-duſt. | 


To cure two Hams after the Weſtmoreland Manner. 


RUB the hams over night with ten ounces of ſalt- 
petre, and next morning take three pounds of common 
ſalt, three pounds of the coarſeſt ſugar, and one pound 
of bay-ſalt. Boil all theſe in three quarts of ſtrong beer; 
and, when it has boiled a little time, pour it over the 
hams. Let them lie in this pickle one month, rubbing 
and turning them every day, obſerving not to take 
them out of the pan. The ſame pickle is good for 
tongues and ſauces. Before they be ſmoked, rub a 
handful of bran over them to dry them, and let them 
hang three weeks or a month. 


Mutton Hams. 


CUT a hind-quarter of mutton like a ham, and rub 
it well with an ounce of ſaltpetre, a pound of coarſe 
ſugar, and a pound of common ſalt well mixed toge= 
ther. Lay it in a hollow tray, with the ſkin downwards, 


and baſte it every day for a fortnight. Then roll it in 


ſaw-duſt, fand hang it in wood ſmoke for a fortnight. 
Then boil it, and hang it in a dry place. Cut it out 
in ſlices, and broil them as you want them, and they 
will eat very fine. | | 
Veal Hams. | 

TAKE a leg of veal, and cut it like a ham. Take 
a pint of bay-ſalt, two ounces of ſaltpetre, and a pound 
of common falt. Mix them all together, with an ounce 
of beaten juniper berries, and rub the ham' well with 
them. Lay it in a hollow tray with the ſkinny fide 
downwards, and baſte it every day with the pickle for 
a fortnight, and then hang it in wood ſmoke for a 
fortnight longer. You may boil it, or parboil it and 
roaſt it, : Ss | | 

| Beef Hams. | 5 
TAKE the leg of a fat Scoth or Welch ox, and cut 


it like a ham. Take an ounce of bay-ſalt, an of £3 ® 
| | ſalt 
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faltpetre, a pound of common ſalt, and a pound of 
_ coarſe ſugar, which will bea ſufficient quantity forabout 
fourteen or fifteen pounds of beet; and if a greater or 
leſs quantity of meat, mix your ingredients in propor- 
tion. Rub your meat with the above Ingredients, turn 
it every day, and baſte it well with the pickle every day 
for a month. Take it out, and roll it in bran or ſaw- 
duſt. Then hang it in wood ſmoke, where there is but 
little fare, and a conſtant ſmoke, for a month. Then 
take it down, and hang it in a dry place, not a hot one, 
and keep it for uſe. You may cut a piece off as you 
have occaſion, and either boil it, or cut it into raſhers, 
and broil it with poached eggs, or boil a piece, and it 
eats very __ cold, and will ſhiver like Dutch beef. 
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Tor gues. 


HAVING ſcraped and dried your tongues clean 
with a cloth, ſalt them with common ſalt, and half an 
ounce of ſaltpetre to every tongue. Lay them in a deep 

pot, and turn them every day for a week or ten days. 
Salt them again, and let them lie a week longer. Then 
take them out, dry them with a cloth, flour them, and 
hang them up in a dry, but not in a hot place. 


Hung Beef. 


MAKE a ſtrong brine with bay-ſalt, falepetre, and 
pump-water, and put into it a rib of beef for nine days. 
Then hang it up in a chimney where wood or ſaw-duſt 
is burnt, When it bea little dry waſh the outſide with 
blood two or three times, to make it look black ; and 
When it be dried enough, boil it for uſe. 

Some houſekcepers prepare their hung beef in this 
manner: Take the navel piece, and hang it up in your 
cellar as long as it will Keep good, and till it begins to 
be a little ſappy. Then take it down, and wafh it in 
ſugar and water, one piece after another, for you muſt 
cut it into three pieces. Then take a pound of falt- 
petre, and two pounds of bay-falt dried and pounded | 
ſmall. Mix with them two or three ſpoonfuls of brown 


ſugar, and rub your beet well with it in every place. 
8 Then 
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Then ſtrew a ſufficient quantity of common falt all over 
it, and let the beef lie cloſe till the ſalt be diſſolved, 


which will be in ſix or ſevendays. Then turn it every 


other day for a fortnight, and after that hang it up in a 
warm, but not a hot place. It may hang a fortnight in 
the kitchen, and when you want it, boil it in bay-ſalt 
and pump-water till it be tender. It will keep when 
boiled, two or three months, rubbing it with a greaſy 
cloth, or putting it two or three minutes into boiling 
water, to take off the mouldineſs, 


Dutch Beef. 
TAKE a raw buttock of beef, cut off the 1 rub 


the lean all over with brown ſugar; and let it lie two or 


three hours in a pan or tray, turning it two or three 


times. Then falt it with ſaltpetre and common ſalt, 


and let it lie a fortnight, turning it every day. Then 
roll it very ſtraight in a coarſecloth, put it in a cheeſe- 
preſs a day and a night, and hang it to dry in a chim- 
ney. When you boil it, put it in a cloth, and when it 
is $ cold, it will cut like Dutch beef. 


Pickled Pork. 
HAVING boned your pork, cut it into pieces of 


2 a ſize ſuitable to lie in the pan into which you intend 


to put it. Rub your pieces well with ſaltpetre. Then 
take two pints of common ſalt, and two of bay ſalt, and 
rub the pieces well with them. Pur a layer of com- 


mon ſalt at the bottom of your veſſel, cover every piece 


over with common ſalt, lay them upon one another as 
cloſe as you can, filling the hollow places on the ſides 


with ſalt. As your ſalt melts on the top, ſtrew on 


more, lay a coarſe cloth over the veſſel, a board over 


that, and a weight on the board to keep It down. 


Keep i it cloſe covered; and thus nage. it will keep 


he 


"Abel Brawn. a a 


T AKE the bent and a piece of the belly part of a 
Young porker, and rub it well with ſaltpetre. Let it 
Wa: lle 
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ie three days, and then waſh it clean. Split the head; 
and boil it; take out-the bones, and cut it in pieces. 
Then take four ox feet boiled tender, cut them in thin 


pieces, and lay them in the belly piece with the head 


cut ſmall. Then roll it up tight with ſheet tin, and 
boil it four or five hours. When it comes out, ſet it 
up on one end, put a trencher on it within the tin, 
preſs it down with a large weight, and let it ſtand all 
night. The next morning, take it out of the tin, and 
bind it with a fillet. * Put it into cold ſalt and water, 
and it will be fit for uſe. It will keep a long time, if 


Fou put freſh ſalt and water to it every four days. 


Sauſages. 

TAKE ſix pounds of young pork, free from ſkin, 
griſtles, and fat. Cut it very ſmall, and beat it in a 
mortar till it be very fine. Then ſhred ſix pounds of 
beef ſuet very fine, and free from all ſkin. Take a 
good deal of ſage, waſh it very clean, pick off the 
leaves, and ſhred it very fine. Spread your meat on 
a clean dreſſer or table, and then ſhake the ſage all 
over it, to the quantity of about three large ſpoonfuls. 
Shred the thin rind of a middling lemon very fine, 
and throw them over the-meat, and alſo as many ſweet 
herbs as, when ſhred fine, will fill à large ſpoon. 


Grate over it two nutmegs, and put to. it two tea- 


ſpoonfuls of pepper, and a large ſpoonful of ſalt; then 
throw over it the ſuet, and mix all well together. Put 
it down cloſe in a pot; and, when you uſe it, roll it up 
with as much egg as will make it roll ſmooth. Make 
them of the ſize of a ſauſage, and fry them im butter 


or good dripping. Be ſure that the butter in the pan 


be hot before you put them in, and keep rolling them 
about. When they be thoroughly hot, and are of a 
fine light brown, then take them out, and ſerve them 
up. Veal eats well done in this manner, or veal mixed 


with pork. If you chooſe it, you may clean ſome guts, 


and fill them with this meat. 
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Bologna Sauſages. | 


TAKE a pound of beef ſuet, a pound of perk, 


a pound of bacon, fat and lean together, and the ſame 


quantity of beef and veal. Cut them ſmall, and chop 


them fine. Take a ſmall handful of ſage, pick off the 


leaves, and chop it fine, with a few ſweet herbs. Seaſon 


pretty high with pepper and falt. Take a large gut 


well cleaned, and fill it. Set on a ſaucepan of water, 
and when it boils, put it in, having firſt pricked the 
gut to prevent its burſting. Boil it gently an hour, and 
then lay it on clean ſtraw to dry. > 

Hog*s Puddings with Almonds, 

CHOP fine a pound of beef marrow, half a pound 
of ſweet almonds blanched, and beat them fine, with a 
little orange-flower or roſe-water, half a pound of 
white bread grated fine, half a pound of currants clean 
waſhed and picked, a quarter of a pound of fine ſugar, 


a quarter of an ounce of mace, , nutmeg, and cinnamon 


together, of each an equal quantity, and half a pint of 
ſack. Mix all well together with half a pint of good 
cream, and the yolks of four eggs. Fill your guts 
half full, tie them up, and boil them a quarter of an 
hour. You may leave out the currants for change ; 
but then aquarter ofa pound more ſugar muſt be added. 


Hog's Puddin gs with. Currants. 


TO four pounds of beef ſuet finely ſhred, put three 
pounds of grated bread, and two pounds of currants 


mon, of each a quarter of an ounce finely beaten, a 
little ſalt, a pound and a half of ſugar, a pint of ſack, 


a quart of cream, a little roſe-water, and twenty eggs 
well beaten, leaving out half the whites. Mix all theſe 


well together, fill the guts half full, boil them a little, 
and prick them as they boil, to keep them from 


breaking the guts. Take them up upon clean cloths, 
and then lay them on your diſh. You may eat them 
cold; but if they be eaten hot, boil them a few » 


minutes. 
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1 Blacꝶ Puddings. | | 
TAKE a peck of grits, boil them half an hour in 
water, drain them, and put them into a clean tub or 


large pan. Then kill your hog, and fave two quarts 
of the blood, and keep ftirring it- till the blood be 


quite cold. Then mix it with the grits, and ſtir them 


well together. Seaſon it with a large ſpoonful of ſalt, 


a quarter of an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg 
together, an equal quantity of each. Dry it, beat it 


well, and mix it. Take a little winter ſavory, ſweet 
marjoram, and thyme; ſome pennyroyal ſtripped of 


the ſtalks, and chopped very fine. Of theſe take juſt 
aà ſufficient quantity to ſeaſon them, and to give them 
a flavour, but no more. The next day take the leaf of 


the hog, and cut it into dice; ſcrape and waſh the guts 
very clean; then tie one end, and begin to fill them. 
Mix in the fat as you fill them, and be ſure to put 1n 


a good deal of fat. Fill the ſkins three parts full, tie the 


other end, and make your puddings what length you 
pleaſe. Prick them with a pin, and put them into a 


kettle of boiling water. Boil them very ſoftly an 


hour, and take them out, and lay them on clean ſtraw. 
In Scotland they make their puddings with the blood 
of a gooſe, chop off the head, and ſave the blood. They 
ſtir it well till it be cold, and then mix it with grits, 
Tpice, ſalt, and ſweet herbs, according to their fancy, 
and ſome beef ſuet chopped. They take the ſkin off 
the neck, then pull out the windpipe and fat, fill the 
ſkin, tie it at both ends, and ſo make a pie of the gib- 
lets, and lay the pudding in the middle, Le ed, 


Lurkey ſouſed in Imitation of Sturgeon. 


DRESS a fine large turkey very clean, dry and 
bone it, then tie it up as you do a ſturgeon, and put it 
into the pot with a quart of white wine, a quart of 
water, the fame quantity of good vinegar, and a very 
large handful of ſalt; but remember that the wine, 
water, and vinegar, muſt boil before you put in the 
turkey, and that the pot muſt be well ſkimmed before it 


boils. When it be enough, take it out, and tie it 
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tighter; but let the liquor boil a little longer. If you 
think the pickle wants more vinegar or ſalt, add it 
when it be cold, and pour it upon the turkey. It will 
keep ſome months, if covered cloſe from the air, and 
kept in a cool dry. place. It may be eaten with oil, 
vinegar, and ſugar; and ſome admire it more than 
ſturgeon. | | 
Souſed Trihe. | 
BOIL your tripe, and put it into falt and water, 
which muſt be changed every day till you uſe your 
tripe. When you want it, dip it in batter made of 


flour and eggs, and fry it of a good brown; or boil it 


in freſh ſalt and water, with an onion ſliced, and a few 
ſprigs of parſley. Send it up to table with melted 
butter in a boat. 


Pig Feet and Ears ſouſed. 

HAVING cleanſed them properly, boil them till 
they be tender, and then ſplit the feet, and put them 
and the ears into ſalt and water. When you uſe 
them, dry them well with a cloth, dip them in batter, 
iry them, and ſend them up to table, as above directed 
for tripe. They will keep ſome time, and may be 
eaten cold; but take care to make freſh pickle every 
other day. | 


Admiral Sir Charles Knowles's Receipt to ſalt Meat. 

AS ſoon as the ox be killed, let it be ſkinned and 
cut up into pieces fit for uſe, as quick as poſſible, and 
ſalted whilſt the meat be hot; for which purpoſe have 
a ſufficient quantity of ſaltpetre and bay-falt poun Jed 
together and made hot in an oven, of each equal parts. 
With this ſprinkle the meat, at the rate of about two 
ounces to the pound. Then lay the pieces on ſhelving 
boards to drain for twenty-four hours. Then turn 
them, and repeat the ſame operation, and let them lie 
tor twenty-four hours longer. By this time, the ſalt 
will be all melted, and have penetrated the meat, 


and the pieces be drained off. Each piece muſt then 
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be wiped dry with clean coarſe cloths, and a ſufficient 
quantity of common ſalt made hot likewiſe in an oven, 
and mixed, when taken out, with about one-third of 
brown ſugar. The caſks being ready, rub each piece 
well with this' mixture, and pack them well down, 
allowing about half a pound of the ſalt and ſugar to 
each pound of meat, and it will keep good ſeveral 
years, and eat very well. Jt is beſt to proportion the 
caſks or barrels to the quantity conſumed at a time, as 
the ſeldomer it is expoſed to the air the better. The 
ſame proceſs does for pork, only a larger quantity of 
ſalt, and leſs ſugar; but the preſervation of both de- 


pends equally upon the meat being hot when firſt 
ſalted. 


CHAP. v. 
To ker GARDEN STUFFS and FRUITS, 


Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


S the art of preſerving garden ſtuffs and fruits 
from being injured or ſpoiled by keeping, is 4 
matter of ſome conſequence to the ſuperintendant of 
the kitchen, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that every 
ſpecies of the vegetable tribe muſt be kept in dty 
places, as damp places will not only cover them with 
mould, but alſo totally deptive them of their fine 
flavour. The ſame thing will hold good with reſpect 
to bottled fruit; but take care, while you endeavout 
to avoid putting them into damp places, you do not 

put them where they may get warm, as that will 

equally ſpoil them. When you boil any dried vege- 
tables, be ſure that you allow them plenty of water. 


To keep F rench Beans all the Year. 


GATHER your beans on a very fine day, and take 
only thoſe that be young and free from ſpots. 'Clean 
and dry them, put a layer of {alt at the bottom of a 
V * large , 
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large ſtone jar, and then a layer of beans; then ſalt, 


and then beans, and ſo on till the jar be full. Cover 
them with ſalt, tie a cqarſe cloth aver them, put a 
board on that, and a weight to keep out the air. Set 
them in a dry cellar; and when you take any out, 


cover the reft cloſe again. Waſh thoſe you take out 
very clean, and let them lie in ſoft water gwenty-four 
hours, ſhifting the water frequently ; and when you 
boil them, do not put any ſalt in the water. The beſt 
way of dreſſing them is thus: Boil them with juſt the 
white heart of a ſmall cabbage, then drain them, chop 
the cabbage,” and put both of them into a. ſaucepan, 
with a piece of butter as big as an egg, rolled in flour. 
Shake over it a little pepper, put in a quarter of a pint 
of good gravy, let them ſtew ten minutes, and then 


diſh them up for a ſide-difh. 


The Dutch Method of preſerving French Beans. 
TAKE a thouſand French beans, when they be in 
full ſeaſon, cut them ſlanting, and as thin as poſſible; 


then procure a ſtone jar ſufficient to contain them ; in 


which depoſit alternately a layer of beans, and then of 


common table ſalt, obſerving that the proportion 


of ſalt muſt be, for every thouſand of beans, abour 


four pounds. When the jar be full, let it ſtand to the 


following day, and then preſs them down well till the 
water overflows, and the harder they are preſſed 
the better. Cover them with a cloth within the jar, 
tight down upon the beans, over which place a trencher 
the ſize of the inſide of the jar, and then a heavy 


weight on the top. It will be proper now and then to 


take off the cloth and waſh it clean, when it muſt be 
put on again, as before mentioned. By theſe means 
the beans may be preſerved for a conſiderable time. 
When you dreſs them, let the quantity you chooſe to 
uſe be ſteeped the night before in cold water. In the 
morning, they muſt be well waſhed in two or three 
freſh waters. Then put them into boiling water, and 
let them boil hard till they become tender, for which 


half | 
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half an hour will be ſufficient. Then take them off 
the fire, and ſtew them with a little butter, when they 

will be fit for the table. When any are taken out of 
the jar, the ſame proceſs mult be obſerved with what 
remains in the jar, as far as regards the cloth, trencher, 


weights, &c. 


To keep Grapes. 


v HEN you cut your grapes from the vine, take 
care to leave a joint of the ſtalk to them, and hang 
them up in a dry room, at a proper di ſtance from each 
other, that the bunches may hang ſeparate, and clear 
of cach qt Hit lr the air muſt paſs freely between 
them, ot tlie "ill be danger of their growing mouldy 
and rottei., The Frontiniac grape is the beſt for this 
purpoſe, which, if managed properly, will , KEEP to 
the end of January at leaſt, 


* keep Green Peas till Chriſtmas. 


BE ſure to chooſe peas for this purpoſe that be 
young and fine; ſhell them, and throw them into 
boiling water with ſome ſalt init. Let them boil five 
or fix minutes, and then throw them into a cullender 
to drain. Then lay a cloth four or five times double 
on a table, and ſpread them on it. Dry them well, 
and having your bottles ready, fill them, and cover 
them with mutton fat fricd. When it be a little cool, 
fill the necks almoſt to the top, cork them, tie a blad- 
der over them, and ſet them in a cool place. When 
you uſe them, boil your water, put in a little ſalt, ſome 
fugar, and a piece of butter. When they be boiled 
enough, throw them into a ſieve to drain. Then put 
them into a ſaucepan, with a good piece of butter; 
keep ſhaking it round all the time till the butter 
be melted ; then turn them into a diſh, and ſend them 
bo table. ET 

Tokeep G oofeberr ies. 


BEAT an ounce of roach-alum very fine, and put 


it into a large pan of boiling hard water. Pick your 
an 
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ooſeberries, put a few in the bottom of a hair ſieve, 
and hold them in the boiling water till they turn white. 
Then take out the ſieve, and ſpread the gooſeberries 
between two clean cloths. Put more gooſeberries in 
your ſieve, and then repeat it till all be done. Pur the 
water into a glazed pot till next day: then pur your 
cooſeberries into wide-mouthed bottles, pick out all 
the cracked and broken ones, pour your water clear 
out of the pot, and fill up your bottles with ir. Then 
cork them looſely, and let them ſtand for a fortnighr. 
If they riſe to the corks, draw them out, and let them 
ſtand for three or four days uncorked. Then cork 
them cloſe, and they will keep ſeveral months. 

Or you may proceed in this manner: Pick large 


green gooſeberries on a dry day, and, having taken 


care that your bottles be clean and dry, fill your bottles 
and cork them. Set them in a kettle of water up to 
the neck, let the water boil very ſlowly till you find 
the gooſeberries be codled ; then take them out, and 
put in the reſt of the bottles till all be done. Have 
ready ſome roſin melted in a pipkin, dip the neck of 
the bottles into it, which will keep all air from getting 


in at the cork. Keep them in a cool, dry place, free 


from damps, and they will bake as red as a cherry. 
You may keep them without ſcalding: but then they 
will not bake ſo fine, nor will the fkins be ſo tender. 
To dry Artichoke Bottoms, 
JUST before the artichokes come to their full 


growth, pluck them from the ſtalks, which will draw 
out all the ſtrings from the bottoms. Then boil them 


till you can pluck off the leaves eaſily, then lay the 
bottoms on tins, and ſet them in a cool oven. Repeat 
this till they be dry, which you may know by holding 
them up againſt the light, when, if they be dry 
enough, they will be tranſparent. Hang them up in 
a dry place, in paper bags. | 
Jo keep Walunts. 


-  EU'E a layer of ſea-ſand at the bottom of a large 
Jar, and then a layer of walnuts; then ſand, then the 
| | 1 nuts, 
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nuts, and ſo on till the | jar be full ; but be ſure they 
do not touch each other in any of the layers. When 
you want them for uſe, lay them in warm water for 
an hour, ſhift the water as it cools, and rub them dry, 
and they will peel well, and cat ſweet. Lemons will 
keep thus covered better than any other way. 


To bottle Green Currants. 


YOUR currants muſt be gathered when the ſun be 
hot upon them. Strip them from the ſtalks, and put 


them into glaſs bottles. Cork them cloſe, ſet them 
in dry ſand, and they will kcep all the winter. 


| To keep Muſhrooms, 


TAKE large buttons, waſh them in the ſame man- 
ner as for ſtewing, and lay them on ſieves with the 
ftalks upwards. Throw over them ſome ſalt, to fetch 
out the water. When they be properly drained, put 
them in a pot, and ſet them in a cool oven for an 
hour. Then take them out carefully, and lay them to 
cool and drain. Boil the liquor that comes out of 
them with a blade or two of mace, and boil it half 
away. Put your muſhrooms into a clean jar well 
dried; and when the liquor be cold, pour it into 
the jar, and cover your muſhrooms with it. 
pour over them rendered ſuet, tie a bladder over the 
jar, and ſet them in a dry cloſet, where they will keep 
very well the greater part of the winter. When you 


uſe them, take them out of the liquor, pour over them 


boiling milk, and let them ſtand an hour. Then ſtew 
them in the milk a quarter of an hour, thicken them 
with flour, and a large quantity of butter; but be 
careful you do not oil it. Then beat the yolks of two 
eggs in a little cream, and put it into the ſtew ; but do 
not let it boil after you have put in the eggs. Lay 
untoaſted ſippets round the inſide of the diſh, then 
ſerve them up, and they will eat nearly as good as 
when freſh gathered. If they do not taſte ſtrong 
enough, put in a little of the 1 This is a very 
uſeful liquor, as it will give a ſtrong flavour of freſn 


muſh: 
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muſhrooms to all made diſhes. Another method of 
keeping muſhrooms is thus: Scrape, peel, and take 
out the inſides of large flaps. Boil them in their own 
liquor, with a little ſalt, lay them in tins, ſet them in 


a cool oven, and repeat it till they be dry. Then put 
them in clean Jars, tie them down cloſe, and keep 


them for uſe. 


To bottle 8 


CRANBERRILEEs for this purpoſe muſt be gathered 
when the weather be quite dry, and put into dry clear 
bottles. Cork them up cloſe, and put them in a dry 
place, where neither heat nor damps can get to them. 


To bottle Dam ſons. 


CATHER your damſons on a dry day, before 
they be ripe, or rather when they have juſt turned 
their colour. Put them into wide-mouthed bottles, 
eork them up cloſely, and let them ſtand a fortnight ; - 


then look them over, and if you ſee any of them 


mouldy or ſpotted, take them out, and cork the reſt 
cloſe down. Set the bottles in fand, and they will 
keep good till ſpring. 6 
N. B. The method of freſerving different kinds of 
fruits in ſweets and jellies, will be found in the Third 


Fart, under the Chapter of Preſerving. 


French Method of preſerving Sorrel. 


HAVING waſhed your ſorrel clean, let it drain; 
then melt a pound of butter (or leſs, according to the 
quantity of ſorrel you mean to preſerve) in an earthen 
pot, and put your ſorrel on to boil. When you think 
it is done enough, empty it out quite hot into ſtone or 
*arthen jars, the ſides of which muſt be well rubbed 
with butter, and let it ſtand until next morning. 
Then melt ſome mutton or beef fat, to cover the top 
about an inch thick, to prevent the air from getting 
to your ſorrel, as the leaſt particle of air would turn 


it mouldy. 
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French Method of fireſerving Endive. | 
THE endive muſt be firſt waſhed whole. Then 
cut off the root, and, having tied a handful of the 
leaves together, put them into an earthen pot to boil. 
When they have bubbled two or three times, take 
them out, and cut them into ſlices. © Then range them 
in your pots with ſalt and water ſufficient to cover them; 
after which, tie them down tight with a ſheep's blad- 
der and a piece of leather. If you wiſh to eat them 
alone, they muſt be a in plain ſpring __— to 
take the falr our. 
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CONFE CTIONARY IN GENERAL. 
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Die Preharation of Sugars. 


1 prepare ſugars properly is a material point in 
the buſineſs of confectionary; and as ſome rules 
are undoubtedly neceſſary to be given in a work of this 
kind, we ſhall begin with the firſt proceſs, that of 
clarifying ſugar, which muſt be done in this manner : 

Break the white of an egg into your preſerving pan, 
put in four quarts of water, and beat it up to a froth 
with a whiſk. Then put in twelve pounds of ſugar, 
mix all together, ſer it over the fire, and when it boils, 
put in a little cold water. Proceed in this manner as 
many times as may be neceſlary till the ſcum appears 
thick on the top. Then remove it from the fire, and 
let it ſettle : take off the ſcum, and paſs it through a 
ſtraining bag. If the ſugar ſhould not appear very 
fine, you muſt boil it again before you ſtrain it, other- 
wiſe, in boiling it to a height, it will riſe over the pan. 
Having thus finiſhed the firſt operation, you may pro- 
cecd to clarify your ſugar to either of the five follow- 


ing degrees. 
Firſt Degree, called Smooth or Candy Sugar. 


HAVING clarified your ſugar as above directed, 
put what quantity you may have occaſion for, over the 
fire, and let it boil till it be ſmooth. This you may 
know by dipping your ſkimmer intothe ſugar, and then 
touching it between your fore-finger and thumb, and 
Immediately opening them, you will ſee a ſmall thread 


drawn between, which will immediately break, and 
| remain 


1 SU GARE. 


remain as 4 drop on your thumb. This will be a ſign 
of its being in ſome degree of ſmoothneſs. Then give 


It another boiling, and it will draw into a larger ſtring, 


when it will have acquired the firſt degree above men. 


tioned. 
Second Degree, called Blown Sugar. 


TO obtain this degree, you muſt boil your ſugar 


longer than in the former proceſs, and then dip in your 
ſkimmer, ſhaking off what ſugar you can into the pan. 
Then with your mouth blow ſtrongly through the holes, 
and if certain bladders or bubbles blow through, it will 
be a proof of its having acquired the ſecond degree. 


Third Degree, called Feathered Supar. 


THIS degree is to be proved by dipping the ſkim- 


mer, when the ſugar has boiled longer than in the for- 
mer degree. Firſt ſhake it over the pan, then give it 
a ſudden flirt behind you, and if it be enough, the ſu- 
gar will fly off like feathers. 5 | 


Fourth Degree, callad Crackled Sugar. 


HAVING let your ſugar boil longer than in the 


preceding degree, dip a ſtiek into the ſugar, and im- 
mediately put it into a pot of cold water, which you 
muſt have ſtanding by you for that purpoſe. Draw off 
the ſugar that hangs to the ſtick into the water, and if 
it becomes hard, and ſnaps in the water, it has acquired 
the proper degree; but, if otherwiſe, you muſt boil 


it till it anſwers that trial. You muſt take particular 
care that the water you uſe for this purpofe be very” 


cold, otherwiſe it will lead you into errors. 


| Fifth Degree, called Carmel Sugar. 

TO obtain this degree, your ſugar muſt boil longer 
than in either of the former operations. You muſt, 

| prove it by dipping in a ſtick, firſt into the ſugar, and 

then into cold water; but this you muſt obſerve, that 

when it comes to the carmel height, it will, the moment 

it touches the cold water, ſnap like glaſs, which is the 
higheſt and laſt degree of boiled ſugar. Take _ 
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that your fire be not very fierce when you boil this, 
leſt, flaming up the ſides of your pan, it ſhould cauſe 


the ſugar to burn, which will diſcolour and ſpoil it. 
Little Devices in Sugar. 


STEEP. gum-tragacanth in roſe-water, and with 8 
ſome double refined fugar make it up into a paſte. 


You may colour your paſte with powders and jellies 
as your fancy ſhall direct you, and then make them 
up into what ſhape you like. You may have moulds 
made in what ſhape you pleaſe, and they will be pretty 


ornaments placed on the tops of iced cakes. In the 


middle of them put little pieces of paper, with ſome 


pretty ſmart ſentences written on them, and they will 
afford much mirth to the younger part of a wmf. 


Sugar of Roſes in various Figures. 
CLIP off the white of roſe- buds, and as them in 


the ſun. Having finely pounded an ounce of them, 


take a pound of loaf ſugar. Wet the ſugar in roſe- 
water, and boil it to a candy height. Put in your 
powder of roſes, and the juice of a lemon. Mix all 


well together, put it on a pie-plate, and cut it into 


lozenges, or make it into any figure you fancy, ſuch as 
men, women, or birds. If you want ornaments for 
your deſſert, you may gild or colour them to your 


ä in, 
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Different Sorts of Tarts. 


N the ſixteenth chapter of the firſt part of this work 
we have given ſufficient directions for making of 


puff paite for tarts, and alſo the method of making tarts 
as well as ples; what we have therefore here to men- 


tion concerns only tarts and puffs of the ſmaller kind. 
H you make ule of tin patties to bake in, butter them, 
3 and 
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and put a little cruſt all over them, otherwiſe you can- 
not take them out; but if you bake them in glaſs or 


china, you then need uſe only an upper-cruſt, as you 


will not then want to take them out when you ſend 


them to table. Lay fine ſugar at the bottom, then 


your cherries, plums, or whatever ſort you may 
want to put in them, and put ſugar at the top. Then 
put on your lid, and bake them in a flack oven. 


_ Mince-pies muſt be baked in tin patties, becauſe of 
taking them out, and puff paſte is beſt for them. Ap- 


ples and pears, intended to be put into tarts, muſt be 
pared, cut into quarters, and cored. Cut the quarters 
acroſs again, ſet them on a ſaucepan with as much 
water as will barely cover them, and let them ſimmer 
on a ſlow fire juſt till the fruit-be tender. Put a good 


piece of lemon-peel into the water with the fruit, and 


then have your patties ready. Lay fine ſugar at bot- 


'tom, then your fruit, and a little ſugar at top. -Pour 
over each tart a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-juice, and three 


tea-ſpoonfuls of the liquor they were boiled in. Then 
put on your lid, and bake them in a ſlack oven; Apri- 
cot tarts may be made the ſame, excepting that 
you muſt not put in any lemon-juice. When you 
make tarts of preſerved fruits, lay in your fruit, and 
put a very thin cruſt at top. Let.them be baked but a 
little while; and if you would have them very nice, 
have a large patty, the ſize of your intended tart. 
Make your ſugar-cruſt, roll it as thin as a halfpenny, 
then butter your patty, and cover it. Shape your 
upper-cruſt on a hollow thing made on purpoſe, the 
ſhape of your patty, and mark it with a marking-1ron 
for that purpoſe, in what ſhape you pleaſe, that it 
may be hollow and open to ſhew the fruit through it. 
Then bake your cruſt in a very ſlack oven, that you 
may not diſcolour ir, and have it criſp. When the 
cruſt be cold, very carefully take it out, and fill it 
with what fruit you pleaſe. Then lay on the lid, and 
your buſineſs will be done. 


Currauts, 
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Curranis, Cherries, Gooſeberries, and Africot Tarts. 


CURRANTS and raſ pberries make an excellent 
good tart, and do not require much baking. Cherries 
require but little baking: Gooſeberries, to look red, 
muſt ſtand a good while in the oven. Apricots, if 
green, require more baking than when ripe. Preſerved 
fruit, as damſons and bullace, require but a little baking. 
Fruit that is preſerved high, ſhould not be baked at 
all ; but the cruſt ſhould firſt be baked upon a tin of 
the ſize the tart is to be. Cut it with a marking-iron 
or not, and when cold take! it off, and lay it on the 
fruit. 


Ruben Tarts. 


TAKE the ftalks of the rhubarb that grows in the 


garden, peel it, and cut it into the ſize of a gooſe- 
berry, and make it as gooſeberry tart. 


Raſpberry Tart with Cream. | 
HAVING rolled out ſome thin puff paſte, lay it in 


a patty- pan; lay in ſome raſpberries, and ſtrew over 


them ſome very fine ſugar. Put on the lid, and bake 
it. Cut it open, and put in half a pint of cream, the 


| yolks of two or three eggs well beaten, and a little ſu- 
gar. Let it ſtand till it be cold before it is ſent to the 


oven. 
ee Tarts. 


HAVING blanched ſome almonds, beat them very 
fine ina mortar, with a little white wine and ſome ſugar 
(a pound of ſugar toa pound of almonds), ſome grated 
bread, a little nutmeg, ſome cream, and the juice of 


ſpinach to colour the almonds green. Bake it in a 


gentle oven; and when it is done, thicken it with 
candied orange or Citron. 


Green Almond Tarts. 


TAKE ſome almonds off the tree before they begin 
to ſhell; ſcrape off the down with a knife; have ready 
a pan with ſome cold ſpring water, and put them into 


it as faſt as they are done. Then put them into a ſkil- . 
let, with more ſpring water, over a very ſlow fire, till E. 2 
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it juſt fimmers. Change the water 1 and let them 


be in the laſt till they begin to be tender. Then take 


them out, and put them on a clean cloth, with another 


over them, and preſs them to make them quite 
dry. Then make a ſyrup with double refined ſugar, 


put them into it, and let them ſimmer a little. Do the 
ſame the next day, put them into a ſtone jar, and co- 
ver them very cloſe, for, if the leaſt air comes to them, 


they will turn black. The yellower they are before 
they are taken out of the water, the greener they will 
be after they are done. Put them into the ſugar cruſt, 
put the lid down cloſe, and let them be covered with 
ſyrup. Bake them in a moderate OVEN, 


Orange Tar ts. 


TAKE a Seville orange, and grate a little of the 
outſide rind off it; ſquecze the juice of it into a diſh, 
throw the peels into waten and change it often for four 
days. Then ſet a ſaucepan of water on the fire, and 
when it boils, put inthe oranges; but mind to change 


the water twice to take out the bitterneſs. When they 


be tender, wipe them very well, and beat them in a 
mortar till they be fine. Then rake their weight in 
double-refined ſugar, boil it into a ſyrup, and ſcum it 
very clean. Then put in the pulp, and boil it all 
together till it be clear, Let it ſtand to be cold, then 
put it into the tarts, and ſqueeze in the juice, Bake 
them in a quick oven. Good tarts are made with con- 
ſerve of orangcs. | 
Chocolate 3 


RASP a quarter of a pound of chocolate, a Aick 


of cinnamon, add ſome freſh lemon-peel grated, a 


little ſalt, and ſome ſugar. Take two od of 
fine flour, and the yolks of fix eggs well beaten, and 
mixed with ſome milk. Put all theſe into a ſtewpan, 
and let them be a little over the fire. Then put in a 
little lemon- peel cut ſmall, and let it ſtand to be cold. 


Beat up the whites of eggs enough to cover it, and put 
it in puff paſte. When it be baked, fift ſome ſugar 


over it, and glaze it with a ſalamander. | ; 
Angelica 
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An gelica Tarts. 


TAKE ſome golden pippins or nonpureils, pare and 
core them; take the ftalks of angelica, peel them, and 
cut them into ſmall pieces; apples and angelica, of 
each an equal quantity. Boil the apples in juſt water 
enough to cover them, with lemon-peel and fine ſugar. 
Do them very gently till they be a thin ſyrup, and then 
ſtrain it off. Put it on the fire, with the angelica in 
it, and let it boil ten minutes. Make a puff paſte, lay 
it at the bottom of the tin, and then a layer of apples 


and a layer of angelica till it be full. Bake them, but 


firſt fill them up with ſyrup. 


Spinach Tarts. 
SCALD ſome ſpinach in ſome boiling water, and 


drain it very dry. Chop it, and ſtew it in ſome butter 


and cream, with a very little ſalt, ſome ſugar, ſome 
bits of citron, and a very little orange-tlower water. 


Put it in very fine puff paſte. 


Petit Patties. 
THESE are a very pretty garniſh, and give a hand- 


ſome appearance to a large dith. Make a ſhort cruſt, 


roll it thick, and make them as big as the bowl of a 
ſpoon, and about an inch deep. Take a piece of veal 
big enough to fill the patty, and as much bacen and 
beef ſuet. Shred them all very fine, ſeaſon them with 
pepper and falt, and a little ſweet herbs. Put them 
into a little ſte wpan, keep turning them about, with a 
few muſhrooms chopped {mall, for eight or ten mi- 
nutes. Then fill your patties, and cover them with _ 
cruſt, Colour them with the yolk of an egg, and bake 
them. Some fill them with oyſters, for fiſh diſhes, or 
the milts of the fiſh pounded, and ſeaſoned with pep- 
per and ſalt. | : 


Curd Puffs. 


PUT a little rennet into two quarts of milk, and 
when it be broken, put it into a coarſe cloth to drain. 
Then rub the curd through a hair ſieve, and put to 
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it four unces of butter, ten ounces of bread, half a 


nutmeg a lemon peel grated, and a ſpoonful of wine. 

Sugar it to your taſte, rub your cups with butter, and 

put them for little more than half an e into theoven. 
| Sugar Puffs. | 

| BEAT the whites of ten eggs till they riſe to a high 


| froth. Then put them in a marble mortar or wooden 
bowl, and add as much double-refined ſugar as will 


make it thick; then rub it round the mortar for half 
an hour, put in a few carraway ſeeds, and take a ſheet 
of wafers, and lay it on as broad as a ſixpence, and as 


high as you can. Put them into a moderately-heated 


oven tor a quarter of an hour, and they will look as 


Wafers. 


TAKE a ſpoonful of orange- flower water, two 
ſpoonfuls of flour, two of ſugar, and the ſame of 
cream. Beat them well together for half an hour; 
then make your wafer-tongs hot, and pour a little of 


your batter in to cover the irons. Bake them on a 


ſtove fire, and as they be baking, roll them round a 


ſtick like a ſpiggot. When they be cold, they will be 


very criſp, and are very proper to ee eat with jellies, 
or with tea. 
Chocolate Puffs. 

HAVING beat and ſifted half a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, ſcrape into it an ounce of chocolate very 
fine, and mix them together. Beat the white of an 
egg to a very high froth, and ſtrew in your ſugar and 
chocolate. Keep beating it till it be as ſtiff as a paſte. 
Then ſugar your paper, drop them on the ſize of a 
ſix-pence, and bake them in a very ſlow oven. 


Almond Puffs. 


TAKE two ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch them, 


and. beat them very fine with orange-flower water. 
Beat the whites of three eggs to a very high froth, and 
then ſtrew in a little ſifted ſugar. Mix your almonds 


with your ſugar and eggs, and then add more * 
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till it be as thick as a paſte. Lay it in cakes, and 
bake it in a cool oven on paper. . 


„ Lemon Puffs. 
TAKE a pound of double refined ſugar, beat it, 


and ſift it through a fine ſieve. Put it into a bowl, 


with the juice of two lemons, and beat them together. 
Then beat the white of an egg to a very high froth. 
Put it into your bowl, beat it half an hour, and then 
put in three eggs, with two rinds of lemons grated. 
Mix it well up, and throw ſugar on your papers, drop 
on the puffs in ſmall drops, and bake them in an oven 


moderately hot. 
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CHA P. III. 
G 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


EFORE you begin to make any cake, take care 
B that all your ingredients be got ready to your hand. 
Beat up your eggs well, and then do not leave them to 
go about any thing elſe till your cake be finiſhed, as 
the eggs, by ſtanding unmixed, will require beating 
again, which will contribute to make your cake heavy. 
If you intend to put butter in your cakes, be ſure to 
beat it to a fine cream before you put in your ſugar, 
otherwiſe it will require double the beating, and after 
all will not anſwer the purpoſe ſo well. Cakes made 
with rice, ſeeds, or plums, are beſt baked in wooden 
garths ; for, when baked either in pots or tins, the out- 
{ide of the cakes will be burned, and will beſides be fo 
much confined, that the heat cannot - penetrate into 


the middle of the cake, which will prevent it from 


riſing. All kinds of cakes muſt be baked in a good 
oven, heated according to the ſize of your cake. 


A rich Cake, 
TAKE ſeven pounds of currants waſhed and rub- 
bed, four pounds of flour dried and fifted, ſix pounds 
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of the beſt freſh butter, and two pounds of Jordan al⸗ 


monds, blanched and beaten with orange- flower wa. 
ter till fine; four pounds of eggs, but leave out the 
whites ; three pounds of double-refined ſugar beaten 
and ſifted ; a quarter of an ounce of mace, the ſame 
of cloves and cinnamon, and three large nutmegs, all 
beaten fine; a little ginger, half a pint of ſack, half a 
pint of French brandy, and ſweetmeats, ſuch as 
orange, lemon,. and citron, to your liking. Before 
you mix your ingredients, work your butter to a 
cream. Then put in your ſugar, and work them well 
together. Let your eggs be well beaten and ſtrained 
through a ſieve: work in your almonds, then put in 


your eggs, and beat. them together till they look white 


and thick. Then put in your ſack, brandy, and 
ſpices; ſhake in your flour by degrees; and when 
your oven be ready, put in your currants and ſweet- 
meats, as you put it in your hoop. Put it into a quick 


oven, and four hours will bake it. Remember to keep 


beating ii with your hand all the time you be mixing 
it; and when your currants be well waſhed and 
cleaned, let them be kept before the fire, that they 
may go warm into the cake. This quantity will bake 
beſt in two hoops, it being too la: ge for one. 


Plum Cake. 


TO a pound and a half of fine flour well dried, put 
the ſame quantity of butter, three quarters of a pound 
of currants waſhed and well picked ; ſtone and ſlice 


half a pound of raiſins, eighteen ounces of ſugar beat 
and ſiſted, and fourteen eggs, leaving out half the 
whites ; ſhred. the peel of a large lemon exceedingly 


fine, three ounces of candied orange, the ſame of le- 
mon, a tea-ſpoanful of beaten mace, half a nutmeg 
grated, a tea-cupful of brandy, or white wine, and 
four ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water. Firſt work the 
butter with your hand to a cream, then beat your ſu- 
gar well in, whiſk your eggs for half an hour, then mix 
them with your ſugar and butter, and put in your flour 
and ſpices. The whole will take an hour and a half 


e 


* 
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beating. When your oven be ready, mix in lightly 


your brandy, fruit, and ſweetmeats, then put it into 
your hoop, and bake it two hours and a half. 


PTL . ite Plum Cakes, . 

TAKE two pounds of flour well dried, half that 
quantity of ſugar bcaten and fitted, a pound of butter, 
a quarter of an ounce of nutmegs, the ſame of mace, 
ſi teen eggs, two pounds and a half of currants picked 
and waſhed, half a pound of ſweet almonds, the ſame 
of candied lemon, half a pint of ſack or brandy, and 
three ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water. Beat your 


butter to a cream, put in your ſugar, beat the whites 


of your eggs half an hour, and mix them with your 


' ſugar and butter. Then beat your yolks half an hour, 


and mix them with your whites, which will take two 
hours beating. Put in your flour a little before your 
oven be ready, and juſt before you put it into your 
hoop, mix together lightly your currants, and all your 
other ingredients. It will take two hours baking. 


A Pound Cake. 
BEAT a pound of butter in an earthen pan with 
your hand one way, till it be like a fine thick cream. 
Then have ready twelve eggs; but leave out half the 
whites : beat them well; then beat them up with the 


butter, a pound of flour beat in it, a pound of fugar, 


and a tew carraways. Beat all well together with your 
hand for an hour, or you may beat it with a wooden 
ſpoon. Put all into a buttered pan, and bake it in a 
quick oven for one hour. 


| Rice Cakes. | 
BEAT the yolks of fifteen eggs for near half an 


hour with a whiſk. Put to them ten ounces of loaf 


lugar ſifted fine, and beat it well in. Then put in 
half a pound of rice flour, a little orange-water or 
brandy, and the rinds of two lemons grated. Then 
put in ſeven whites (having firſt beaten them well near 
an hour with a wiſk), and beat them all well together 
| | | | tor 
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for a quarter of an hour. Then put them in a hoop, 


and ſet them for half an hour in a quick oven. 


Cream Cakes. 


| TAKE the whites of nine eggs, and beat them to a 


ſtiff froth. Stir it gently with a ſpoon, leſt the froth 
ſhould fall; and to every white of an egg grate the 
rinds of two lemons. Shake in ſoftly a ſpoonful of 
double-refined ſugar, ſifted fine; lay a wet ſheet of 


paper on a tin, and with a ſpoon drop the froth in 


little lumps on it, at the ſame diſtance from each 
other. Sift a good quantity of ſugar over them, ſet 
them in an oven after brown bread,. then make the 
oven cloſe up, and the froth will riſe. They will be 
baked enough as ſoon as they be coloured. Then 


take them out, and put two bottoms together; lay them 


on a ſteve, and ſet them to dry in a cool oven. If 
you chooſe it, you may, before you cloſe the bottoms 
together to dry, lay raſpberry-jwam, or any kind of 
ſweetmeats between them. | 


Macaroons. 


TAKE a pound of ſweet almonds blanched and 
beaten, and put to them a pound of ſugar, and a little 
roſe-water to keep them from oiling. Then beat the 
whites of ſeven eggs to a froth, and put them in, and 


beat them well together. Drop them on wafer-paper, 


grate ſugar over them, and put them into the oven. 


Lemon Biſcuits. 
TAKE the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of five, 


and beat them well together, with four. {poonfuls of 


orange-flower water, til] they froth up. Then put in 
a pound of loaf-ſugar ſifted, beat it one way for halt 
an hour or more, put in half a pound of flour, with the 
raſpings of two lemons, and the pulp of a ſmall one. 
Butter your tin, and bake it in a quick oven ; but do 
not ſtop up the mouth at firſt, for fear it ſhould ſcorch. 
Duſt it with ſugar before you put it into the oven. 


Frenck 


oop, 


. Beka. 


TAKE a pair of clean ſcales; in one ſcale pot three 
new-laid eggs, and in the other the ſame weight of 
dried flour. Have ready the ſame weight of fine 
powdered ſugar. Firſt beat up the whites of the eggs 
well with a whiſk, till they be of a fine froth. Then 


whip in half an ounce of candied lemon-peel cut very 


thin and fine, and beat well. Then by degrees whip 
in the flour and ſugar; then put in the yolks, and with 
a ſpoon temper them well together, Then ſhape your 
biſcuits on fine white paper with your ſpoon, and 
throw powdered ſugar over them. Bake them in a 
moderate oven, not too hot, giving them a fine colour 
oa the top. When they be baked, with a fine knife 
cut them off from the paper, and lay them up for uſe 


in dry boxes. 


Shonge Biſcuits. 
TAKE twelve eggs, and beat the yolks of them for 


half an hour. Then put in a pound and a half of 


ſugar beat and ſifted, and whiſk it well till you ſee it 
riſe in bubbles. Then beat the whires to a ſtrong froth, 


and whiſk them well with your ſugar and yolks. Beat 


in fourteen ounces of flour, with the rinds of two le- 
mons grated. Bake them in tin moulds buttered, and 
let them have a hot oven, but do not. ſtop the mouth of 
it. They will take half an hour baking; but remem- 
ber to ſift pounded ſugar over them before you put 


them into the oven; 


Drofe Biſcuits. 


TAKE the whites of ſix eggs, and the yolks of ten. 
Beat them up with a ſpoonful of roſe-water for half an 
hour, and then put in ten ounces of beaten and ſifted 
loaf ſugar. Whiſk them well for half.an hour, and 


then add an ounce of carraway ſeeds cruſhed a little, 


and ſix ounces of fine flour. Whiſk in your flour 
gently, drop them. on wafer papers, and bake them in 
an oven moderately heated, 


| Shaniſ/h 
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S pan Biſcuits. 


- TAKE the yolks of cight eggs, and beat hom half 
an hour, and then beat in eight ſpoonfuls of ſugar, 
Beat the whites to a ſtrong froth, and then beat them 
well with your yolks and ſugar near half an hour. Put 
in four ſpoonfuls of flour, and a little lemon- peel cut 
exceedingly fine. Bake them on papers. 


Common Biſcuits. 


TAKE eight eggs, and beat them half an hour, 
Then put in a pound of beaten and ſifted ſugar, with 
the rind of a lemon grated. Whiſk it an hour, or till 
it looks light, and then put in a pound of flour, with a 
little roſe-water. Sugar them over, and bake them in 
tins or on papers. 1 


Gingerbread tits. 


TAKE three pounds of flour, a pound of ſugar, the 
ſame quantity of butter rolled. in very fine, two ounces 
of ginger beat fine, and a large nutmeg grated. Then 
take a pound of treacle, a quarter of a | pint of cream, 
and make them warm together. Make up the bread 
ſtiff, roll it out, and make it up into thin cakes. Cut 
them out with a tea- cup or ſmall glaſs, or roll them 
round like nuts, and bake them 1 in a ſlack oven on tin 
plates. 

Crock Caſis. 


HAVING gathered as many codlings as you want, 
Juſt before they be ripe, green them in the ſame man- 
ner as for preſerving. Then rub them over with a 
little oiled butter, g grate double-refined ſugar over them, 
and ſet them in the oven till they look bright, and 
ſparkle like froſt. Then take them out, and put them 
into a china diſh. Make a very fine cuſtard, and pour 
it round them. Stick ſingle flowers in every apple, 
and ſerve them up. This 1s, for either dinner or ſup- 
per, a pretty corner diſh. 


Black Cas. 
TAKE out the cores, and cut into halves twelve 
large apples. Place them on a thin patty- pan as cloſe'y 
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as they can lie, with the flat ſide downwards. Squeeze 


a lemon into two ſpoonfuls of orange- flower water, and 
pour it over them. Shred ſome lemon peel fine, and 
throw over them, and grate fine ſugar over all. Set 
them in a quick oven, and half an hour will do them. 
Throw fine ſugar all over the diſh, when you ſend to 


table. 


Bath Cakes. 


TAKE a pound of butter, and rub.it into an equal 
weight of flour, with a ſpoonful of good barm. Warm 
ſome cream, and make it into a light paſte, Set it to 
the fire to riſe, and when you make them up, take four 
ounces of carraway comfits, work part of them in, and 
ſtrew the reſt 'on the top. Make them into a round 
cake, the ſize of a French roll. Bake them on ſheet 
tins, and they. will eat well hot for breakfaſt, or at tea 
in the afternoon. 


a 


Portugal Cakes. | 
TAKE a pound of fine flour, and mix it with a 


pound of beaten and ſifted loaf ſugar. Then rub it 


into a pound of pure ſweet butter till it be thick like 
grated white bread. Then put to it two ſpoonfuls of 
roſe-water, two of ſack, and ten eggs. Whip them well 
with a whiſk, and mix into it eight ounces of currants. 
Mix all well together, butter the tin pans, and fill them 


about half full, and bake them. Tf they be made with- 


out currants they will keep half a year. Add a pound 
of almonds blanched, and beat them with roſe-water, 
as above directed, but leave out the flour. 


$4; eroſbury Cakes. 


BEAT half a pound of butter to a fine cream, and 
put in the ſame weight of flour, one egg, {ix ounces of 
beaten and ſifted loaf ſugar, and half an ounce of car- 
raway ſeeds. Mix them into a paſte, roll them thin, 
and cur them round with a ſmall glaſs or little tins; 
prick them, lay them on ſheets of tin, and bake them 
in a ſlow oven. 


Saffron 


E 
| Saffron Cakes. 
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TAKE a quartern of fine flour, a pouhd and a half 


of butter, three ounces of carraway ſeeds, fix eggs well 
beaten, a quarter of an ounce of cloves and mace finely 
beaten together, a little cinnamon pounded, a pound of 


ſugar, a little roſe-water and ſaffron, a pint and a half 


of yeſt, anda quart of milk. Mix all together lightly 
with your hands in this manner: Firſt boil your milk 
and butter, then ſkim off the butter, and mix it with 
your flour and a little of the milk. Stir the yeſt into 
the reſt, and ſtrain it. Mix it with the flour, put in 
your ſeeds and ſpice, roſe- water, tincture of ſaffron, 
ſugar, and eggs. Beat it all well up lightly with your 
hands, and bake it in a hoop or pan well buttered. It 
will take an bour and a half in a quick oven. If you 
chooſe it, you may leave out the ſeeds ; and ſome think 
the cake 1s better without them. 


Pruſſian Cakes. 

TAKE half a pound of dried flour, a pound of 
beaten and ſifted ſugar, the yolks and whites of ſeven 
eggs beaten ſeparately, the juice of a lemon, the peels 
of two finely grated, and half a pound of almonds beat 


fine with roſe-water. As ſoon as the whites be beat to 


a froth, put in the yolks, and every thing elſe, except 
the flour, and beat them together for half an hour. 
Shake in the flour juſt before you ſet it into the oven; 
and be ſure to remember to beat the yolks and whites 
of your eggs ſeparately, or your cake will be heavy. 


Afr icot Cakes. 
SCALD a pound of nice ripe apricots, and peel them, 


and take out the ſtones as ſoon as you find the ſkin 


will come oft. Then beat them in a mortar to a pulp; 
boil half a pound of double-refined ſugar, with a 
ſpoonful of water, and ſkim it exceedingly well. Then 
put in the pulp of your apricots, let them ſimmer a 
quarter of an hour over a ſlow fire, and ſtir it ſoftly all 


the time. Then pour it into ſhallow flat glaſſes, turn 
| them 
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them out upon glaſs plates, put them into a ſtove, and 
turn them once a day till they be dry. e 


Quince Cakes. 


TAKE a pint of the ſyrup of quinces, and a quart 
or two of raſpberries. Boil and clarify them over a 
entle fire, taking care to ſkim it as often as may be 
neceſſary. Then a pound and a half of ſugar, and 
as much more, brought to a candy height, which muſt 
be poured in hot. Conſtantly ſtir the whole about till 
it be almoſt cold, and then ſpread it on plates, and cut 
it out into cakes. | 


Orange Cakes. 


QTVARTER what quantity you pleaſe of Seville 
oranges that have very good rinds, and boil them in 
two or three waters until they be tender, and the bitter- 
neſs gone off. Skim them, and then lay them on a 
clean napkin to dry. Take all the ſkins and ſeeds out 
of the pulp with a knife, ſhred the peels fine, put them 
to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather more than 
their weight of fine ſugar into a toſſing-pan, with juſt 
as much water as will diffolve 1t. Boll it till it becomes 
a perfect ſugar, and then, by degrees, put in your 
orange-peels and pulp. Stir them well before you ſet 
them on the fire; boil it very gently till it looks clear 
and thick, and then put them into flat-bottomed glaſſes. 
Set them in a ſtove, and keep them in a conſtant and 
moderate heat ; and when they be candied on the top, 
turn them out upon glaſſes. 


Lemon Cakes. 


TAKE the whites of ten eggs, put to them three 
ſpoonfuls of roſe or orange-flower water, and beat them 
an hour with a whiſk. Then put in a pound of beaten 
and ſifted ſugar, and grate into it the rind of a lemon. 
When it be well mixed, put in the juice of half a lemon, 
and the yolks of ten eggs beat ſmooth. Juſt before 
you put it into the oven, ſtirin three quarters of a pound 
of flour, butter your pan, put it into a moderate oven, 
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and an hour will bake it. You may, if you chooſe i It, 
make 01 ange cakes in the ſame manner. | 


Bride Cakes. 


TAKE two pounds of loaf ſugar, four pounds of 


freſh butter, and the ſame quantity of fine well-dried 
flour; pound and ſift fine a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
the ſame of nutmegs, and to every pound of flour put 
eight eggs: waſh four pounds of currants, and pick them 
well, and dry them before the fire; blanch a pound of 
ſweet almonds, and cut them lengthways very thin; a 
pound of citron, a pound of cancied orange, the fame 
of candied lemon, and half a pint of brandy. Firſt 
work the butter to a cream with your hand, then beat in 
your ſugar a quarter of an hour, and beat the whites of 
your eggs to a very ſtrong froth. Mix them with your 


ſugar and butter, beat your yolks half a hour at eaſt, 


and mix them with your cake. Then putin your flour, 
mace, and nutmeg, and keep beating it well till your 
oven be ready. Put in your brandy, and beat your 
currants and almonds lightly in. Tie three ſheets of 
paper round the bottom or your hoop, to Keep it from 
running out, and rub it well with bucter. Then put in 
your cake, and lay your ſcetmcats in three layers, with 
ſome cake between every layer. As Hon as it be riſen 
and coloured, cover it with paper before your oven be 
covered up. It muſt be baked three hours. If you 


chooſe to put an icing on it, you will find directions for 


that purpoſe in the lait article of this chapter. 


Little Fine Cakes. 

TAKE a pound of butter beaten to a cream, a pound 

and a quarter of flour, a pound” of ſugar beat fine, 4 
ound of currants clean waſhed and picked, and the 
yolks of 1ix and the whites of four eggs. Bear them 
fine, and mix the flour, ſugar, and eggs, by degrees, 
into the butter. Bear all well with both hands, and make 
them into little cakes. Or you may make chem thus: 
Take a pound of fiour, and half a pound of ſugar, 4 
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half a pound of butter with your hand, and mix them 
well together. | 
Snow Balls. x 

PARE and take out the cores of five large baking | 
apples, and fill the holes with orange or quince mar- 
malade. - Then make ſome good hot paſte, roll your 
apples in it, and make your cruſt of an equal thickneſs. 
Put them in a tin dripping-pan, bake them in a mode- 


rate oven, and when you take them out, make icing 
for them the ſame as directed in the laſt article of this 


chapter. Let your'icing be about a quarter of an inch 


thick, and ſet them at a good diſtance from the fire 


till they be hardened ; but take care you do not let them 
brown. Put one in the middle of a dith, and 1 
others round it. | FT 

L. itile Plum Cakes. 

TAKE half a pound of ſugar finely poder two 
pounds of flour well dried, four yolks and two whites 
of eggs, half a pound of butter waſhed with roſe- water, 
ſix ſpoonfuls of cream warmed, and a pound and a 
half of currants unwaſhed, but picked and rubbed very 


clean in a cloth. Mix all well together, then make 


them up into cakes, bake them in a hot oven, and let 


them ſtand half an hour till they be coloured on both 


ſides. Then take down the oven lid, and let them ſtand 
to ſmoke. You muſt rub the butter well into the flour, 
then the eggs and cream, and then the currants:. e 


|  Ratafia Cakes. 1 
FIRST blanch, and then beat half a pound of fweet 


almonds and the ſame quantity of bitter almonds, in 


fine orange, roſe, or ratafia water, to keep the almonds 
from oiling. Take a pound of fine ſugar pounded and 
ſifted, and mix it with your almonds. Have ready the 
whites of four eggs well beaten, and mix them lightly 
with the almonds and ſugar. Put it intoa preſerving- 


pan, and ſet it over a moderate fire. Keep ſtirring it 


one way until it be pretty hot, and when it be a little 
cool, roll it in ſmall rolls, and cut it into thin cakes. 


Vip your hands in flour, and ſhake them on them; 


Y _ _ 


LET 
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a pound of currants waſhed and picked, grate a 1 
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give each of them a light tap with your finger, and put 
them on ſugar papers. ſuſt before you put them into 


a ſlow oven ſift a little ſugar over them. 


tr Nuns Cakes. 
TAKE four pounds of the fineſt flour, and three 
pounds of double-refined fugar beaten and ſifted. Mix 


them well together, and let them ſtand before the fire 


till you have prepared your other materials. Then beat 
four pounds of butter with your hand till it be as ſoft 
as cream ; beat the yolks of thirty-five eggs and the 
whites of ſixteen, ſtrain off your eggs from the treads, 
and beat them and the butter together till they be finely 
incorporated. Put in four or five ſpoonfuls of orange- 
flower or roſe-water, and beat it again. Then take your 
flour and ſugar, with ſix ounces of earraway ſeeds, and 
ſtre w them in by degrees, beating it up for two hours 
together. You may put in as much tincture of cinna- 
mon as you pleaſe. Then butter your hoop, and let it 
ſtand' three hours in a moderate oven. When you beat 
butter, you muſt always obferve to do it with a cool 


hand, and always beat it in a deep earthen diſh one way. 


þ9 £6 Seed Cakes. | 
"TAKE a pound of ſugar beaten and ſifted, the 
fame quantity of butter, the ſame of well-dried flour, 
two ounces of carraway feeds, eight eggs, a nutmeg 
grated, and its weight of cinnamon. Firft beat your 
butter to a cream, then put in your ſugar ; beat the 
whites of your eggs half an hour, and mix them with 
your ſugar and butter. Then beat the yolks half an 
hour, and put the whites to them. A little before it 
goes to the oven, beat in your flour, ſpices, and ſeeds. 
The whole will take two hours beating. Put it into 
your hoop, and bake it two hours in a quick oven. 


| Queen Cakes. | | 
BE Ax and fift a pound of loaf ſugar, take a pound 
of well-dried flour, a pound of butter, eight eggs, half 


an 


I 


| 
1 
s 
. 
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and the ſame quantity of mace and cinnamon. Work 
your butter to a cream, and put in your ſugar. : Beat 
the whites of your eggs near half an hour, and mix 
them with your ſugar and butter. Then beat your 
yolks near half an hour, and put them to your butter. 
Beat them exceedingly well together, and when they 
be ready for the oven, put in your flour, ſpice, and cur- 
rants. Sift a little ſugar over them, and bake them in 
tins. | 5 
Currant Cakes. 


DRY well before the fire a pound and a half of fine 
flour, take a pound of butter, half a pound of fine loaf 
ſugar well beaten and fifted, four yolks of eggs, four 
ſpoonfuls of roſe- water, the ſame of ſack, a little mace 
and a nutmeg grated, Beat 'the eggs well, and put 
them to the roſe-water and ſack. Then put to them the 
ſugar and butter. Work them all together, ſtrew in 
the currants and flour, having taken care to have them 
ready warmed for mixing. Vou may make ſix or eight 
cakes of them; but mind to bake them of a fine brown, 
and pretty criſp. iT ©: ; | 

PUT half a pint of warm milk to three quarters of 
a pound of fine flour, and mix in it two or three ſpoon- 
tuls of light barm. Cover it up, and ſet it before the 
fire an hour, in order to make itriſe. Work into the 
paſte four ounces of ſugar, and the ſame quantity of 
butter, Make it into whigs with as little flour as poſ- 
ſible, and a few ſeeds, and bake them in a quick oven. 


Icings for Cakes. | 

TAKE a pound of double-refined ſugar pounded 
and ſifted fine, and mix it with the whites of twenty- 
four eggs, in an earthen pan. Whiſk them well for two 
or three hours till it looks whfte and thick, and then, 
with a thin broad board, or bunch of feathers, ſpread 
it all over the top and ſides of the cake. Set it at a 
proper diſtance before a clear fire, and keep turning 
it continually that ig may not turn colcur ; but a cool 
2 | oven 
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oven is beſt, where an hour will harden it. Or you 
may make your icing thus: Beat the whites of three 
eggs to a ſtrong froth, beat a pound of Jordan al- 
monds very. fine with roſe-water, and mix your al- 
monds with the eggs lightly together, then beat a pound 
of loaf ſugar very fine, and put it in by degrees. When 
your cake be enough, take it out, lay on your icing, 
and proceed as above Ae 


CH A p. IV. 
cus TARDS and CHEESECAKES. 


Preliminary Hints and Obfervations. 


3 2 greateſt care muſt be taken in the making of 
cuſtards, that your toſſing- pan be well tinned ; 

and always remember to put a ſpoonful of water into 
your pan, to prevent your ingredients ſtic king to the 
bottom of it; and what we have here ſaid of cuſtards, 
muſt be attended to in the making of creams, of which 
we ſhall treat in the next chapter. Cheeſecakes muſt 
not be made long before they be put into the oven, 
particularly almond or lemon cheeſecakes, as ſtand- 
ing long will make them grow oily, and give them a 


diſagreeable appearance. They ſhould always be 


baked in ovens of a moderate heat; for if the oven be 
too hot, it will burn them, and ſpoil their beauty, and 
too ſlack an oven will make them look black and 
heavy. This is a matter, however, for which no pre- 
ciſe rules can be given, and can be learned only by 
cautious practice, and the niceſt obſervations. 


Baked Cuſtar 2s. 


BOIL a pint of cream with ſome mace and cinnas 


mon, and when it be cold, take four yolks and two 
whites of eggs, a little roſe and orange- flower water 
and ſack, and nutmeg and ſugar to your palate. Mix 
them well together, and bake them in eus. 
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Almond Cuftards. 


BLANCH and beat a quarter of a pound of al- 
monds very fine, take a pint of cream, and two ſpoon- 
fuls of roſe-water. Then ſweeten it to your palate, 
and beat up the yolks of four eggs. Stir all together 


one way over the fire till it be thick, and then pour | 


it into cups. 
Plain Cuſtards. 


SET a quart of good cream over a ſlow fire, with a 
little cinnamon, and four ounces of ſugar. When it 


has boiled, take it off the fire, beat the yolks of eight 


eggs, and put to them a ſpoonful of orange. flower wa- 
ter, to prevent the cream from cracking. Stir them in 
by degrees as your cream cools, put the pan over a 
very ſlow fire, ſtir it carefully one way till it be almoſt 


boiling, and then pour it into cups. 


Or you may make your cuſtards in this manner: 


Take a quart of new milk, ſweeten it to your taſte, beat 


up well the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of four. 
Stir them into the milk, and bake it in china baſons. 
Or put them in a deep china diſh, and pour boiling 
water round them, till the water be better than half 
way up their ſides; but take care the water does not 
boil too faſt, leſt it ſhould get into your cups, and ſpoil 


your cuſtards. 


Orange Cuſtards. 


HAVING boiled very tender the rind of half a 
Seville orange, beat it in a mortar till it be very fine, 


put to it a ſpoonful of the beſt brandy, the juice of a 


Seville orange, four ounces of loaf ſugar, and the 
yolks of four eggs. Beat them all well togerher for 
ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pint 0 
boiling cream. Keep beating them till they be cold, 
then put them in cuſtard cups, and ſet them in an 
carthen diſh of hot water. Let them ſtand till they 
be ſet, then take them out, and ſtick preſerved orange 
on the top. They may be er ed up either hot or 
cold. 
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Lemon Cuſtards. 


"TAKE half a pound of double-refined ſugar, the 
Juice of two lemons, the out-rind of one pared very 


thin, the inner-rind of one boiled tender and rubbed 


through a ſieve, and a pint of white wine. Let them 
boil a-good while, then take out the peel and a little of 


the liquor, and ſet it to cool. Pour the reſt into the 


diſh you intend for it, beat four yolks and two whites 


of eggs, and mix them with your cold liquor. Strain 
them into your diſh, ſtir them well up together, and 


ſet them on a ſlow fire in boiling water. When it be 
enough, grate the rind of a lemon all over the top, 
and you may brown it over with a hot ſalamander. 
'This, like the former, may be eaten either hot or cold, 


Beeſt Cuftards. 


SE a pint of beeſt over the fire, with a little cin- 
namon, or three bay- leaves, and let it be boiling hot. 


Then take it off, and have ready mixed a ſpoonful of 


flour, and the ſame of thick cream. Pour the hot 
beeſt upon it by degrees, mix it exceedingly well to- 
gether, and ſweeten it to your taſte. You may bake it 
in either cruſts or cups. | En | 


_ Cheeſecakes. 


PUT a ſpoonful of rennet into a quart of new milk, 


and ſet it near the fire, Let the milk be blood warm, 


and when it be broken, drain the curd through a coarſe 


ſieve. Now and then break the curd gently with your 
fingers, and rub into it a quarter of a pound of butter, 
the ſame quantity of ſugar, a nutmeg, and two Naples 
biſcuits grated; the yolks of four eggs and the white 
of one, and an ounce of almonds well beaten, with two 
ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, and the ſame of ſack. Clean 


fix ounces of currants well, and put them into your 


curd, Mix all well together, and ſend it to the oven. 
Citron Cheeſecakes. | 


BEAT the yolks of four eggs, and mix them with 
a quart of boiled cream. When it be cold, ſet it on the 


fire, 


0. 


its bitter taſte. 
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fire, and let it boil till it curds. Blanch ſome almonds, 


beat them with orange flower water, put them into the 


cream, with a few Naples biſcuits, and green citron 
ſhred fine. Sweeten it to your taſte, and bake them 
in cups. | 

Lemon Cheeſecakes.. 

BOIL very tender the peel of two large lembns, and 
pound it well in a mortar, with a quarter of a pound 
of loaf ſugar, the yolks of ſix eggs, half a pound of 
freſh butter, and a little curd beat fine. Pound and 


mix all together, lay a puff paſte on your patty-pans, 
fill them half full, and bake them. Orange cheeſe. 


| cakes are done the ſame way; but then you muſt 


boil the peel in two or three waters, to deprive it of 


Almoud Cheeſecakes. 
BLANCH four ounces of Jordan almonds, and 


put them into cold water. Beat them with roſe- water, 


in a marble mortar or wooden bowl, and put to it ſour 
ounces of ſugar, and the yolks of four eggs beat fine. 
Work it in the bowl or mortar till it becomes frothy 
and white, and then make a rich puff paſte in this man- 
ner: Take half a pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and rub a little of the butter into the flour. 
Mix it ſtiff with a little cold water, then roll your paſte 


ſtraight out, throw over it a little flour, and lay over it 


one-third of your butter in thin bits. Throw a little 


more flour over the butter, and do fo for three times. 


Then put your paſte in your tins, fill them, grate ſu- 
gar over r them, and put them in a gentle oven to bake. 


Curd Cheeſecakes. 
BEAT half a pint of good curds with ſour eggs, | 


_ three ſpoonfuls of rich cream, half a nutmeg grated, 


and a ſpoonful of ratifia, roſe, or orange water. Pur 


to them a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and half a 


pound of currants well waſhed and dried before the 
tire, Mix them all well together, put a good cruſt 
into your patty-pans, and bake them. 

; 1 
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| Bread Cheeſecake, 


. HAVING fliced a penny loaf as thin as poſſible, 


pour on it a pint of boiling cream, and ler it ſtand two 
hours. Then take eight eggs, half a pound of butter, 
and a nutmeg grated. Beat them well together, and 
PE in half a pound of currants well waſhed and dried 

efore the fire, and a ſpoonful of white wine or brandy. 
Then bake them in patty-pans or raiſed cruſt. 


Rice Cheeſecakes. 


TAKE four ounces of rice, and having boiled it 
till it be tender, put it in a ſieve to drain. Then put 


in four eggs well beaten, half a pound of butter, half 


a pint of cream, ſix ounces of ſugar, a nutmeg grated, 
a a glaſs of brandy or ratifia water. Beat them all 
well together, and put them into raiſed cruſts, and 


bake them. 
Fine Cheeſecakes. 


WARM a pint of cream, and put to it five quarts 
of milk warm from the cow. Then put to it renner, 
give it a ſtir about, and when it be turned, put the 
curd into a linen cloth or bag. Let it drain well away 
from the whey, but do not ſqueeze it too much. Then 
put it into a mortar, and break the curd as fine as but- 


ter. Put to the curd half a pound of ſweet almonds 


. blanched and beat exceedingly fine, and half a pound 
of macaroons beat very fine; but if you have no ma- 
caroons, uſe Naples biſcuits. Then add to it the 
yolks of nine eggs beaten, a nutmeg grated, two per- 
fumed plums difſolved in roſe or orange-flower water, 
and half a pound of fine ſugar. Mix all well together, 
then melt a pound and a quarter of butter, and ſtir it 
well in. Then make a puff paſte in this manner: 

Take a pound of fine flour, wet it with cold water, 
roll it out, put into it by degrees a pound of freſh but- 


ter, and thake a little flour on each coat as you roll it. 


Then proceed to finiſh your cake in the manner before 
directed. If you have any diſlike to the perfumes 


plums, you may leave them out. 
CHAP, 
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Steeple Cream. 


AKE two ounces of i ivory, 5 five ounces of 
hartſhorn, and put them in a ſtone bottle. Fill 


it up to the neck with water, and put in a ſmall quan- 


tity of gum - arabic and gum tragacanth, Then tie up 
the bottle very cloſe, and ſet it into a pot of water, 


with hay at the bottom of it. Let it ſtand fix hours, 


then take it out, and let it ſtand an hour before you 


open it, leſt it fly i in your face. Then ſtrain it, and it 
will be a ſtrong jelly. Take a pound of blanched al- 


monds beat very fine, and mix it with a pint of thick 
cream. Let it ſtand a little, then ſtrain it out, and 
mix it with a pound of jelly. Set it over the fire till 
it be ſcalding hot, and ſweeten it to your taſte with 
double-refined ſugar. Then take it off, put in a little 
amber, and' pour it into ſmall high gallipots like a ſu- 


gar- loaf at top. When they be cold, turn them our, 


and lay cold whipt cream about them in heaps. Take 


care that it be not ſuffered to boil after me cream be 


put into it. 
Pilachio Cream. 
TAKE out the kernels of half a pound of viſtachis 
nuts, and beat them in a mortar with a ſpoonful of 
brandy. Put them into a toſſing-pan, with a pint of 


good cream, and the yolks of two eggs beat fine. Stir 


it gently over a flow fire till it grows thick, and then 
put it into a china ſoup-plate. When it grows cold, 
ſtick it all over with ſmall pieces of the nuts, and it 


will be ready for table. 


Flart/horn Chas 


BOIL four ounces of hartſhorn ſhavings in three 
pints of water till it be reduced to half a pint, and run 


 tthrough a jelly-bag. Then put to it a pint of cream, 


and let it juſt boil up. Put it into jelly-glaſſes, let it 
ſtand 
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ſtand till it be cold, and then, by dipping your glaſſes 


into ſcalding water, it will ſlip out whole. Then ſtick 
them all over with ſlices of almonds cut lengthways. 


It eats well, like flummery, with white wine and ſugar. 


Burus Cream. ä 
TAKE a little lemon-peel ſhred fine, and boil it 
with a pint of cream and ſome ſugar. Then take the 
yolks of fix eggs and the whites of four, and beat them 
ſeparately. . Put in your eggs as ſoon as your cream 


be cooled, with a ſpoonful of orange-flower water, 


and one of fine flour. Set it over the fire, keep ſtirring 
it till it be thick, and then put it into a diſh. When 


it be cold, ſift a quarter of a pound of fine ſugar all 


over it, and ſalamander it till it be very brown. 


. Barley Cream. | | 

BOIL a ſmall quantity of pearl-barley in milk and 
water till it be tender, and then ſtrain the liquor from 
it. Put your barley into a quart of cream, and let it 
boil a little. Then take the whites of five eggs, and 
the yolk of one, beaten with a ſpoonful of fine flour, 


and two ſpoonfuls of orange- flower water. Then take 


the cream off the fire, mix in the eggs by degrees, and 
ſet it over the fire again to thicken. Then ſweeten 
it to your taſte, and pour it into baſons for uſe. 


Ice Cream. 


TAKE twelve ripe apricots, pare, ſtone, and ſcald 

them, and beat them fine in a marble mortar. Put to 
them fix ounces of double- refined ſugar, a pint of 
ſcalding cream, and work it through a hair ſieve. Put 
it into a tin that has a cloſe cover; and ſet it in a tub 
of ice broken ſmall, and a large quantity of ſalt put 
among it. When you ſee your cream grows thick 
round the edges of your tin, ſtir it, and ſet it in again 
till it grows quite thick, When your cream be all 
frozen up, take it out of your tin, and put it into the 
mould you intend it to be turned out of. Then put 
on the lid, and have ready another tub, with ſalt and 


Xe 
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ice in it as before. Put your mould in the middle, 
and lay your ice under and over it. Let it ſtand four 


or five hours, and dip your tin in warm water When 
you turn it out; but if it be ſummer, remember not 
to turn it out till the moment you want it. If you 
have not apricots, any other fruit will anſwer the pur- 


poſe, provided you take care to work them very fine 


in yr mortar. 
| A. Trifle. | 
COVER the bottom of a diſh or bowl with Naples 
biſcuits broken into pieces, macaroons broken in 


half, and ratafia cakes. Juſt wet them all through with 


ſack, then make a good bolled cuſtard, not too thick, 


and when cold, put it over it, and then a ſyllabub over 


that. You may garniſh it with flowers, ratafia cakes, 
and currant jelly. 
Others make it in this manner: Having placed 


three large macaroons in the middle of a diſh, pour 


as much white wine over them as will perfectly moiſten 
them. Then take a quart of cream, and put in as 


much ſugar as will ſweeten it; but firſt rub your ſugar 


over the rind of a lemon to fetch out the eſſence. Put 
your cream into a pot, mill it to a ſtrong froth, and lay 
as much froth upon a ſieve as will fill the diſh you in- 
tend to put your trifle into. Put the remainder of 
your cream into a toſling-pan, with a ſtick of cinna- 


mon, the yolks of four eggs well beaten, and as much 


ſugar as will ſweeten it. Set them over a gentle fire, 
ſtir it one way till it be thick, and then take it off the 
fire. Pour it upon your macaroons, and when it be 

cold, put on your frothed cream, lay round it different- ' 
coloured ſw eetmeats, and _— of what {ort you, 


pleaſe. 


Toa Cream. 


BOIL a quarter of an ounce of fine hyſon tea with 
half a pint of milk, then ſtrain out the leaves, and 
put to the milk half a pint of cream, and two ſpoon- 
1u's of rennet. Set it over ſome hot embers in the 
dim in which you intend to ſend it to table, and cover 

| | | | IT 
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it with a tin plate. When it be thick, it will be 
enough. You may garniſh it with ſweetmeats. 


| Ratafia Cream, 


BOIL fin large laurel-leaves in a quart of thick 
milk, with a little ratafia, and when it has boiled, 
throw away the leaves. Beat the yolks of five eggs 
with a little cold cream, and ſugar it to your taſte, 
Then thicken the cream with your eggs, ſet it over the 
fire again, but do not let it boil. Keep ſtirring it all 
the while one way, till it be thick, and then pour it 
into china diſhes, to cool for uſe. 


Spaniſh Cream. 


TARE a quarter of a pint of roſe-water, and diſ- 
ſolve it in three quarters of an ounce of iſinglaſs cut 
ſmall. Run it through a hair ſieve, and add to it the 
yolks of three eggs, beaten and mixed with halfa pint 
of cream, two ſorrel leaves, and ſugar it to your taſte. 
Dip the diſh in cold water before you put 1n the cream, 
then cut it out with a jigging- iron, and lay it in 1 rings 
round differently-coloured ſweetmeats. 


Lemon Cream. 


TAKE. the rinds of two lemons pared very thin, 
the Juice of three, and a pint of ſpring-water. Beat 
the whites of {1x eggs very fine, and mix them with the 
water and lemon. Then ſugar it to your taſte, and keep 
ſtirring it till it thickens, but take care that you do not 
ſuffer it to boil. Strain it through a cloth, beat the yolks 
of {ix eggs, and put it over the fire to thicken. Then 
Pour it into a bow], and put it into your glaſſes as ſoon 
as it be cold. 

Orange Cream. 


PARE off the rind of a Seville orange very fine, 
and ſqueeze the juice of four oranges. Put them into 
a toſſing-pan, with a pint of water, and eight ounces 
of ſugar. Beat the white of five eggs, and mix all, 
and ſet them over the fire. Stir it one way till i it grows 


thick and white, then ſtrain it through a gauze, and 
ſtir 


it 
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ſtir it till it be cold. Then beat the yolks of five eggs 
exceedingly fine, and put it into your pan, with ſome 
cream. Stir it over a very ſlow fire till it it be ready to 
boil, then put it into a baſon to cool, and having ſtir- 
red it till it be quite cold, put it into your glaſſes. 


Raſpberry Cream. 


RUB a quart of raſpberries, or raſpberry Jam, 
through a hair ſieve, to take out the ſeeds, and mix it 
well with cream. Pur in ſugar to your taſte, and then 
put it into a milk-pot to raiſe a froth with a chocolate- 


mill. As your froth riſes, take it off with a ſpoon, and 


lay it upon a hair ſieve When you have got as much 
froth as you want, put what cream remains into a deep 


china diſh or punch-bowl, pour your frothed cream 


upon it as high as it will lie on, and ſtick a light flower 
in the middle of it. 


Chocolate Cream. 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of the beſt chocolite, 
and having ſcraped it fine, put to it as much water as 
will diſſolve it. Then beat it half an hour in a mortar, 
and put in as much fine ſugar as will ſweeten it, and a 
pint and a half of cream. Mill it, and as the froth 
riſes, lay it on a ſieve. Put the remainder of your 
cream in poller g glaſſes, and lay the frothed cream upon 
them. 

ip Cream. 


TAKE the whites of eight eggs, a quart of thick 
cream, and half a pint of ſack. Mix it together, and 
ſweeten it to your taſte with double refined ſugar. You 
may perfume it if you pleaſe, with a little muſk or 
ambergriſe tied in a rag, and ſteeped a little in the 
cream, Whip it up with a whiſk, and ſome lemon- 
peel tied in the middle of the whiſk. Take the froth 
with a ſpoon, and lay it in your glaſſes or baſons. 
This makes a pretty appearance over fine tarts. 


Pompadour Cream. 


TAKE the whites of five eggs, and beat them to a 


&rong froth. Then put them into a toſſing-pan, with 
| twWo 
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two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water, and two ounces 
of ſugar. Stir it gently for three or four minutes, then 
pour it into your diſh, and pour good melted butter 
over it. This is a pretty corner diſh for a ſecond 
courſe at dinner, and muſt be ſerved up hot. 


Snow and Cream. 


HAVING made a rich boiled cuſtard, put it into a 
china or glaſs diſh. Then take the whites of eight 
eggs beaten with roſe-water and a ſpoonſul of treble-re- 
fined ſugar, til] it be of a ſtrong froth. Put ſome milk 
and water into a broad ſtewpan, and as ſoon as it boils, 
take the froth off the eggs, lay it on the milk and wa- 
ter, and let it boil once up. Then take it off care. 
fully, and lay it on your cuſtard, This is a Provey ſup- 
per diſh. 

Cream Cheeſe. 


TO five quarts of afterings put one large ſpoonful 
of ſteep, and break it down light. Then put it upon 
a cloth on a fieve bottom, and let it run till dry. 
Break it, and turn it in a clean cloth. Then put it 
into the ſieve again, and put on it a two pound weight, 
ſprinkle a little ſalt on it, and let it ſtand all night. 
Then lay it on a board to dry, and when it be dry, lay 

a few ſtrawbezry leaves on it, and ripen it between two 
pewter diſhes in a warm place. Turn it, and put on 
freſh leaves every day. 5 


Gooſeberry Jam. 

CUT in two, and pick out the ſeeds of green wal- 
nut gooſeberries, gathered when they be full grown, 
but not ripe. Put them into a pan of water, green 
them, and put them in a ſieve to drain. Then beat 
them in a marble mortar, with their weight in ſugar. 
Take a quart of gooſeberries, boil them to a maſh ina 
quart of water, ſqueeze them, and to every pint of 
liquor put a pound of fine loaf ſugar. Then boil and 

eim it, put in your green gooſeberries, and having 


boiled them till they be very thick, clear, and of 2 


pretty green, put them into glaſſes. | 
ES | Apricot 


them into glaſſes. 
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eee ri. - CONT DIP 
HAVING procured ſome of the ripeſt apricots, 
are and cutthem thin. Then infuſe them in anearthen 
pan till they be tender and dry. Toevery pound and 
2 half of apricots, put a pound of double-refined ſu- 
gar, and three ſpoonfuls of water. Boil your ſugat 
to a candy height, and then put it upon your apricots, 
Stir them over a ſlow fire till they look clear and thick; 
but obſerve, that they muſt only ſimmer, and not boil. 
You may then put them into your glaſſes. | 


Strawberry Jam. 


BRUISE very fine fome ſcarlet ſtawberries gather- 
ed when they be very ripe, and put to them a little 


juice of ſtrawberries. Beat and fift their weight in 


ſugar, ſtew it among them, and put them into the 
preſerving- pan. Set them over a clear ſlow fire, ſkim 
them, and boil them twenty minutes, and then put 
White Raſpberry Jam. 

GATHER your raſpberries on a fine day, and 


when they be full ripe. Cruſh them fine, and ftrew 


in their own weight of loaf ſugar, and half their 
weight of the juice of white currants. Boil. them 
half an hour over a clear ſlow fire, ſkim them well, and 
put them into pots or glaſſes. Tie them down with 
brandy papers, and keep them dry. As foon as you 
have gathered your berries, ſtrew.on your ſugar, and 
do not let them ſtand long before you boil them, if you 


with their fine flavour ſhould be preſerved. 


Red Rafhberry Jam. 

OBSERVE the ſame precautions in gathering theſe 
as above recommended. Pick them very carefully 
from the ſtalks, cruſh them in a bowl with a filver or 
wooden ſpoon, then ſtrew in their own weight of loaf 
ſugar, and half their weight of red currant juice baked 
and ſtrained as for jelly. Then ſet them over a clear 
flow fire, boil them half an hour, ſkim them well, 
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keep ſtirring them all the time. Then put chem | into 
pots or nes as above directed. £ 


Black Currant Jam. K 
VvoOR black currants muſt be gathered dry and ful - 
Tipe, and picked clear from the ſtalks. Then bruiſe 5 
them well in a bowl, and to every two pounds of cur- 2 
rants put a pound and a half of loaf ſugar finely beaten, * 
Put them into a preſerving-pan, boil them half an hour, 1 
ſkim and ſtir them all the time, and then put them into af 
Pots. = 
Je 
| Se 
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Blanc Mange. 
HIS jelly is made three different ways, the firſt ha! 
| of which is called green, and is thus prepared from a q 
iſinglaſs: Having diſſolved your iſinglaſs, put to it two be 
ounces of ſweet and the ſame quantity of bitter al- thi 
monds, with a ſufficient quantity of the juice of ſpi- In 
nach to make it green, and a ſpoonful of French thr 
brandy. Put it over a ſtove fire till it be almoſt ready ora 
to boil, then ſtrain it through a gauze ſieve, and when dot 
it grows thick, put it into a melon mould, and the ma 
next day turn it out. You may uſe red and white WW the 
flowers for a garniſh, to: 
The ſecond method of preparing blunt mange is alſo a C] 
from iſinglaſs. Take a quart of water, put into it an thr 
ounce of iſinglaſs, and let it boil till it be reduced to but 
a pint. Then put in the whites of four eggs, with two Poi 


ſpoonfuls of rice- water to keep the eggs from poaching, 
and ſugar it to your taſte, Run it through a jelly- bag, 
then put to it two ounces of ſweet, and one ounce of 
bitter almonds. Give them a ſcald in your jelly, and 
put them through a hair ſieve. Then put it into a 


china bowl, and the next day turn it out, ſtick it all 
over 
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over with almonds blanched and cut lengthways, and 
arniſh with flowers or green leaves. 

The third kind of blanc mange is called clear, and 1s 
thus prepared: Skim off the fat, and ſtrain a quart of 
ſtrong calf's feet jelly, Then beat the whites of four 
eggs, and put them to your jelly. 'Set 1t over the fire, 
and keep ſtirring it till it boils. Then pour it into a 
jelly-bag, and run it through. ſeveral times till it be 
clear. Beat an ounce of ſweet and the fame quantity 
of bitter almonds to a paſte, with a ſpoonful of roſe - 


water ſqueezed through a cloth. Then mix it with a 


jelly, and add to it three ſpoonfuls of very good cream. 
Set it again over the fire, and Keep ſtirring it till it be 
almoſt boiling. Then pour it into a bowl, ſtir it very 
often till it be almoſt cold, and then full your moulds, 
n firſt wetted them. | | 
Orange Jelly. | 

INTO two quarts of f. pring water put a pound of 
hartſhorn ſhavings, and let it boil till it be reduced to 
a quart. Then pour it clear off, and let it ſtand till it 
be cold. Take the rind of three oranges pared very 
thin, and the juice of fix, and let them ſtand all night 
In half a pint of ſpring water, Then ſtrain them 


through a fine hair ſieve, melt the jelly, and pour the 


orange liquor to it. Sweeten it to your taſte . with 
double. refined ſugar, and put to it a blade or two of 
mace, four or five cloves, half a ſmall nutmeg, and 
the rind of a lemon. Beat the whites of five or fix eggs 
to a froth, mix it well with your jelly, and ſer it over 
a clear fire. Boil it three or four minutes, then run it 
through your jelly- bags ſeveral times till it be clear; 


but take great care that you do not ſhake it when 78 
Pour it into your bags. | 


1 Hui i Helly. | 
TAKE a baſon, put into it half a pint of clear Riff 


calf's feet jelly, and when it be ſer and ſtiff, lay in three 


fine ripe peaches, and a bunch of grapes with the ſtalk 
upwards, Put over them a few vine- leaves, and then 
my up your bowl with jelly. Let it ſtand till the next 

2 day, 


* 
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day, and then ſet your baſon to the brim in hot water, 
As ſoon as you perceive it gives way from the baſon, 
lay your diſh over it, and turn your jelly carefully upon 

it, .You may uſe flowers for your garniſh. V5 


1 Calf's Feet Jelly. 
TAKE two calf's feet, and boil them in a gallon of 


— 


water till it comes to a quart. When it be cold, ſkim 


off all the fat, and take the jelly up clean. Leave what 
ſettling may remain at the bottom, and put the jelly 
into a ſaucepan, with a pint of mountain wine, half a 
pound of loaf ſugar, and the juice of four lemons. Beat 
up ſix or eight whites of eggs with a whiſk, then put 
them into the ſaucepan, ſtir all well together till it boils, 


and let it boil a few minutes. Pour it into a large flan- 
nel bag, and repeat it till it runs clear. Then have 


ready a large china baſon, and put into it IJemon-peel 
cut as thin as poſſible. Let the jelly run into the baſon, 
and the lemon-peel will give itan amber colour, and a 
fine flavour, Then fill your glaſſes. 


A Turkey in Jelly. 2 
BOL as fine à turkey as you can get, and let it 
ſtand till it be cold. Have ready a jelly made thus: 
Skin a fowl, and take off all the fat ; but do not cut it 
in pieces, nor break all the bones. Take four pounds 
of a leg of veal without either fat or ſkin, and put it 
into a well-tinned ſaucepan. Put to it full three quarts 
of water, and ſet it on a very clear fire till it begins to 
fimmer ; but be ſure to ſkim it well, and take great care 
that it does not boil. - Put to it two large blades of 


mace, half a nutmeg, and twenty corns of white pep- 


per, with a little bit of lemon-peel. Let it ſimmer fix 
or ſeven hours, and when you think the jelly be ſtiff 


enough, which may be known by taking a little out to 


cool, be ſure to ſkim off all the fat, ifany, but do not 
ſtir the meat in the ſaucepan. A quarter of an hour be- 
fore it be done, throw in a large tea-ſpoonful of falt, 
and ſqueeze in the juice of half a fine Seville orange 
or lemon. When you think it be enough, ſtrain it off 
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through a clean ſieve; but do not pour it off chen 4 
from the bottom, for fear of ſettlings. Lay the turkey 
in the diſh in which you intend to ſend it to table, = 
then pour your jelly over it. Let it ſtand till ir be quite 
cold, and then ſend it to table. A few naſturtium 
flowers, ſtuck in different parts of it, give it a pretty 
appearance; but theſe, as well as lemon, and all other 
kinds of garniſh, are merely at the will of fancy. All 
ſorts of birds and fowls may be done in this manner, 
and are very Pert diſhes for a Lupe ; or cold colla- 


uon. 
Gilded Fiſh in Jelly. 


FILL two large fiſh-moulds with clear blanc 
mange, made as directed in the beginning of this chap- 
ter. When it be cold, turn them out, and gild them 
with leaf-gold, or ſtrew them over with gold and ſilver 
bran mixed. Then lay them on a ſoup-diſh, and fill 
it with thin clear calf's feet jelly; which muſt be ſo 


thin as to admit the fiſh to ſwim in it. If you have no 


jelly, Liſbon, or any kind of OE made wine, will 
anſwer the purpoſe. 


Black C arrant Fell. 


GATHER your currants on a dry day, when they 
be ripe, ſtrip them off the ſtalks, and put them into a 
large ſtewpot. Put a quart of water to every ten quarts 
of currants, tie a paper over them, and ſet them in a 
cool oven for two hours. Then ſqueeze them through 
a very fine cloth, and to every quart of juice add a 
poundand a half of loaf ſugar broken into ſmall pieces. 
Stir it gently till the ſugar be melted, and when it 
boils, ſkim it well. Let it boil pretty quick for half 
an hour over a clear fire, then pour it into pots, And 
put brandy-papers over them. | | 


Red G urrant Jelly. 


GATHER your currants, and ſtrip them off the 
ſtalks, as before directed. Put them into a large. ſtew- 
pot, tie paper over them, and let them ſtand an hour 
in a cool oven. Then ſtrain them through a cloth, 
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and to every quart of juice add a pound and a half f 
loaf ſugar broken into ſmall lumps. Stir it gently over 
a clear fire till your ſugar be melted, ſkim it well, and 
let it boil pretty quick for twenty minutes. Then pour 
it hot into your pots; for if you let it ſtand to cool, it 
will break the jelly, and will not ſet ſo well as when 


it be hot. Put brandy-papers over them, and keep 


them in a dry place. You may, in the ſame manner, 
if you chooſe it, make a e of half white and 
"Harty red currants. e 


Ribband Jelly. 


TAKE four calf's feet, take out the great bones 
and put the feet into a pot with ten quarts of water, 


three ounces of hartſhorn, the ſame quantity of iſin- 
glaſs, a nutmeg quartered, and four blades of mace. 


goil it till it comes to two quarts, then ſtrain it through 


a flannel bag, and let it ſtand twenty - four hours. Then 


ſcrape off all the fat from the top very clean, ſlice the 


jelly, and put to tt the whites of fix eggs beaten to a 
froth. Boll it a little, and ſtrain it through a flannel 
bag. Then run the jelly into little high glaſſes, and 


run every colour as thick as your finger; but obſerve, 


that one colour muſt be thoroughly cold before you put 
on another; and that which you put on muſt be but 


blood-warm, otherwiſe they will mix together. You - 


muſt colour red with cochineal, green with ſpinach, 


yellow with ſaffron, blue with ſyrup of violets, white 


with thick cream, and ſometimes the jelly by itſelf. 


Heu aud Chickens in Felly. - 4397 
HAVING made fome flummery with plenty of 


-ſweet almonds in it, colour part of it brown with cho- 


colate, and put it into a mould of the ſhape of a hen. 


Then colour ſome more flummety with the yolk of a 
hard egg beat as fine as poſſible, and leave ſome of 


your flummery white. Then fill the moulds of ſeven 
chickens, three with white lummery, three with yel- 


low, and one of the colour of the hen. When they be 


cold, turn "Fe a _ diſh, and put round them 
lemon- 
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lemon: peel boiled tender, and cut like firaw. Then 
put a little clear calf's feet jelly under them, to keep 
them to their places. Let it tand ill it t be ſliff, and 


then fill up your diſh with more Jef, e tA 


 Hartfhorn Jely. 14 09998 — 
TAKE half a pound of i TON and Boil ff in 

three quarts of water over a gentle fire cilF it Pee 
a jelly. If you take out a little to cool, and it hahgs 
on the ſpoon, it is enough. Strain it while i it be 'hot, 
and put it in a well-tinned ſaucepan. **Put to it a pint 
of Rheniſh wine; and a quarter of a pound of loa fa- 
gar. Beat the whites of four eggs or more tꝭ a froth, 
ſtir it all together, that the whites may mix well with 
the jelly, and pour it in as if you were cooling it. Let 
it boil two or three minutes, then put in xhe juice of 
three or four lemons, and let it boil a minute or ewe 
longer. When 1t be- finely curdled, and of a pure white 
colour, pour your jelly into a ſwa a-ſkin jelly-bag over! 
a bowl or a baſon. Strain it in this manner ſeveral 
times till it be as clear as rock water, and then 
fill your glaſſes with a ſpoon. Have ready the thin 
rind of ſome lemons, and when, you have filled half 
your glaſſes, throw your peel into the baſon. When 
your jelly be all run out of the bag into the baſen, fill 
the reſt of your glaſſes with a clean ſpoon, and the le- 
mon-peel will give your jelly a fine amber colour: No 
rule is to be given for putting in the ingredients, as 
taſte and fancy only can determine it; but moſt peo- 
ple like to have them ſweet, and indeed they: are in- 
11pid if they be not fo. 299 "A 
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Flummery. 


TAKE an ounce of bitter, and the ſame quatitiey of 
ſweet almonds, put them into a baſon, and pottr over 
them ſome boiling water to make the ſkins come off, 
Then firip off the ſkins, and throw the kernels into 
cold water. Take them out, and beat them in a mar- 
ble mortar, with a little roſe-water to keep them trom 
oiling, and when _ be beat, put hem into a pinr 
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of calf's feet ſtock. Set it over the fire, and ſweeten 
it to your taſte with loaf ſugar. As ſoon as it boils 
ſtrain it through a piece of muſlin or gauze, and when 
it be a little cold, put it into a pint of thick cream, 
and keep ſtirring it often till it grows thick and cold. 
Wet your moulds in cold-water, and pour in the flum- 


mery. Let them ſtand about fix hours before you turn 


them out; and if you make your flummery ſtiff, and 
wet your moulds, i it, will turn out without putting them 
into warm water, which will be a great advantage to 


the look of the figures, as warm water r gives. a dulneſs | 


to the flummery, 
Frencl Hummery. 


BEAT half an ounce of iſinglaſs fine, put to it a 
quart of cream, and mix them well together. Let it 
boil ſoftly over a ſlow fire for a quarter of an hour, and 
keep ſtirring it all the time. Then take it off, ſweeten 
it to your taſte, and put in a ſpoonful of roſe- water 
and another of orange-fiower water. Strain it, and 


pour it into a glaſs or baſon, or whatever elſe you pleaſe, 


8 ang when it be cold, turn it out. 


© Green Meton in Flummery. 


PUT plenty of bitter almonds into a little ſtiff fAum- 


mery, and add to it as much juice of ſpinach as will 
make it of a fine pale green. When it becomes as 
thick as good cream, wet your melon mould and put 
it in. Then put a pint of clear calf's feet jelly into a 
large baſon, and let them ſtand till the next day. 

Then turn out your melon, and lay it down in the 
middle of your baſon of jelly. Then fill. up your ba- 


ſon with jelly that is beginning to ſet, and let it ſtand 


all night. The next day, turn it out the ſame way as 
the fruit in jelly. Make a garland of flowers, and put 


it on your jelly. 


Solomon's Temple in Flummery. 

DIVIDE a quart of {tiff flummery into three parts, 

and make one 5 a pretty pink colour with a little 
cochineal bruiſe 


fine, and ! in Frer en brandy. 
Scrape 
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Scrape an ounce of chocolate very fine, diſſolve it in 


a little ſtrong coffee, and mix it with another part of 
your flummery, to make it a light ſtone colour. The 
laſt part muſt be white. Then wet your temple mould, 
and fit it in a pot to ſtand even. Fill the top of the 
temple with red flummery for the ſteps, and the four 
points with white. Then fill it up with-chocolate flum- 
mery, and let it ſtand till the next day. Then loofen 
it round with a pin, and ſhake it looſe very gently ; 
but do not dip your mould in warm water, as that will 


take off the gloſs, and ſpoil the colour. When you 


turn it out, ſtick a ſmall ſprig of flowers, down from 
the top of every point, which will not only ſtrengthen 


it, but alſo give it a pretty appearance. Lay round it 


rock candy ſweetmeats. 


Eggs and Bacon in Flummery. 

MAKE part of a pint of ſtiff lummery of a pretty 
pink colour with cochineal. Then dip a potting-pan 
in cold water, and pour in red flummery to the chick 
neſs of a crown piece; then the ſame of white flum- 
mery, and another of red, and twice the thickneſs of 
white flummery at the top. Remember that one 
layer muſt be ſtiff and cold. before you put on another. 


Then take five tea-cups, and put a large ſpoonful of 


white flummery into each of them, and let them ſtand 
all night. Then turn your flummery out of your pot- 
ting- pots, on the back of a plate, with cold water. Cut 


your flummery into thin ſlices, and lay it on a china 


diſh, Then turn your flummery out of your cups on 


the diſn, and take a bit out of the top of every one, and 


lay in half a preſerved apricot, which will confine the 


ſyrup from diſcolouring the flummery, and make it 
look like the yolk of a gage, egg. You may gar- 
niſh with flowers, or w 


at your fancy leads you to. 


A Hedge-Hog. 
BEAT well in a mortar two -pounds of blanched 


admonds, with a little canary and orange-flower water 


to keep them from oiling. Having made them into a 
Z 4 * ſtiff 
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ſtiff paſte, beat in the yolks of twelve eggs and ſevei 


* 


whites. Put to it a pint of cream, ſweeten it with ſugar, 


and ſet it on a ſlow fire. Keep it conſtantly ſtirring 


till it be thick enough to make it into the form of a 


hedge-hog. Then ſtick it full of blanched almonds; 


ſlit and ſtuc k up like the: briſtles of a hedge-hog, and 


then put it into a diſh. Take a pint of cream, and 
the yolks of four eggs beat up, and ſweeten them with 
ſugar to your palate. Stir them together over a ſſow 


fire till it be quite hot, and then pour it into the diſſi 


cans wh ne ſe hog, and let it N ein it be a, 


e 


IS Jelly. Ay «rt 


Cover it, and let it ſweat on a ſlow fire, till it be of as 


deep a brown'as you would have it. Then put to it 5 
a quart of very clear froth, ſome whole pepper, mace, 


a very little iſinglaſs, and ſalt to your palate. Let it 
boil ten minutes, then ſtrain it through a French 
ſtrainer, ſkim off all the fat, and put it to the whites 
of three eggs. Then run it ſeveral times through a a 
yelling 4 till it be perfectly clear. * 


Solid Syllabubs. 


PUT in a pint of white wine to a quart of righ 
cream, the juice of four lemons, and ſugar it to your 
taſte. Whip it up well, take off the froth as it riſes, 
and put it upon a hair ſieve. Let it ſtand till the next 
day in a cool place, then fill your glaſſes better than 


half full with the thin, put on the froth, and heap it as 
high as you can. It will keep tor ſeveral days, and bs | 


| bottom look clear. 


J 


5 HMalub Og the Cow. 


PUT into a punch-bowl a pint of cider and a bottle 
of ſtrong beer. Grate ina ſmall nutmeg, and ſweeten 


it to your taſte. Then milk from the cow as much 
milk as will make a ſtrong froth. Then let it ſtand an 


hour, ſtrew over a a few currants well waſhed, picked. 


and 


A. 


PUT into a ſtew pan ſome ſlices of lean veal and | 
ham, with a carrot and turnip, or two or three onions, 


6 


1 hrs 222 Syllabiibs. Ws n 
RUB 4 tmp of loaf ſugar on the outſide of a leren, 


put it into a pint of thin cream, and ſweeten it to ouỹ,ñ 


taſte. Then put in the juice of a lemon, and a glaſs of 
Madeira wine, or French brandy.” Mill it to a froth 
with a chocolate-mill; and take it off as it riſes, and lay 
it into a hair ſieve. Then fill one half of your poſſes 
glaſſes a little more than half full with white wine, and 
che other half of your glaſſes a little more than half full 
with red wine. Then lay on your froth as high as you 
can; but take care that it be well drained on your 


fieve, otherwiſe it will mix with your wine, and your 


{yllabub will be e gen 
Tiemon Syllabubs. 


RUB a quarter of à pound of loaf ſugar upon the, 


out-rind of two lemons, till you have got all the eſſence 
out of them, and then put the ſugar into a pint of 
cream, and the ſame quantity of white wine. Squeeze 
in the juice of both lemons, and let it ſtand for two 
hours. Then mill. it with a chocolate- mill to raiſe the 
froth, and take it off with a ſpoon as it riſes, or it will 


make it heavy. Lay it upon a hair ſieve to drain, 


then fill your glaſſes with the remainder, and lay on 


the froth as high as you can. Let them ſtand all night, | 


and they will be clear at the bottom. 4 


E verlaſtiug Syllabubs. 


TAKE half a pint of Rheniſh wine, half a pint pb 
lack, with the juice of two large Seville oranges, and 
put them into two pints and a half of thick cream. 
Grate in juſt the yellow rind of three lemons, and put 
in a pound of double-refined ſugar well beaten and 


titted... Mix all together, with a ſpoonful of orange- 


flower water, and with a whiſk beat it well together for 
halfan hour. Then, with a ſpoon, take off the froth, 
and lay it on a ſieve to drain, and then fill your glaſſes. 


Theſe will Keep better than a week, and ſhould al ways 


be 


y 
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be made the day before they be wanted. The beſt | 


way to whip a ſyllabub is, have a fine large chocolate. 
mill, which you muſt keep on purpoſe, and a large 
deep bowl to mill them in, as this way they will be 
done the quicker, and the froth be the ſtronger. For 
the thin that be left at the bottom, have ready ſome 
calf's feet jelly boiled and clarified, in which muſt be 
nothing but the calf's feet boiled toa hard jelly. When 
it be cold, take off the fat, clear it with the whites of 
eggs, run it through a flannel bag, and mix it with 


| the clear that was left of the ſyllabub. Sweeten it to 


your palate, and give it a boil; then pour it into 
baſons, or what you pleaſe. When cold, turn it out, 
and it will be a fine flummery. 


8 CH A F. VII. 
P R ES ERV ING. 
Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 

N making of ſyrups for preſerves, take care to pound 
your ſugar, and let it diflolve in the ſyrup before 
you ſet it en the fire, as it will make the ſcum riſe well, 
and your ſyrup will be of a better colour. It is a great 
fault to boil any kind of ſyrups or jellies too high, as 
it makes them dark and cloudy, Never keep green 
ſweetmeats longer in the firſt ſyrup than directed, as it 
will ſpoil their colour; and the ſame precaution will 
be neceſſary in the preſerving of oranges and lemons. 
When you preſerve cherries, damfons, or any other 
ſort of ſtone-fruits, put over them mutton ſuet ren- 
dered, to keep out the air; for if any air gets to them, 
it will give them a ſour taſte, and ſpoil the whole. Wet 
ſweetmeats muſt be kept in a dry and cool place; for 


a damp place will mould them, and a hot place will 
deprive them of their virtue. It is a good method to 


dip writing-paper into brandy, and lay it cloſe to the 


ſweetmeats. They ſhould be tied well down with 
1 white 


and ſet them on a gentle 
ſo faſt as to break them; and when they have boiled, 
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white paper, and two folds of cap-paper, to keep out 
the air, as nothing can be a greater fault than leaving 
the pots open, or tying them down careleſsly. 


RE 5 Gooſeberries. e 
IF your intention be to preſerve your gooſeberries 
whole without ſtoning them, take the largeſt you can 
get, and pick off the black eye, but not the alk. 
Then ſet them over the fire in a pot of water to ſeald 
but take care they do not boil, for that will break and 
ſpoil them. When they be tender, take them up, and 
ut them into cold water. Then take a pound and a 
half of double-refined ſugar to a pound of gooſeberries, 
and-clarify the ſugar with water, a pint toa pound of 


ſugar. When your ſyrup be cold, put the gooſeberries 


ſingly into your pre OR my 5 them, 
ire. Let them boil, but not 


and you perceive that the ſugar has entered them, taxe 
them off, cover them with white paper, and ſet them 
by till the next day. Then take them out of the ſyrup, 
and boil the ſyrup till it begins to be ropy. Skim it, 
and put it to them again. Then ſet them on a gentle 
fire, and let them ſimmer gently till you perceive the 
ſyrup will rope. Then take them off, ſet them by till 
they be cold, and rhen cover them with brandy-paper. 
Then boil ſome gooſeberries in fair water, and when 


the liquor be ſtrong enough, ſtrain it out. Let it ſtand 


to ſettle, and to every pint take a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, and make a jelly of it. When the gooſe- 
berries be cold, put them in glaſſes, cover them with 
the jelly, and cloſe them down properly. | | 
Green gooſeberries may thus be preſerved in imita- 
tion of hops. Take the largeſt green walnut gooſeber- 
ries you can get, and cut them at the ſtalk-end in four 
quarters, Leave them whole at the bloſſom end, take 
out all the ſeeds, and put five or ſix one in another. 
Take a needleful of ſtrong thread, with a large knot at 
the end; run the needle through the bunch of gooſe- 
berries, tie a knot to faſten them together, and they will 
- | reſemble 
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reſemble hops. Put cold ſpring-water into your pan, 
with a large handful of EAA, to at the bottom; then 
three or four layers of gooſeberries, with plenty of 
vine leaves between every layer, and over the top ot 
your pan. Cover it ſo that no ſteam can get out, and 
ſet them on a ſlow fire. Take them off as ſoon as they 
be ſcalding hot, and let them ſtand till they be cold. 
Then ſet them on again till they be of a good green, 
then take them off, and let them Gor till they be quite 
cold. Put them into a fieve to drain, and make a thin 
| ſyrup thus: To every pint of water put in a pound 
of common loaf ſugar, and boil it and ſkim it well. 
When it be about half cold, put in your gooſeberries, 
and let them ſtand till the next day. Then give MW | 
one boil a-day for three days. Then make a ſyrup 
thus: To every pint of water put in a pound of fine 
ſugar, a flice of ginger, and a lemon-peel cut lengrh- 
ways exccedingly fine. Boil and ſkim it well, give 
your gooſeberries a boil 1 in it,- and when they be cold, 
put them into glaſſes or pots, lay . paper over 
them, and tie chem up cloſe. 

Red gooſeberries are thus preſerved: Take a pound : 
of loaf ſugar, put it into a preſerving-pan, with as 
much water as will difſolve it, and boil and ſkim it well. 
Then put in a quart of rough red gooſeberries, and let 
them boil a little. Set them by till the next day, then 
boil them till they look clear, and the ſyrup thick. 
Then put them into pots or glaſſes, and cover chem 
with brandy- Paper, „1 ü 

"Raſpberries. | 

1F it, be the red ſort, of raſpberries you intend to 
preſerve, gather them on a dry day when they be juſt 
turning red, with the ſtalks on, about an inch long. 
Lay them ſingly on a diſh, beat and ſift their weight 
of double-refined ſugar, and ſtrew it over them. To 
every quart of raſpberries take a quart of red currant 
jelly-juice, and put to it its weight of double: refined 
ſugar. Boil and ſkim it well, then put in your raſp- 
berries, and give them a ſcald. Take them off, and 


let them ſtand for two hours. Then ſet them on ange 
an 
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and make them' A little hotter. Proceed in this man- 
ner two or three times till they look clear; but do not 
let them boil, as that will make the ſtalks come off. 
When they be tolerably cool, put them into jelly- 
glaſſes, with the ſtalks downwards: White raf pberries 
may be preſerved in the ſame manner, only uſing. 
white currant juice inſtead of red. 


Currants. 


RED currants are thus preſerved in bunches: Stone 
them, and tie fix. or ſeven bunches together with a 
thread to a piece of ſplit deal, about four inches long. 
Weigh the currants, and put their weight of double- 
refined ſugar into your toſſing- pan, with a little water. 
Boil it till the ſugar flies. Then put the currants in, 
juſt give them a boil up, and cover them till next day. 


Then take them out, and either dry them or put them 


into glaſſes, with the ſyrup boiled up with a little of 
the juice of red currants. Put brandy-paper over 
them, then other paper over that, and tie them down 
cloſe. e 


If you wiſh to preſerve white. currants in bunches; 
proceed thus: Stone and tie them in bunches, as above 


directed. Put them into the preſerving-pan, with their 
weight of double refined ſugar beaten and finely fifted: 
Let them ſtand all night. Then take ſome pippins, 
pare, core, and boil them, and preſs them down with 
the back of a ſpoon, but do not ſtir them. When the 
water be ſtrong of the apple, add to it the juice of a 


lemon, and ſtrain it through a jelly- bag till it runs 


quite clear. To every pint of your liquor put a pound 
of double. reſined ſugar, and boil it up to a ſtrong jelly. 

Then put it to your currants, and boil them till they 
look clear. Cover them in the preſerving-pan with 
paper till they be almoſt cold, and then put a bunch of 
currants into your glaſſes, and fill them up with jelly. 

When they be cold, wet papers in brandy, and lay 


over them; then put over them another Paper, and 


tie them up cloſe. — * 
Currants are thus preſerved} for tarts: To every 
pound 
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pound and a quarter of pickled currants take a pound 
of ſugar. Put your ſugar into a preſerving-pan, with 
as much juice of currants as will diſſolve it. As ſoon 
as it boils, ſkim it, and put in your currants, and boi} 
them till they be clear. Put them intoa jar, lay brandy- 
paper over them, and tie them down cloſe. 


Green Codlius. 


GREEN codlins will keep all the year, if pre- 
ſerved in this manner: Gather them when they be 
about the ſize of a walnut, with the ſtalks and a leaf 


or two on them. Put a handful of vine- leaves into a 


pan of ſpring- water; then put a layer of codlins, then 
of vine- leaves, and ſo on till the pan be full. Cover 
it cloſe that no ſteam can get out, and ſet it on a ſlow 
fire. As ſoon as they be ſoft, take off the ſkins with a 
penknife, and then put them in the ſame water with the 
vine- leaves, which muſt be quite cold, or it will be apt 
to crack them. Put in a little-roach alum, and ſet them 
over a very ſlow fire till they be green, which will be 
in three or four hours. Then take them out, and lay 
them on a ſieve to drain. Make a good ſyrup, and 
give them a gentle boil once a day for three days. 
Then put them into ſmall jars, with brandy- paper 
over them, and tie them up tight. 


Golden Pippins. 

HAVING boiled the rind of an orange very ten- 

der, let it lie in water two or three days. Take a 
quart of golden pippins, pare, core, quarter, and boil. 
them to a ſtrong jelly, and run it through a jelly-bag. 
Then take twelve pippins, pare them, and ſcrape out 
the cores. Put two pounds of loaf ſugar into a ſftew-. 
pan with near a pint of water. When it boils, ſkim it, 
and put in your pippins, with the orange rind in thin 
| ſlices. Let them boil faſt till the ſugar be very thick 
and will almoſt candy. Then put in a pint of the 
Pippin jelly, and boil them faſt till the jelly be clear. 
Then ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, give it a boil, 


and put them into pots or glaſſes with the orange-peel. { 


Grapes. 
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5 Grapes. | 


* 


PUT into a jar ſome cloſe bunches of grapes, but 
they muſt not be too ripe; it matters not whether they 


be red or white grapes. Put to them a quarter of a 
pound of ſugar- candy, and fill the jar with common 


brandy. Tie them up cloſe with a bladder, and ſet 


them in a dry place. Morello cherries may be pre- 

ſerved in the ſame manner. 

7 x Walnts. 
WALNUTS may bepreſerved either white, black, 

or green. To preſerve walnuts white, pare them till 

the white appears, and nothing elſe. As faſt as you do 


them, throw them into falt and water, and let them lie 


there till your ſugar be ready. Take three pounds of 
good loaf ſygar, put it into your preſerving-pan, ſet it 
over a charcoal fire, and put as much water as will juſt 
wet the ſugar. Let it boil, then have ready ten or a 
dozen whites of eggs ſtrained and beat up to a froth. 
Cover your ſugar with the froth as it boils, and ſkim 
it. Then boil it and ſkim it till it be as clear as cryſtal, 
and throw in your walnuts. Juſt give them a boi! till 
they be tender, then take them out, and lay them in a 
diſh to cool. When they be cold, put them in your 
preſerving- pot, and when the ſugar be as warm as milk 
pour it over them; and when they be quite cold, tie 
them m 


To preſerve walnuts black, you muſt take thoſe of 


the ſmaller kind; put them in ſalt and water, and 
change the water every day for nine days. Then put 
them in a ſieve, and let them ſtand in the air till they 
begin to turn blacx. Then put them into a jug, pour 


boiling water over them, and let them ſtand till the 


next day. Then put them into a ſieve to drain, ſtick 


a Clove in each end of your walnut, put them into a 


pan of boiling water, and let them boil five minutes. 
Then take them up, make a thin ſyrup, and ſeald them 


in it three or four times a day, till your walnuts beblack . 


and bright. Then make a thick ſyrup with a few 
cloves and a little ginger cut in ſlices. Skim it well, 
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put in your walnuts, boil them five or ſix minutes, wi 


then put them into your jars. Lay brandy-paper 
over them, and tie them down cloſe with a bladder, 


They will cat better the ſecond year of their keeping 


than in the firſt, as their bitterneſs goes off with time. 
To preſerve walnuts green, you muſt wipe them 
very dry, and lay them in falt and water twenty-four 


hours. Then take them out, and wipe them very clean. 


Have ready a ſkillet of boiling water, throw them in, 
let them boil a minute, and then take them out. Lay 
them on a coarſe cloth, and boil your ſugar as directed 
for the white walnuts; then juſt give your walnuts a 


ſcald in the ſugar, take them up, and lay them to cool. 


Put them into your preſerving-pot, and -procees as 
directed for White walnuts, 


1 ucumbers. 


TAKE the greeneſt cucumbers, and the moſt free 
from ſeeds you can get; ſome ſmall, to preſerve whole, 
and others large to cut into pieces. Put them into 
ſtrong ſalt and water in a ſtraight-mouthed jar with'a 
cabbage-leaf to keep them down. Set them in a warm 


place till they be yellow, then waſh them out, and ſet 


theme over the fire in freſh water, with a little falt, and 


. 


a fine green, change your water, and that w it 15 
them. Then cover them as before, and make them 
hot. When they become of a good green, takethem 
off the fire, and let them ſtand till they be cold. Then 
cut the large ones in quarters, take out the ſeeds and 
ſoft part, then put them into cold water, and let them 
ſtand two days; but change the water twice every day 
to take out the ſalt. Take a pound of ſingle- refined 
ſugar, and half a pint of water. Set it over the fire, 
and when you have ſkimmed it clean, put in the rind 
of a lemon, and an ounce of ginger, with the outſide 
ſcraped off. When your ſyrup be pretty thick, take 
it off; and when it be cold, wipe the cucumbers dry, 
and put them in. Boil the ſyrup once in two or. 00 
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days for three weeks, and ſtrengthen the ſyrup, if re- 


quired; for the greateſt danger of ſpoiling them, is at 

firſt, When you put the ſyrup to your cucumbers, be 

ſure that it be quite colt. 125 FA 
50 | a Green Cage Plums\ , 
PUT into a pan the fineſt plums you can get juſt 


before they be ripe. Put vine leaves at the bottom of 


your pan, then a layer of plums, and thus plums and 
vine- leaves alternately till your pan be almoſt full. 


Then fill it with water, ſet them over a ſlow fire, and 
when they be hot, and their ſkins begin to break, take 


them off, and take the ſkins off carefully. Put them 
on a ſieve as you do them, then lay them in the ſame 
water, with a layer of leaves between, as you did at 


the firſt, and cover them very cloſe, ſo that no ſteam 


can get out. Hang them at a great diſtance from the 
fire till they be green, which will be five or ſix hours 
at leaſt. Then take them carefully up, lay them on a 
hair ſieve to drain, make a good ſyrup, and give them 
a gentle boil in it twice a day for two days. Take them 
out, and put them into a fine clear ſyrup; put brandy- 
paper over them, and tie them down cloſgGqe. 


44 Damſons. A 


: CUT your damſons into pieces, and put them in a 


ſkillet over the fire, with as much water as will cover 
them. When they be boiled, and the liquor pretty 
ſtrong, ſtrain it out, and add to every pound of the 
damſons, wiped clean, a pound of ſingle- refined ſugar. 
Put one third of your ſugar into the liquor, ſet it over 
the fire, and when it ſimmers, put in the damſons. Let 
them have one good boil, and take them off for half 
an hour covered up cloſe. ' Then ſet them on again, 
and let them ſimmer over the fire after turning them. 
Then take them out, put them in a baſon, ſtrew all the 
ſugar that was left on them, and pour the hot liquor 
over them. Cover them up, let them ſtand till the 


next day, and then boil them up again till they be 


enough, Then wee ine Ps and pur them in Pats 


* 
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" Morello fit. 


HAVIN G gathered you 
Type, take off the ſtalks; and prick them with a 
Jo every pound of cherries put a pound and a 


x — „ 


rcherries = they be full 


alto 


Joaf ſugar. Beat part of your ſugar, ſtrew it oy 


them, and let them ſtand all night. Diſſolve the 11 
of your ſugar i in half a pint of the juice of currants, 
et it over a ſlom fire, and put in the cherries with, the 

ſugur, and give them à gentle ſcald. Then take them 


carefully out, boil your ſyrup fill it be n * 


1 it upon your cker ries, 


# 


. 


F [ R 87 pare your lemons very a 0 Gen TP, 
round hole on the top, of the ſize of a ſhilling, anc 
take our all the pulps and ſkins. 


will prevent them from turnin 


in it five or ſix days, and then 
and water fifteen minutes. 


% 


Rub. them with falt, 


and put them jnto- ſpring-water as you do them, which 
black. Let 1 
oil them in freſh Talt 


Have ready made a thin 


ſyrup of a quart of water, and a pound of loaf ſugar. 


Boil-them-in it for five minutes once a day, for four 
or five days, and then put them in a large jar 
them ſtand ſor ſix or eight weeks, and it will 
look clean and plump. Th 


or try will mould. 
As mich Water to it as will. diſſolve.it, boil and 10 


then put in your lemons, and boil them gently ti 
be clear. Put them into a jar with brandy PRESrL over 


Few: and tie Fn. down cloſe. 


cr a. hole 900 of a Seville Genie at the han 


Oranges. 


ge. 


f 


Let 


ill 2 | 
hen take them out of e 


Make a ſyrup of fine ſugar, 
m i, 


they 


vite 


AS. lange 85 a. fix -pence, and ſcoop dut the wh 
clean, Tie them ſeparately i in müſlin, and Het 
tuo days in ſpring-water. Change the ae Of: 
every c ay, and then boilthem inthe muſlin on ha 
6 0 


2 wy Bo pn 4 GEE 


and only put them down with the 5 
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fire till they be quite tender. As the water waſtes, pu 
more hot Water into tfie pan, and keep them 
Weich the oranges befare you ſcoop. them, and to 
every pound put two pounds of double-refined tugar, 
and a pint of water. Boll the ſugar and water, with 
the juice of the oranges, to a ſyrup. Skim it well, let it 
ſtand till it be cold, then put inthe oranges, and let, 2 

boil half. an hour. If they be not quite Elear, oil 
them once a day for two or three days. Then pare 
and core ſome green pippins, and boil rhe m till che 
water be ſtrong of the apple; but do N Jo a ir them, 

n. 


Strain the water througha jelly-bag til Hr 9 00 clear, 
and then, to every pint of water, put a pound of 


Boil it up to a. ſtrong; jelly, drain, the, ranges gut of 


the ſyrup, and put them into glaſs j Sn HF "BO ofthe 


ſize of an orange, with the holes upward age 75 
jelly over them, cover them with pa dip 9 
brandy, and tie them cloſe. down. 705 paper er. X un 
may do lemons. in this anger, if vou PRE e it to the 
methad. before dimmcted. 


Strawberries. 


ON a dry day, gather the fineſt ſcarlet actin ies, 
with their ſtalks on, before they be too, r os Lay them 


ſeparately on a china diſh, beat and fift twice their | 
weight of double: refined ſugar, and ſtrew it Ver, them. 
Then take a few ripe ſcarlet ſtrawberries, cd tl . 


and put them into a jar, with their weight of doul 
refined ſugar beat ſmall. Cover them cloſe, an; ler 


them ſtand in a kettle of bail Nafer till they. be io 
and the ſyrup be come out of 1 


Then ſtxain, Z's 
through a muſlin lag into a tolling- pan, boil and ſkim 
it well, and when it be cold, ; ur in your whole ſtraw- 


berries, and ſet them over the fire till they be milk 
warm. Then take themzaff, and let them ſtand till 
they be quite cold: Them ſet t ang make 
them a little hotter, and do ſo ſeveral times till they 
175 clear; bat do not let them bgil, as that will bripg 


ke 


Aa 2 


. 


60 eg. | 


ble- - 
refined, fugar, and the juice of a lemon fraine Phe. $ 
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off their ſtalks. When the ſtrawberries be cold "pot 


them i into jelly-glaſſes, with the ſtalks downwards, and | 
fill up your glaſſes with the ſyrup. Put over them 


Pagers, dipped in brandy, and tle them down cloſe. 


7 Pine- Apples. 5 
TAKE pine- apples before they be ripe, and lay 


them five days in ſtrong ſalt and water. Then put into 
the bottom of a large ſaucepan a handful of vine- 


leaves, and put in your pine- apples. Fill your pan 


with vine- leaves, and then pour on the ſalt and water 
they were laid in. Cover it up very cloſe, and ſet 


them over a ſlow fire. Let them ſtand till they be of 
a fine light green. Have ready a thin ſyrup, made of 


a quart of water and a pound of double-refined ſugar. 


When it be almoſt cold, put it into a deep jar, and put 
In the pine-apples with their tops on. Let them ſtand 
a week, and take care that they be well covered with 
the ſyrup. It is a great fault to put any kind of fruit 
that is to be preſerved whole into thick ſyrup at firſt, as 


that makes it ſhrink, draws out the juice, and ſpoils We. 
When they have ſtood a week, boil your ſyrup again, 


and pour it carefully into your jar, leſt you break the 
tops of your pine-apples. Let it ſtand eight or ten 
weeks, and during that time give the ſyrup two or 
three boilings to keep it from moulding. Let your 
| ſyrup ſtand till it be near cold before you put it on; 


and when your pine-apples look quite full and green, 
take them out of the ſyrup, and make a thick ſyrup 


of three pounds of double-refined ſugar, with as much 
water as will diffolve it. Boil and ſkim it well, put 
a few ſlices of white ginger into it, and when it be 
nearly cold, pour it upon your pine-apples. Tie them 


down clofe with a bladder, and they will keep many 


years without ſhrinking. : 


nn 


1E you intend to preſerve your berberries for tarts, 
A thus: Having picked the female branches clean 


from the ſtalks, take their * in loaf ſugar, and 
put 


C 


_— QT. 


ur 
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tie them up cloſe.,: ..,-. | : 
Berberries are thus preſerved i in blind; : Having 

procured the fineſt female berberries, pick out all the 

largeſt bunches, and then pick the reſt from the ſtalks; 


Put them in as much water as will make a ſyrup for - - 


your bunches. Boil them till they be ſoft, then ſtrain 


them through a ſieve, and to every pint of the juice 
put a pound and a half of .loaf ſugar. Boil and ſæim 


it well, and to every pint of ſyrup put half a pound of 


berberries in bunches. Boil them till they look, very 
fine and clear, then put them carefully into pots or 


glaſſes, and tie them down cloſe with wee, 


Quinces. 


QUINCES may be preſerved either whole, or in 


quarters, in this manner: Having pared them very 
thin and round (and cut into quarters if you chooſe 

it), put them into a ſaucepan, All it with hard water, 
—— lay your parings oyer your quinces to keep them 
down. Cover your ſaucepan cloſe, that no ſteam 
may get out, and ſet them over a ſlow fire till they be 
ſoft, and of a fine pink colour. Then let them ſtand 
till they be cold. Make a good ſyrup of 'double-re- 
fined ſugar, and boil and ſkim it- well. Then put in 
your quinces, let them boil ten minutes, then take 


them off, and let them ſtand two or three hours. Then 


boil them till the ſyrup looks thick, and the quinces 
clear. Then put them into deep jars, and with brandy- 


paper and leather over them, tie them a cloſe. 1 


Peacſes. 
LET your peaches be the largeſt you can get, but 


not too ripe. Rub off the lint with a cloth, and then 8 


run them down the ſeam with a pin, ſkin deep, and 


cover them with French brandy. Tie a bladder ovef 
them, and let them ſtand a week, Then take them 


AKT "+: Jo 


357 
put them in a jar. Set them in a kettle of boiling water | 
till the ſugar be melted, and the berberries:quite ſoft. 


Then next day] put them into a preſerving pan, and boil. 
them fifteen minutes. Then put them into Jars, and | 


he 
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| aut and make a ſtrong g lyrup for knen dil king 
1 then put 5 your peaches, and boil them 
the Jook Mak. The take them out, and put 

5 inte pots or glafſes. Mix the ſyrup with the 


brandy, and when it be cold, ret it on your peaches, 
Tic them cloſe down with a b dder, as your 1 50 


vil ern Brack ſhould the air get to them. 
| Apricote, 1.5 


naue es hoch tees; e ont che 


195 50 a ſkewer, and to every pound of apricots 
c und of Loaf ſugar. Strew part of it over 
them,” a fa them! ſtand till the next day. Then 
177 chem a gentle boil chree or four different times, 
nd let RU 8561 between each time. Take thech out 
of the fyrup, ofe by one, tlie laſt time you bil: ther. 


Skim your ſyrup well, then pour it over your apricots, - 


dat tie them down cloſe wb brandy-paper wa a 
ladde 1 8 


24 5 C2434 203 hls a # 
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Ppelininary Hints ad Obſervations. 


beni kind of frult, before; you attemp 1e 
, miſt be firſt preſerved, 40 died i in a ſtove or 


it, Then, having boited your ſaber to the candy Heig 
dip in your fruit, and lay them in difhes in your 

to dry. Then put hin in boxes for ufe, and bh 
care to keep them in places neither damp nor hot. 


Cuſdied Caſſie. 


"NY as mu fl of the powder of brown An 10 
ill lie e ih. of ihe with as much muſk and am- 

| bo iſe as you think proper. Thee caſſia ald g ue | 
ml be powd ered together. Then take a quarters 

; a pound 


r 


1 0 a , 1 * TH———_ —Yy te 1 


e Ore t the fire, that none of the ſyrup may remain by | 


W G =o 15) „ 
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1 


longer. Keep ſtirring ir gently all che time, anch t 


a” 
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a pound of ſugar, and boil it to. a candy height. 


Then put in your powder, and mix it well -rogether: 


» 4 


Pour it into ſaucers, which muſt be buttered very 


thin, and when it be cold it will flip out. 


| Orange Marmalade. i 
CUT in two the cleareſt Seville oranges you can get: 
take out all the pulp and juice into a baſon, and pick 


all the ſkins and ſeeds out of it. Boil; the rinds in 


hard water till they be tender, and change the water 
two or three times while they be boiling. T hen-pound 
them in a marble. mortar, and add to it the juice and 
pulp. Then put them into the preſerving-pan with 
double its weight of loaf: ſugar, and. ſet it oven a ſlew 
fire. Boil it rather more than half an hour; put it 
OPER cover it with brandy-paper, and tie it claſe 
n,, Via: 4 OE RES. ao: PLE 8 12427 A 


ALL thoſe apricots that are x mo enough for 
preſerves, of are too ripe for keeping,: wil anfwer this 
purpoſe. Boil them in ſyrup till they will maſh, and 


then beat them in a marble mortar to a paſte. Take 


half their weight of loaf ſugar, and put juſt water 
enough to it to diſſolve it. Boil ad ſkim it till it 
looks clear, and the ſyrup thick like à fine jelly. Then 
put it into your ſweetmeat glaſſes, and tie It up clofe. 

oY | | Tranſparchiu Murmala ade. IF” 
_ CUT very pale 3 into quarters, take 
out the pulp, put it into a bafon, and pick out the 


ſkins and ſeeds. Put the peels into a littſe falt and wa- 


ter, and let them ſtand alf night. Then oil them in 
a good quantity of ſpring- water till they be tender, cut 
them in very thin ſlices, and put them to the pulp. To 
every pound of marmalade put a pound and a half of 
double- refined ſugar finely beaten, and boil them to- 
gether gently for twenty minutes; but if it he not clear 
and tranſparent in that time, boil it five or fix minutes 
ake 
Aa 4 


CATC 
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care chat you do not beat the ſlices. When i it be cold, 8 
put it inte jelly or ſweetmeat glaſſes, and tie them | 
down tight. with brandy . paper, and a bladder over 


them. 
Quince Marmalade. 


QUINCES for this purpoſe muſt be full ripe. Pare 
3 and cut them into quarters; then take out the 
core, and put them into a ſaucepan. Cover them with 
the parings, fill the ſaucepan nearly full of ſpring-w a- 
ter, cover it cloſe, and let them ſtew: over a flow 


fire till they be ſoft, and of a pink colour. Then 


pick out all your quinces from the parings, and 
beat them to a pulp in a marble mortar. Take their 
weight of fine loaf ſugar, put as much water to it 


as will diſſolve it, and boil and ſkim it well. Then put 
in your quinces, and boil them gently three quarters 
of an hour. You muſt keep ſtirring it all the time, 
or it will ſtick to the pan and burn. When it be cold, 
put it into flat pots, and tie it down cloſe, 


Raſpberry Paſte.” 


TAKE a quart of raſpberries, maſh. them, ſtrain ; 


one half, and put the juice to the other half. Boil 


them a quarter of an hour, put to them a pint of red - 
currant juice, and let them boil all together till your 
raſpberries be enough. Then put a pound and a half 


of double-refined ſugar into a clean pan, with as much 
water as will diſſolve it, and boil it to a ſugar again. 
Then put in your raſpberries and juice, give them a 


ſcald, and pour them into glaſſes or plates. Then put 
them into a ſtoye to dry, and turn them when neceſ· | 


ſary, 
Current Pale. 


YOUR currant paſte may be either red or * 5 


according to the colour of the currants you uſe. Strip 
your currants, put a little juice to them to keep them 
from burning, boil them well, and rub them through a 


hair ſieve. Then boil it a quarter of an hour, and to 3 
2 pint of Juice por a pound and a halt of double- refined 


ſugar 
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1 pounded and ſifted. Shake in your ſaga; and 


when it be melted, pour it on plates. Dry it in the 
ſame manner as the above paſte, and turn it into any | 


form moſt to your liking. 


74 Gooſeberry Paſte... DN 

WH EN your red gooſeberries be full grown al N 
turned, but not ripe, cut them in halves, pick out all 
the ſeeds ; then have ready a pint of currant juice, and 
boil your gooſeberries in it till they be tender. Put 


a pound and a half of 'double-refined ſugar into your 


pan, with as much water as will diſſolve it, and boil it 
to a ſugar again. Then put all together, and make it 
ſcalding hot, but do not let it boil. Pour it into your . 
plates'or glaſſes, and dry it as above directed. | 


Burnt Almonds. 


PUT two pounds of almonds, the ſame quantity of 
loaf ſugar, and a pint of water, into a ſtewpan. * Set 
them over a clear coal fire, and let them boil till you 
hear the almonds crack. Then take them off, and 
ſtir them about till they be quite dry. Put them in a 

wire ſieve, and fift all the ſugar from them. Put all in 
the pan again with a little water, and give it a boil; 
Then put four ſpoonfuls of ſcraped cochineal to the 
ſugar to colour it; put the almonds into the pan, and 
keep ſtirring. them over the fire till they be quite dry, 
Then put them i into a glaſs, and they will keep a Powe 


voxel Gi. 
PARE ſome of the beſt Seville oranges . - 


about a quarter of an inch' broad, and if you can keep 


the parings whole they will have a prettier effect. 
When you have pared as many as you intend, put 
them into ſalt and ſpring-water'for a day or two. Then 


boil them in a large quantity of ſpring-water till they | | 


be tender, and drain them on a ſieve. Have ready 

a thin ſyrup, made of a quart of water and a 

pound of fine ſugar. Boil them, a few at a time, to 
EE in keep 
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keep them from breaking, till they look clear. 
put them into a ſyrup made of fine loaf ſugar, withas 
much water as will diſſolve i it, and boil them to a can- 


Then 


dy height. When you take them up, lay them on a 


fieve, and grate double-refined ſugar over them. Then 


put them 1 in a ſtove, or before the 8 to ory: 


Green Gaze Plums dried. 


| | HAVING made a thin ſyrup of half a Ry of 
fingle- refined ſugar, and ſkimmed it well, flit a pound 
of plums down the ſeam, and put them in the 177 

Keep them ſcalding hot till they be tender, and take 
care that they be well covered with fyrup, or they will 
loſe their colour. Let them ſtand all night, and then 
make a rich ſyrup, To a pound of double-refined 
ſugar put two ſpoonfuls of water, ſkim it well, and boil 
it almoft to a candy. When it he cold, drain your 
ums out. of the firſt ſyrup, and put them into the 
thick . but be ſure to let the ſyrup cover them. 

Set them on the fire to fcald till they look clear, and 
then put them in a china bowl. When they have ſtood 
a week, take them out, and lay them on china diſhes. 

Then put them in a ſtove, and turn them once a day 


uſe any be dry. 


Cherries 1 _ 


STONE what quantity of morello cherries. you 
pleaſe, and to every pound of cherries put a pound 398 
a quarter of fine ſugar; beat it and ſift over your c 
ries, and let them ſtand all nighr. Then take them pl 
of your ſugar, and to every pound of ſugar put two 
ſpoonfuls of water. Boil and ſkim it well, and then 
put in your cherries. Let your ſugar boil over them, 
the next · morning ſtrain them, and to every pound 0. 
the {yrup put half a pound more ſugar. Let it boil a 
tirtle thicker, then put in your cherries, and let them 
boil geatly. The next day ftrain them, put then into 

a ſtove to dry, and mind every day to turn them. 


Dam ſon: 


Dum ſous uud. fr! Wh 


846180 lis for this purpoſe ITY be dee 
bell they be full ripe. Spread therit 6n a con 
and ſer them in a very cool overs; Let rhetn ſtaud 4 
day or two; and if they be not then properly drieck 
put them in for a daꝝ or ya longer. Then take them 
aut, lay them in a dry. p 


0 1 e en plums. ee S361” STEW 
Axritots e r ring 


Skin arid "_ x pound of apricdts, arid pur i thein, 
na or 


into 4 toſſing-Pan. Pound and fiſt half a Pou 
double refined fugar, ſtrew a little amongſt them, and 
ay the reſt over them. Let them ſtand twenty-four 
hours, turn them three or four times in the ſyrüf ane 


chen bojl them pretty quick till they look clear. chen 


they be cold, take them out, and tay them on glaſſes. 
Then put them into a ftove, and turn them the. firſt 


Gay every Half Hour, the fecond day OL, Hot, and 


ſo on till they be dry. 


Peaches red. 


ET the largeſt Newington petcties; and are and 
ſtone them. Put them ißto a ſauc boiling 
water, let them boil tilt they be tender, and then lay 
them on a ſieve to drain. Weigh them, and with their 
weight in ſugar cover them in the pan they were boil- 
ed in. Let them lie two or three Hogrs; then boi them 
till they be clear, and the ſyrup pretty thick.” Cover 
them cloſe, and ler them ſtand all night; Teal them 
well, and then take them off to col. Then Tet them 
on again. till the peaches be thotoughly Hot, and do this 


for three days. Then lay them on Plates, and turn 


them every day till they be dry. 


Gin ger candied. 
TAKE an ounce of race ginger grated fine, a pound 


of loaf ſugar beat fine, and put into a toſſing- pan with 


as much water as will diſſolve it. Stir them well toge- 
ther over a very flow fire till the ſugar begins to boil. 
Then 
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Then ſtir in another pound of ſugar beat fine, and keep 
ſtirring it till it grows thick. Then take it off the fire, 


and drop it in cakes upon earthen diſhes. Set them in. 
a warm place to dry, and 9 will be hard and brittle, | 


and look white. 


3 and Of Peels ina.” 12 50 e 
TAE E either lemons or oranges, cut them long- 


ways, take out the pulp, and put all the rinds into a 
pretty ſtrong ſalt and hard water for fix days. Then 
boil. them in a large quantity of ſpring-water till they 


be tender. Take them out, and lay them on a hair 


ſieve to drain. Then make a thin ſyrup of fine loaf 
ſugar, a pound to a quart of water. Put in your peels, 
and bbil them over a ſlow fire till: you. ſee the ſyrup 


and candy about the pan and peels. Then take them 


out, and grate fine ſugar all over them. Lay them on 
a hair fieve to drain, and ſer them in a ſtove, or before 


the fire, to dry. Remember when you boil either le- 


mons or oranges, not to cover your ſahcepan- 55 


Angelica gandied. 
cur. your angelica in lengths when young, cover 


it cloſe, and boil it till, it-be tender. Then peel it, put. 


it 1n again, and let it ſimmer, and boil it till it be green. 
Then take 1t up, and dry-it with a cloth, and to every 
pound of ſtalks put a pound of ſugar. Put your ſtalks 
into an carthen pan, beat your ſugar, and ſtrew it over 
them, and let them ſtand two days. Then boil it till 
it be clear and green, and put it in a cullender to drain. 


Beat another pound of ſugar to ponder, and ſtrew it 
t 


on your angelica. Lay it on plates to dry, ane . 
them in the oven after the pies be drawn. . 
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ELEGANT ORNAMENTS fir « GRAND | 


ENTERTAINMENT, 
Floating Iſland. 


AKE a ſoup-diſh, of a ſize 3 to what 


you intend to make; but a deep glaſs, fet on a 


china diſh, will anſwer the purpoſe better. Take a 


quart of the thickeſt cream you can get, and make it 
pretty ſweet with fine ſugar. © Pour in a gill of ſack, 

grate in the yellow rind of a lemon, and mill the cream 
till it be of a thick froth. Then carefully pour the thin 
from the froth into a diſn. Cut a French roll, or as 
many as you want, as thin as you can, and put a layer 


of it as light as poſſible on the cream, then a layer of 


currant jelly, then a very thin layer of roll, then hartſ- 
horn jelly, then French roll, and over that whip your 
froth, which you ſaved of the cream, well milled up, 


and lay it on the top as high as you can heap it. The 
rim of your diſh you may ornament with figures, fruits, 


or ſweetmeats, as you pleaſe. This looks very pretty 


on the middle of a table, with candles round. it; and 


you may make it of as many different colours as you 
fancy, and according to what jellies, jams, or ſweet- 
meats you have. 


Chineſe 2 or Obeliſt. 


TAKE an ounce of fine ſugar, half an ounce of but- 
rer, and four ounces of fine flour. Boil the ſugar and 
butter in a little water, and when it be cold, beat an 


egg. and put it to the water, ſugar, and butter. Mix 


it with the flour, and make it into a very ſtiff paſte. 
Then roll it as thin as poſſible, have a ſet of tins the 


form of a temple, and put the paſte upon them. Cut 
it in what form you pleaſe upon the ſeparate parts of 


your tins, keeping them ſeparate till baked; but take 


care to have the paſte exactly the ſize ef the tins. 


When you have. cut all the parts, bake them in a flow 
oven, 
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oven, and when cold, take themout ofthe tins, and join 
the parts with ſtrong iſinglaſs and water with a camel's 
hair ſbruſh. Set them one upon the ather, as the farms 
of the tin moulds will direct you. If you cut it neatly, 
and the paſte be rolled very thin, it will be a beautiful 
corner for a large table. If you have obeliſk moulds, 
you may make them the ſame way for an oppoſite cor- 
ner. Take care to make the pillars ſtronger thari the 
hl what 8880 may not be cruſhed. pi N weight, 


| Deſert Ilaud. 

FORM. a a: of paſte into a rock three inches 
broad at the top. Then colour it, and fer it in the 
middle of a deep china diſh. - Set a caſt figure on it 
irh a crown on its head, and a knot of rock candy at 
its ſcet. Then make a roll of paſte an inch thick, and 
tick it on the inner edge of the diſh, two parts round. 
Cut eight pieces of eringo roots, about three inches 
long, and fix them upright to the roll of paſte on the 
edge. Make gravel walks of ſhot comfits round the 
_ Giſh, and Het ſmall figures in them. | Roll out ſome 
\ paſte, 2 and cut it open ſike Chineſe rails. Bake it, and 
fc it on either ſide of the gravel walks with gum, and 
form an entrance where the Chineſe rails be, With two 

pieces o6vinge- e Aron 1 
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Noon ne. 


| f AVE a piece of tin in the ſhape of a Falk 
as deep as a half: pint haſon, and one in the ſhape of a ; 
large ſtar, and two or three leſſer ones. Boil two calf's 
feet in a gallon of water till it comes to a quart, then To 
ſtrain it off, and when cold, ſkim off the fat. Take in 
half the jelly, and ſweeten it with ſugar to your palate. ſte 


Beat up the whites of four eggs, ſtir all together over a in 
- Now fire till it boils, and then run it through a flannel be 
bag till clear. Put it in a clean ſaucepan, and take an m 


3 dunce of ſweet almonds; blanched, and beat very fine in fid 
| a marble mortar, with two ſpoonfuls of roſe · water, and 


two of orange: flower water. Then ſtrain it through a th 
+ gle: cloth, mix It with Me Jelly, ſtir in nn, th 
uls 5 
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pulp into a baſon. 


- ORNAMENTS. 85 
fuls of thick cream, and ſtir it all together till it boils. 


Then have ready the diſh you intend it for, lay the uin 


in the ſhape of a half-moon in the middle, and the ſtars 
round it. Lay little weights on the tins to koep theta 


in the place where you lay them. Then pour in the 


above blanc mange into the diſh: and when it e quite 
cold, take out the tins. Then fili up the vacancies 
with clear calf's feet jelly. Vou may (colour your 


| blanc-mange with cochineal and chocolate, to make 


it look like the ſky, and your moon and ſtars will then 
ſhine the brighter. You may put ne it rock candy 
1 weetmeats for a garniſh, 


4 Diſk of Snow. 

PUT twelve large apples into cold water, Ge thera 
over a flow fire, and when they be ſoft, pour them 
upon a hair ſieve. Take off the ſkins, and put the 
Then beat the whites of twelve 
eggs to a very froth, beat and ſift half a pound 
of double ſugar, and ſtre w it into the eggs. 


Then beat the pulp of your apples to a ſtrong froth, 


then beat them all together till they be like a ſtiff ſnow, 
lay it upon a china diſh, and heap it up as high as you 
can. Set round it green knots of paſte in imitation of 
Chineſe rails, and ſtick a pig of W in the middle 
4 the diſh. | 
Artificial Teas: RE» _ 
A. a proper time of the year take care to FI the 
Ralks of the fruit with the ſtones to them. Then get 
ſome tins neatly made in the ſhape of the fruit you 
intend to make, leaving a hole at the top to put in the 
ſtone and ſtalk. They muſt be ſo contrived as to open 


in the middle, to take out the fruit, and there muſbalſo 
be made a frame of wood to fix them in. Great care 
muſt be taken to make the tins very ſinooth in the in- 


fide, otherwiſe their roughneſs will mark the fruit; 


and that they be made exactly the ſhape of the fruit 


they be intended to repreſent. A defect in either of 


2 points will not only 2 ve * to the artificial 
fruit, 


* 4 * 
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| fruit, but likewiſe rob the artiſts of that honour they 


might otherwiſe acquire. Being thus prepared with 


your tins, take two cow-heels and a calf's foot; boil 
them in a gallon of ſoft water till they be all boiled to 
_ Tags, and when you have a full quart of jelly, ſtrain it 


through a ſieve. Then put it into a ſaucepan, ſweeten 


it, put in lemon- peel perfumed, and colour it like the 
fruit you intend to imitate, Stir all together, give it 
a boil, and fill your tins. Then put in the ſtones and 


the ſtalks juſt as the fruit grows; and when the jelly be 


quite cold, open your tins, and put on the bloom, 


| which may be done by carefully duſting on powder- 


blue. An ingenious perſon may make great improve- 
ment on theſe artificial fruits; but it requires great 
nicety and long practice to perfect them in it. 


The hedge-hog, the hen and chickens in jelly, the 


Solomon's temple, and the eggs and bacon, &c. in 
Hummery, already given in- the ſixth chapter of this 


Part, may, with propriety, be claſſed among the ele- 


gant ornaments for a grand entertainment. 


INSTRUCTIONS ron canvine POULTRY, 

ty CAME Ee. +. 

oy Turkies. 5 
O cut up a turkey properly, you muſt raiſe the leg 
and open the joint; but be ſure not to take o 


the leg. Lace down both ſides of the breaſt, and open 
the pinion of the breaſt, but do not take it off. Raiſe 


a o 


the merrythought between the breaſt-bone and the top:; 


raiſe the brawn, and turn it outward on both ſides; but 
be careful not to cut it off nor break it. Divide the 


wing pinions from the joint next the body, and ſtick 


each pinion where the brawn was turned out. Cut off 
the ſharp end of the pinion, and the middle piece will 
ie place.... 81 8 


| 7 You may in the ſame manner cut up a capon, a-buſ- 
—. W d »—·· ie 


* 


Partridges | 


the place where the brawn was. 


- 


Partrid es or Quails. © F 


10 wing either of theſe birds, nothing more i is to 
be done, than to raiſe the legs and W 


Uſe ſalt 


\ 


and powdered ginger for ſauce. 
Pheafants or Teels. 


10 allay either of theſe, obſerve the directions given 


for the foregoing ; but uſe ſalt only for ſauce, 


Swans. 


TO M a ſwan, you muſt ſlit it quite Soria the mid- 
dle of the breaſt, clean through the back, from the 
neck to the rump. Divide it into two parts, neither 
breaking nor tearing the fleſh, Then lay the halves 


in a charger, with the ſlit fide downwards, throw ſalt 


upan it, and ſet it on the table. 


. Cranes. 


TO diſelay a crane, after its legs are uni cut 


off the wings. Take them up, and ſauce them with 
e ginger, vinegar, ſalt and muſtard. 


Herns. 


TO diſmember a hern, cut off the legs, lacs the 
breaſt down each ſide, and open rhe brcaſt pinion, 
without cutting it off. Raife the merrythought be- 
tween the breaſt-bone aid the top of it, and then raiſe 


the brawn, turning it outward on both ſides; but do 


not break it nor cut it off. Sever the wing-pinion 
from the joint neareſt the body, ſticking the pinions in 


the ſharp end of the pinion, and fupply the place with 


the middle piece. 
A capon, pheaſant, or bittern, may be cut up in the 


ſame manner, uſing no other ſauce than ſalt. 


HW vedcocks., ; 


TO thigh a woodcock, you muſt raiſe the legs and 
wings in the ſame manner as you do a fowl, only open 
the head for the brains. In like manner you thigh 
curlews, plovers, or ſnipes, uũng ne ſauce but ſalt. 


5 Cece. 
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Remember to cut off 
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Joo INSTRUCTIONS 


Geeſe. 1 
TO rear a gooſe, cut off both legs in the manner of 
ſhoulders of lamb, and take off the belly- piece cloſe to 


the extremity of the breaſt. Lace the gooſe down 


both ſides of the breaſt, about half an inch from the 
ſharp bone. Divide the pinions and the fleſh firſt 
laced with your knife, which muſt be raifed from the 
bone, and taken off with the pinion from the body. 


Then cut off the merrythought, and cut another ſlice ' 


from the breait-bone quite through. Laltly, turn up 


the carcaſe, cutting it aſunder, the back above the 


loin-bones. 
5 Mallards or Ducks. 
| TO unbrace a mallard or duck; firſt raiſe the pinions 
and legs, but do not cut them off. Then raiſe the 
merrythought from the breaſt, and lace it down both 
2 with your knife. 


Rabbits. 


10 unlace a rabbit, the back muſt be turned down- 


ward, and the apron divided from the belly. This 
done, ſlip your knife between the kidnies, looſening the 
fleſh on each ſide. Then turn the belly, cut the back 
croſſways between the wings, and draw. your knife 
down both ſides of the back-bone, dividing the ſides 
and legs from the back. Obſerve not to pull the leg 
too violently from the bone, when you open the ſide; 
but with great exactneſs lay open the ſides from ſcut 
to ſhoulder, and then put the legs together. | 


Hares. | 


THERE are two ways of cutting up a hare; but 


the beſt and readieſt way is to put the point of the knife 


in under the ſhoulder, and cut through all the way down 
to the rump, on one fide of the back. bone. When you 


have done this, cut it in the ſame manner on the other 


ſide, at an equal diſtance from the back- bone. By theſe 


means the body will be nearly divided into three. Vou 
may no cut the back, through che ſj ou or back-bone, 


into 


FLY n t- a—— _— 8 8 — Bs 
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The back is much the tendereſt part, fulleſt 


help a perſon to a part of the back, you muſt always 
givea ſpoonful of pudding with it, which is al ways put 


in the belly of it, which you may now eaſily come 


at. Separate the legs from the back-bone, they are 
eaſily cut from the belly. The fleſh of the leg is the 
next in eſtimation; but the meat is cloſer, firmer, and 


leſs juicy. The ſhoulders muſt be then taken oſſ, which 
are generaily bloody, on which account ſome people 


prefer them to the legs. The whole of a leg of a large 
hare would be too much to giveany one perſon at once; 


it would therefore be proper to divide it; and the beſt 
part of the leg is that which comes off neareſt from the 


body. Some people are fond of the head, brains and 
bloody part of the neck; but before you begin to diſ- 
ſect the head, cut off the ears at the roots, as many are 
fond of them when they are roaſted criſp. The head 
muſt then be divided, in this manner: Put it on a clean 


pewter plate, ſo as to have it under your hand, and 


turning the noſe to you, hold it ſteady with your fork, 
ſo that it may not ſlip from under the knife. You muſt 
then put the point of the knife into the ſkull, between 
the ears, and by forcing it down, as ſoon as it has 
made its way, the head may be eaſily divided into two, 
by forcing the knife, with ſome degree of ſtrength, 
uite down through the noſe, 
This method, however, 1s to be done only when the 


hare be a young one; for if it be old, the beſt method 


is, to put your knife pretty cloſe to the back- bone, 
and cut off the leg; but, as the hip-bone will be in 
your way, turn the back of the hare towards you, and 
you muſt endeavour to hit the joint between the hip 
and the thigh- bone. When you have ſeparated one, 
cut off the other; then cut a long narrow ſlice or two 
on each ſide of the back- bone. Then divide the back- 
bone into two, three, or more parts, paſſing your knife 


between the ſeveral Joiats ol the back. 


B b 2 | totale 


into e ſmall pieces, more or leſs as occaſion ſhall 
require. 
of gravy, and eſteemed the moſt delicate. When you 
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372 INSTRUCTIONS 
| Fowls. 


-WHET HER the fowl be roaſted or boiled, it is 


cut up in the ſame manner. A roaſted fowl is ſent to 


table nearly in the ſame manner as a pheaſant, except 


ing, that the pheaſant has the head tucked under one of 
the wings, whereas the fowl has the head cut off before 

it is dreſſed. In a boiled fowl, the legs are bent in- 
wards, and tucked into the belly. In order to cut up 
a fowl, the beſt way is to take it on your plate. The 
legs, wings, and merrythought, being removed, take 
off the neck bones. All the parts being thus ſeparated 
from the carcaſe, divide the breaſt from the back, by 
cutting through the tender ribs on each ſide, from the 
neck quite down to the tail. Lay the back then up- 
wards on your plate, fix your fork under the rump, and 


laying the edge of your knife on the bac k, preſs it down; | 


then lift up the lower part of the back, and it will rea- 
dily divide with the help of your knife. In the next 
place, lay the lower part of the back upwards in your 
plate, and cut off the ſide bones, or ſideſmen, as they 
are generally called, when your fowl will becompletely 
cut up. 


The prime parts of a fowl are the wings, breaſt, and 


merrythought, and next to them the neck- bones and 
ſideſmen. The. legs are generally confidered as coarſe, 


though there was a time when they were conſidered as 


the beſt .part of the fowl. The legs of boiled fowls 


are more tender than thoſe that are roaſted; but every 


part of a chicken is good and juicy. As the thigh- 
bones of a chicken are very tender, and eaſily broken 
with the teeth, the griſtles and marrow render them 
ws delicate. 5 


mh 


* for carving di 2 Joints of Meat. 


n F Beef. 


THE outſide of this Joint ſuffers very much in its 
fla vour from the water in which it is boiled; a thick 


ſlice muſt therefore be firſt cut off, the whole length of -- 
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the joint, cutting it all the way even, and through the 


whole ſurface. The ſoft far, which reſembles arrow, 


lies on the back, and the Ar fat muſt be cut in thin 


horizontal ſlices; but as ſome people like the ſoft, and 
ſome the firm fat, i it would be proper to aſł them which 


they would prefer. The upper part, as it is generally _ 


placed in the diſh, is the handſomeſt, fulleſt of gravy, 
moſt tender, and is enriched with fat; yet there are 


ſome people, who prefer a ſlice on the under ſide, - 


though it is quaee lean. 


Ox Tongue. 
THIS muſt not be cut longways, but a and 


in the thickeſt part, and taken in ſlices from thence. 


The moſt tender and juicy part is about the middle, 
and near the root; for towards the tip, the meat is both 


cloſer and dryer. A tongue is generally eaten with 
white meat, veal, chicken, or turkey; and whenever 


you help any perſon to the. one, you mult alſo help 
them to the other. 


Sirloin of Beef. 


WITH reſpect to the carving of this j joint, it matters 
not whether the whole, or only a part ot it, be brought 
to table. The meat on the upper ſide of the ribs is 
firmer, and of a cloſer texture, than the fleſhy part un- 
derneath, which is by far the moſt tender, and of courſe 
preferred by many people. To carve this Joint, the 


different taſtes of people muſt be conſulted, and each 
perſon helped to that part which is moſt agreeable to 


them. Some people begin to carve it at the end, firſt 


cutting off the outſide; while others begin in the mid 


dle of the moſt fleſny part. The ſlices muſt not be 
cut too thick nor yet too thin, | 


- Briſket of Beef. 


THIS part is 1160. boiled, and is to be cut the 
long way, quite down to the bone, after having cut off 
the- outſide, or firſt cut, which you muſt never help any 


* 


one to, unleſs they deſire it, which is ſeldom the caſe. 
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The fat cut with this lice is a firm griſtly fat; but a 
ſofter fat may be found underneath. 


Buttock of Beef. 


THIS part is always boiled, and requires little di- 
| rections as to the carving of it. A thick lice ſhould 
be firſt taken off all round it. When you come to the 
Juicy and prime part of it, you muſt be careful to cut 


it even, that it may have a graceful figure, ſhould i it be : 


OT to table cold the next day. 


Breaft of Peal. 


A BREAST of veal muſt becut acroſs quite through, 
_ dividing the griſtles from the rib-bones : this is called, 


cutting the briſket from the ribs. The briſket may be 
cut into pieces as wanted; for ſome prefer this part to 


the ribs. There require no great directions how to 
ſeparate the ribs, ſince nothing more is required, than 
to put the Knife in at the top between any two, and 
continue downwards till they be ſeparated. Remem- 
ber to give a piece of the ſweetbread to every one you 
help, as that is reckoned a delicare piece. 


Knuckle of 2 cal. 
THIS is always boiled; and much liked on account 


of the fat ſinewy tendons about the knuckle; for if it 


be lean, it is not worth dreſſing. You can hardly cut 
this joint amiſs ; though it 1s uſual to begin in the 
thickeſt part, from whence ſome fine ſlices may be 
taken. The bones about the knuckle may be eaſily 
ſeparated at the joints, and aftord delicate Picking. 


Calf s Head. 
THIS is an elegant diſh boiled, and affords many 


delicate bits. When young, it is perfectly white, and 


the fat very fine. It muſt be cut quite along the cheek- 
bone, in the fleſhy part, from whence many handſome 


ſlices may be taken. In the fleſhy part, at the end of 
the Jaw-bone, lies part of the throat aeetorend, which 


1s 
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\, 


A ſte emed the beſt part of the head. | Many people 


are fond of the eye, which muſt be cut from the ſocker, 
by forcing the point of the carving-knife down to the 
bottom on one edge of the ſocket, and cutting quite 


round, keeping the point of the knife ſlanting towards 


the middle, ſo as to divide the meat from the bone. 
Though the eye is ſeldom divided, yet, if the company 
be large, you may cut it in half, and ſo make it ſerve 


two people. The palate is alſo much eſteemed by 
ſome people, and is found on the under-ſide of the roof 


of the mouth. It is a crinkled, white, thick ſkin, 


and may be eaſily ſeparated from the bone by the knife, 
by lifting up the head with your left hand. When 


you ſerve any perſon with a ſlice of the head, you 
maſt inquire whether they chooſe to have any of the 


tongue or brains, which are generally ſerved up in a 


ſeparate diſh, A flice from the thick part of the 


tongue, near the root, is beſt. 


Fillet of Leal. 


THIS is the thigh part, and is the ſame in the calf 


as is called the buttoc:: in the ox. Many people think 


the outſide ſlice of a fillet of veal a delicacy, becauſe 
it is moſt ſavoury ; but every one does not think ſo; 
the queſtion ſhould therefore be aſked before you help 
any perſon to it. If nobody ſhould chooſe the firſt 
flice, lay it in the diſh, and the ſecond cut will be 
white meat; but take care to cut it even, and cloſe to 
the bone. A fillet of veal is uſually ſtuffed, under the 
ſkirt or flap, with a pudding or forced meat. This 
you muſt cut deep into, in a line with the ſurface of 
the fillet, and take out a thin ſlice. This, and a little 
fat cut from the ſkirt, mult be given to each perſon at 
table, 1 ET | 
185 Leg of Mutton. N Dies 
THIS joint, whether boiled or roaſted, is carve 
in the ſame manner, though there are two methods of 
cutting it. Some cut it longways; but the moſt 


general method is to cut it acroſs in the thickeſt part, 
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quite down to the bone, when you will cut right through 
the kernel of fat, called the pope's eye, of which 
& ; Juicy parts of the 
leg are in the thick art of it; but many prefer the 
_ drier part of it, which is about the fhank or knuckle, 
which ſome people call veniſon, though it is certainly 
A leg of wether mut- 
ton, which is generally the beſt flavoured, may be 
caſily known by the kernel, or little round lump of 
The meat about the 


many people are fond. The mo 


the coarſeſt part of the joint. 


fat, at the top of the thick part. 
cramp-bone 1 is eſteemed a delicate morſel. 


Shoulder of Mutton. 


THIS} Joint is ſometimes ſalted and boiled by whim- 


ſical people, but is more generally roaſted. It is very 
full of gravy, and much more ſo than a leg, on which 
There are 


account it is 8 by many people. 
alſo a variety of nice cuts in it, 


bone. 


from it. 
the outer edge, and is to be cut in thin ſlices. 


It muſt be cut in the 
hollow part of it, and the knife ſhould go down to the 
The gravy then runs faſt into the diſh, and the 
Part cut, opens wide enough to take many ſlices eaſily 
The beſt fat, which is full of kernels, lies on 

l 
there be many people at table, and the hollow part be 

all cut away, ſome good and delicate ſlices may be taken 


out from each ſide of the ridge of the blade-bone. 


On the under ſide of the ſhoulder are two parts very 
full of gravy, and which many people prefer to thoſe 
of the upper ſide. The parts about the ſhank are 
coarſe and dry, as about the knuckle in the leg; yet 


ſome. peeter theſe to the more rich and juicy parts. 


Saddle of Mutton. 


THIS is by ſome called a chine of mutton, and 
conſiſts of two Joins together, the back-bone running 


down the middle to the tail. 


When you carve it, you 

muſt cut a long ſlice in either of the fleſhy parts. 

There is ſeldom any great length of the tail left on; 

but if it be ſent up with the tail, many will be fond of 
a | | it; 
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it ; and it may be eaſily divided into FRE pieces, by. 


cutting between the Joints of the tail, which are about 


an inch apart. 75 
Fore Quarter of Lamb. 


THIS joint is always Toaſted, and when it comes 
to table, before you can help any one, you muſt. ſe- 
parate the ſhoulder from the breaſt. The ſhoulder 
being thus taken off, a lemon or orange ſhould be 
ſqueezed upon the part, then ſprinkled with ſalt where 
the ſhoulder joined it, and the ſhoulder ſhould then 
be laid on it again; but if the fore- quarter be graſs- 
lamb, and large, the fnoulder ſhould be put into an- 
other diſn, when taken off, and cut up in the ſame 
manner as a ſhoulder of mutton. The griſtly part 
muſt then be ſeparated from the ribs, and then all the 
preparatory buſineſs will be done. The ribs are ge- 
nerally moſt eſteemed, and one or two may be eaſilyx 
ſeparated from the reſt. Each perſon at table ſnould 
be aſked which they prefer, the ribs, = griſtly part, 
or the alder! EE, 

Sharerib of Pork. 


A SPARERIB of pork is carved by cutting out 
ſlices in the thick part at the bottom of the bones. 
When the fleſhy part is all cut away, the bones, which 
are eſteemed very ſweet picking, may be eaſily ſepa- 
rated, Very few people admire the gravy of pork, it 


Z being too e for moſt ſtomachs, 


Hams. 


THERE are three methods of carving a ham. 
Some begin at the knuckle, ſome at the thick end, and 
others in the middle, which is perhaps the beſt method, 
as you then come at once to the prime of the meat. Be 
careful to cut it thin, and by no means in thick and 


clumſy pleces. 
Roafted Pig. 


A PIG is ſeldom ſent whole to table, but cut up by 


the cook, who takes off the head, ſplits the body 


down the back, and 3 the dith with the chaps 
— | and 


— 
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and ears. Before you help any body, ſeparate the 


' ſhoulders from the carcaſe, and then the legs. The 


moſt delicate part of a pig is about the neck. The 


next beſt parts are the ribs; but, in a young pig, there 


cannot be many coarſe bits, Some are fond of an car, 


and others of a chap, and may therefore be pleaſed at 


_y 1 7 rate. 
Ae of V. 5 


FIR ST cut it acroſs down to the bone at fone little 
diſtance from the knuckle; from the middle of that 


cut, take another ſtroke as deep as you can the length- 
ways, ſo that the two ſtrokes will then form ſomething 

like the letter T. You wy then take out lengthways 
as many flices as you pleaſe. Slices of veniſon ſhould 
not be cut thick, nor yet too thin, and ſome fat, and 
plenty of gravy, ſhould be given with them. Currant 


| Jelly een always be on the table for thoſe who chooſe it. 


Dl. | 
. THERE is no great difficulty i in cutting up and ſerv- 
ing fiſh, and therefore very few rules, or rather obſerv- 
ations, will be needful. 


Salmon. The belly part is the fatteſt; it is therefore 


cuſtomary to give thoſe, who like both back and belly, 
ſome of each. Moſt people who are fond of ſalmon 
generally like the ſkin, ſo that the ſlices muſt be cut 
out thin, ſkin and all. 


Turbot. Enter the fiſh-knife or trowel in the mid- 


dle over the back-bone, and take off a piece of the fiſh, 

as much as will lie on the trowel, on one ſide cloſe to 
the bones. The thickeſt part of the fiſh is always the 
moſt eſteemed. 


Soals. Theſe may be either boiled or fried. You 


mult cut them right through the middle, bone and all, 
and give a piece of the fith, in proportion to the ſize 


of it, to each perſon. 
Mackerel. Slit this fiſh all along the back with a 


knife, and take off one whole ſide, not too near the 


head, becauſe the meat about the gills is nn 
black and ill-flavoured. 
Eels, 
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Zels. Cut theſe into pieces quite through the bone. 
The thickeſt part is the moſt eſteemed. 


Beſides theſe, there are many other little articles 


brought to table; but as they are moſtly ſimple in their 
nature, a little obſervation and practice will make them 


complete proficients 1 in the art of carving. 
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MADE WINES, CORDIAL WATERS, ans 
MALT LIQUORS. 


E AA þ 
"MADE 'WINES, 


Preliminary Hints and Obſervations, 
REAT care and precaution are neceſſary in the 


miſmanagement. It you let your wine ſtand too long 


before you get it cold, and do not take great care to 


put your barm upon it in time, it will make it fret in 
the caſk, and you will find it very difficult, if at all 


poſſible, to bring it to any degree of fineneſs. On the 


other hand, if you let your wine work too long in the 


tub, it will take off all the ſweetneſs and flavour of the 


fruit or flowers your wine be made from. Be careful 
to have your veſſels dry, and rinſed with brandy; and 


as ſoon as the wine be done ſermenning, to cloſe them 


up + whale 
Blackberry JVine. 


HAVI NG procured berries that are full ripe, put 
them into a large veſſel of wood or ſtone, with a cock 


in it, and pour upon them as much boiling water as 
will cover them. As ſoon as the heat will permit you 
to put your hand into the veſſel, bruiſe them well till 
all the berries be broken. Then let them ſtand cover- 
ed till the berries begin to riſe towards the top, which 


they uſually do in three or four days. Then draw off 


the clear into another veſſel, and add to every ten quarts 


of this liquor one pound of ſugar. Stir it well in, and 


ler it ſtand to work a week or ten days, in another veſ- 
ſel like the firſt. Then draw it off at the cock through 
a jelly-bag into a large veſſel. Take four ounces of 


making of wine, as it is frequently ſpoiled by 


iſinglaſs, 
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iſinglaſs, and lay it to ſteep twelve hours in a pint of 


white wine. The next morning, boil it upon a flow 


fire till it be all diſſolved. Then take a gallon of your 
blackberry juice, put in the diſſol ved iſinglaſs, give 


them a boil together, and pour all into the veſſel, Let 


it ſtand a few days to purge and ſettle, then draw it * 


and keep it in a cool place. 


SGioboſeberry Wine. 


GOOSEBERRIES for this purpoſe muſt = ga- 
thered in dry weather, and when they be only half ripe. 
Pick and bruiſe a peck of them in a tub. Then take 


a horſe-hair cloth, and preſs them as much as poſſible 


without breaking the ſeeds. When you have preſſed 
out all the juice, te every gallon of gooſeberries put 
three pounds of fine dry powdered ſugar. Stir all to- 
gether till the ſugar be diſſolved, and then put IT into 
a veſſel or caſk,” which muſt be quite filled. If it be ten 


or twelve gallons, let it ſtand a fortnight; bur if it be 


a twenty gallon caſk, it muſt ſtand three weeks. Set it 
in a cool place, then draw it off from the lees, and pour 
in the clear liquor again, Tf it be a ten gallon caſk, 

let it ſtand three months; if a twenty N calk, four 
months, and then bottle it off. 


Pear! Gooſeberry Wine, 
TAKE as many as you pleaſe of the beſt pearl gooſe- 


berries, bruiſe them, and let them ſtand all night. The 


next morning preſs or ſqueeze them out, and let the 
liquor ſtand to ſettle ſeven or eight hours. Then pour 


off the clear from the ſettling, and meaſure it as you 


put it into your veſſel, adding to every three pints of 


liquor a pound of double refined ſugar. Break your 


ſugar in ſmall lumps, and put it into the veſſel, with 
a piece of iſinglaſs. Stir it up, and at three months 


end bottle it, putting a lump of double-refined ſugar 


into every bottle. 
Dam ſon N. 


GATHER your damſons on a dry day, weigh OE 


and then bruiſe them. Put them into a ſtein that has a 


cock in it, and to every eight pounds of fruit put a gal- 
Dr nn „ lon 
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lon of water. Boil the water, ſkim it, and put it ſeal 


Ing hot to your fruit. Let it ſtand two days, then draw 
it off, and put it into a veſſel, and to every gallon of 
liquor put two pounds and a half of fine ſugar, Fill 
up the veſſel, and ſtop it cloſe, and the longer it ſtands 


the better. You may keep it twelve months in the veſ- 


ſel, and then bottle it, putting a lump of ſugar into 
every bottle. 


Orange Wine. | 
TAKE fix gallons of ſpring-water, and boil it three 


quarters of an hour, with twelve pounds of the beſt 


powder ſugar, and the whites of eight or ten eggs well 
beaten. . When it be cold, put into it ſix ſpoonfuls of 
yeſt. Take the juice of twelve lemons, which, being 


pared, mult ſtand with two pounds of white ſugar i in 


a tankard, and in the morning ſkim aff the top, and 
put it into the water. Then add the juice and rinds 
of fiſty oranges, but not the white parts of the rinds, 
and then let thew work all together for forty-eight hours. 


Then add two quarts of Rheniſh or white wine, and 


Pur it into your veſſel. 
Or-you may make your orange wine wiht raiſins in 
this manner: Take thirty pounds of new Malaga raiſins 


picked clean, chop them ſmall, and take twenty large 
Seville oranges, ten of which you muſtpare as thin as 


for preſerving. Boll about eight gallons of ſoft water 
till one third of it be waſted, and let it cool a little. 


Then put five gallons of it hot upon your raifins and 
orange-peel, ſtir it well together, cover it up, and when 


it be cold,let it ſtand five days, ſtirring it once or twice 
a day. Then paſs it through a hair ſieve, and with a 
ſpoon preſs it as dry as you can. Put it in a rundlet fit 


for it, and put to it the rinds of the other ten Oranges, 


cut as thin as the firſt, Then make a ſyrup of the juice 
of twenty oranges, with a pound of white ſugar. It 


muſt be made the day before you tun it up. Stir it well 
together, and ſtop it cloſe. Let it ſtand two months 


ro clear, and then bottle it up. It will be better at the 


end of the third year than at the firſt, 


4 


Lemon 


The ſmall damſon is the beſt for this 


1 Wine. 
pARE off the rinds of ſix large lemons, cut them, 


and ſqueeze out the juice. Steep the rinds in the juice, 


and put to it a quart of brandy. Let it ſtand three 


days in an earthen pot cloſe ſtopped ; then ſqueeze fix 


more, and mix it with two quarts of ſpring-water, and 
as much ſugar as will ſweeten the whole. Boil the wa- 
ter, lemons, and ſugar together, and let it ſtand till it 
be cool. Then add a quart of white wine, and the 
other lemons and brandy, then mix them together, and 


run it through a flannel bag into ſome veſſel. Let it 
ſtand three months, and then bottle it off. Cork your . 
bottles well, keep it cool, and it will be fit to drink in 
a month or ſix weeks. 


Or you may make your lemon wine thus, to drink like 


Citron water: Pare five dozen of lemons very thin, put | 


the peels into five quarts of French brandy, andletthem 
ſtand fourteen days. Then make the juice into a ſyrup 


with three pounds of ſingle-refined ſugar, and when 


the peels be ready, boil fifteen gallons of water with 
forty pounds of {ingle-refined ſugar for half an hour. 
Then put it into a tub, and when cool add to it one 
ſpoonful ef barm, and let it work two days. Then tun 
it, and put in the brandy, peels and ſyrup. Stir them 


all together, and cloſe up your caſæ. Let it ſtand three 


months, then bottle it, and it will be as pale and as fine 
as any citron water. 


Curraut Wine. 
LET your currants be full ripe, and gathered on a 


dry day. Strip them, put them into a large pan, and 


bruiſe them with a wooden peſtle. Let them ſtand in a 
tub or pan twenty-four hours to ferment, then run it 
through a hair ſieve, and do not let your hand touch 
the liquor. To every gallon of this liquor put two 


pounds and a half of white ſugar, ſtir it well together, 
and pur it into your veſſel, To every ſix gallons pur 


in a quart of brandy, and let it ſtand fix weeks. If ir 


be then fine, bottle it; but if it be not, draw it off as 
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clear as you can into another veſſel or large Sorles, and 
ina fortnight you it into ſmaller botrles. 


Raiſi. A Wine, * 


pur two hundred weight of raifins, ſtalks and all, 
into a large hogſhead, and fill it with water. Let them 
ſteep a fortnight, ſtirring them every day; then pour 
off the liquor, and preſs the raiſins. Put both liquors 


together into a nice clean veſſel that will juſt hold it, for 


it muſt be full. Let it ſtand till it has done hiſſing, or 
making the leaſt noiſe, then ſtop it cloſe, and let it 


ſtand ſix months. Peg it, and if you find it quite clear 


rack it off into anothes veſſel. Stop it again cloſe, and 
let it ſtand three months longer, Then bottle it, and 
when you uſe it, rack it off into a decanter. 


Gr ahe Mine. 


10 a gallon of grapes put a gallon of water. Bruiſe 
the grapes, let them ſtand a week without ſtirring, and 
then draw it off fine. Put to a gallon of the wine three 
pounds of ſugar, and then put it into a veſſel, but do 
not ſtop it till it has done hiſſing. 


Cher ry Wine. 
WHEN your cherries be full Tipe, pull them off 
the ſtalks, and preſs them through a hair ſieve. To 
every gallon of liquor put two pounds of lump ſugar 


| finely beaten, then ſtir it together, and put it into a 
veſſel, which muſt be filled. When it has done work- 


ing, and ceaſes to make any noiſe, flop it cloſe tor 
three months, and bottle i it off. | 


Raſpberry IWine. 
WITH the back of a ſpoon bruiſe the fineſt | raſh 


berries you can get, and ſtrain them through a flannel | 
bag into a ſtone jar. To each quart of juice put a 


pound of double-refined ſugar, then ſtir it well to 
ther, and cover it cloſe. Let it ſtand three days, and 


then pour it off clear. To a quart of Juice put two 
quarts. 
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quarts of white wine, and then bottle i it off. Ig will be 
fit for drinking i in a week; 6 4 


Apricot Wine me: 
TAKE three pounds of ſugar, and three quarts of 


water ; let them boil together, and ſkim it well. Then 


put in ſix pounds of apricots pared and ſtoned, and let 
them boil till they be tender. Then take them up, and 
when the liquor be cold, bottle it up. You may, if 
you pleaſe, after you have taken out the apricots, let 
the liquor have a boil with a ſprig of flawered clary in 
it. The apricots will make marmalade, and be very 
good for preſent uſe. ;” 3. 


| Plum Wi Ine. 
TAKE twenty pounds of Malaga raiſins, pick, rub, 


and ſhred them, and put them into a tub. Then take 
four gallons of water, boil it an hour, and let it ſtand 


till it be no more than milk- warm. Then put in your 
raiſins, and let it ſtand nine or ten days, ſtirring it ance 
or twice each day. Strain out your liquor, and mix 
it with twoquarts of damſon juice. Put it into a veſſel, 
and when it has done working, ftop it up clofe. Let 
it ftand four or five manths, and then bottle it. 


Mulberry Wine. k 

GATHER your mulberries when they be juſt 
changed from their redneſs to a ſhining black, and be 
ſure you gather them on a dry day, when the fun has 
taken off the dew. Spread them thinly on a fine cloth 
on a floor or table for twenty-four hours. Boil up a 
gallon of water to each gallon of juice you get out of 
them; then ſkim the water well, and add a little cinna- 
mon flightly bruiſed. Put to each callon ſix ounces 


of white ſugar-candy finely beaten; then ſkim and 


ſtrain the water, when it has been taken off and has 
ſettled; and put to it the juice of ſome mare mulber- 
ries. To every gallon of the liquor add a pintof white 
wine or Rhenith wine. - ir ſtand in a caſk to purge 

0 or 
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or ſettle for five or fix days, and then draw off the 
wane, and keep ECO 1 


Walnut Wine. 


PUT two pounds of brown ſugar and a pound of 


honey, to every gallon of water. Boil them half an 
hour, and take off the ſcum. Put into the tub a hand- 
ful of walnut leaves to every gallon, and pour the li- 
quor upon them. Let it ſtand all night, then take out 


the leaves, and put in half a pint of yeſt. Let it work 
fourteen days, and beat it four or five times a day, 


which will take off the ſweetneſs. „Then er up the 
call, and let it ſtand fix months, 


a 
Quince Wine. 


/ 


TAKE twenty large quinces, gathered when they 


be dry and full ripe. Wipe them clean with a coarſe 
cloth, and grate them with a large grate or raſp as near 
the cores as you can; but do not touch the cores. Boil 


a gallon of ſpring-water, throw in your quinces, and 


let them boil ſoftly about a quarter of an hour. Then 
ſtrain them well into an earthen pan on two pounds 
of double-refined ſugar. Pare the peel off two large 
lemons, throw them in, and ſqueeze the juice through 
a ſieve. Stir it about till it be very cool, and then 


toaſt a thin bit of bread very brown, rub a little yeſt on 
it, and let the whole ſtand cloſe covered twenty-four - 
hours. Then take out the toaſt and lemon, put the 


wine in a cafk, keep it three months, and then bottle 


it. If you make a twenty gallon caſk, let it ſtand ſix 


months before you bottle it; and remember, when 

you ſtrain your quinces, to wring them hard! in a coarſe 

cloth. | 
Clary Wine. 


TAKE twenty- four pounds of Malaga Winde pick 
them and chop them very ſmall. Then put them into 


a tub, and to cach pound put a quart of water. Let 
them ſteep ten or eleven days, ftirring 1t twice every 


T1 day, and mind to keep it covered. "Tn {train it off, 
| and 


Thy ny 
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and put it into a veſſel, with about half a peck of the 
tops of clary, when it be in bloſſom. Stop it cloſe for. 
ſix weeks, and then bottle it off. In two or three 
months it will be fit to drink. As it is apt to have a 


great ſediment at bottom, it will be beſt to draw it off 


by plugs, or tap it pretty hig. 2 


Birch Wine. 


THE beginning of March is the ſeaſon for pro- 

curing the liquor from the birch-trees, while the ſap is 
riſing, and before the leaves ſhoot out; for when the: 
ſap is come forward, and the leaves appear, the juice, 


by being long digfEted in the bark, grows thick and 


coloured, which before was thin and clear. The me- 
thod of procuring the Juice is, by boring holes in the 


body of the tree, and putting in foſſets, which are uſu- 


ally made of the branches of elder, the pith being taken 


out. You may, without hurting the tree, if it be large, 
tap it in ſeveral places, four or five at a time, and by 
that means ſave, from a good many trees, ſeveral gal- 


lons every day. If you do not get enough in one day; 


the bottles in which it drops muſt be corked cloſe, and 


roſined or waxed ; however, make uſe of it as ſoon as 
you can. Take the ſap, and boil it as long as any ſcum 


will riſe, ſkimming it all the time. To every gallon of 
liquor put four pounds of good ſugar, and the thin 


peel ofa lemon. Then boil it half an hour, and keep 
ſkimming it well. Pour it into a clean tub, and when 


it be almoſt cold, ſet it to work with yeſt ſpread upon 
a toaſt. Let it ſtand five or ſix days, ſtirring it often 
Then take a caſk juſt large enough to hold all the 
liquor, fire a large match dipped in brimſtone, and 
throw it into the caſk. Stop it cloſe till the match be 
extinguiſhed, then tun your wine, lay the bung on 


lightly till you find it has done working, then ſtop it 
cloſe, and after three months bottle it. „ 


You may make your birch wine with raiſins in this 
manner. To a hogſhead of birch water take four 
hundred of Malaga raiſins ; pick them clean from the 
ſtalks, and cut them ſmall. Then boil the birch liquor 
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for one hour at leuſt, ſæim it well, and let it ſtand til 


it be no warmer than milk. Then put in the raiſins, 


and let it ſtand cloſe covered, ſtirring it well four or 


five times every day. Boil all the ſtalks in a gallon or 
two of birch liquor, which, when added to the other 
when almoſt cold, will give it an agreeable roughnefs. 
Let it ſtand ten days, then put it in a cool cellar, and 
when it be done hiſſing in the veſfel, ſtop it up cloſe. 
It muſt ſtand at leaſt nine months before it be bottled. 


1 Cowflip inne. 
TAKE twelve pounds of ſugar, the juice of ſix 
lemons, the whites of four eggs well beaten, and fix 
gallons of water. Put all together ina kettle, and let 


it boil half an hour, taking care to ſkim it well. Take 


a peck of cowſlips, and put them into a tub, with the 
thin peeling of fix lemons. Then pour on the my 
liquor, and ſtir them about, and when it be almoſt cold, 
put in a thin toaſt, baked hard, and rubbed with yeft. 


Let it ſtand two or three days to work. If you put in 


before you tun ir, fix ounces of ſyrup of citron or le- 
mon, with a quart of Rheniſh wine, it will be a great 
addition. The third day ſtrain it off, and ſqueeze the 
cowflips through a coarfe cloth. Then ſtrain it through 
a flannel bag, and tun it up. Leave the bung looſe for 
two or three days till you be fure it has done working, 


and then bung it down tight, Let it ſtand three 


months, and then bottle it. 
b 7 Turnip Mine. | | 
TAKE as many turnips as you pleaſe, pare and lice 
them, put them into a cyder preſs, and preſs out all the 


juice, To every gallon of juice r three pounds of 
zuſt big enough to 


Jump ſugar, put both into a veffe 


hold them, and add to every gallon of juice half a 
pint of brandy. Lay ſomething over the bung for a 
Week, and when you are ſure it has done working, 
bung it down cloſe. When it has ſtobd three months, 
draw it off into another veſſel, and when it be fine, 


Elder 


put it into bottles. 
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Elder Wine, 
GATHER your eldermerries when ripe, put * 


into a ſtone j jar, or ſet them in the oven, or in a kettle 


of boiling water, till the jar be hot enough. Then 
take them out, and ſtrain them through a hair cloth, 


wringing the berries, and put the juice into a clean 


kettle. To every quart of juice put a pound of fine 
Liſbon ſugar, they er it boil, and ſkim it well. When 
it be clear and fine, pour it into a jar, and when it be 
cold, cover it cloſe, and keep it till you make raifin 
wine. Then, when you tun your raifin wine, to every 
gallon put half a pint of the elder ſyrup. This i is more 
properly called elder raiſin wine; but if you would 
rather make it from the elder flowers alone, proceed 
thus: 

Take the flowers of elder, and take care that you do 
not let any ſtalks in. To every quart of flowers put 
one gallon of water, and three pounds of loaf ſugar. 
Boll the water and ſugar a quarter of an hour, then 
pour it on the flowers, and let it work three days. Then 
ſtrain the wine through a hair ſieve, and put it into a 
caſk, To every ten gallons of wine add an ounce of 
ifinglaſs diffolved in cyder, and fix whole eggs. Cloſe 
it up, let it ſtand ſix months, and then bottle it. 


Roſe Wine. 


TAKE a well-glazed earthen veſſel, and put into it 
three gallons of roſe water drawn with a cold ſtill. Put 
into that a ſufficient quantity of roſe leaves, cover it 
cloſe, and ſet it for an hour in a kettle or copper of hot 
water, to take out the whole ſtrength and tincture of 
the roſes; and when it be cold, preſs the roſe leaves 
hard into the liquor, and ſteep freſh ones in it, repeat- 
ing it till the liquor has got the full ſtrength of the 


roſes. To every gallon of liquor put three pounds of 


loaf ſugar, and ſtir it well, that it may melt and diſperſe 


in every part. Then put it into a caſk, or other con- 


venient veſſel, to ferment, and put into it a piece of 
bread toaſted hard and covered with yeſt. Let it ſtand 


about thirty days, when it will be ripe, and have a fine 
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Aavour, having the whole ſtrength and ſcent of the roſes 
in it; and you may greatly improve it, by adding to it 
wine and ſpices. By this method of infuſion, wine of 
carnations, clove gilliflowers, violets, primroſes, or 
11 other flower, having a curious ſcent, may be made. 


Barley Wine. 

BOIL half a pound of French barley in three waters, 
and ſave three pints of the laſt water. Mix it with a 
quart of white wine, half a pint of borage water, as 
much clary water, a little red roſe water, the juice of 
five or ſix lemons, three quarters of a pound of fine 
ſugar, and the thin yellow rind of a lemon. Mix all 


_ theſe well together, run it through a ſtrainer, and bot- 


tles it up. It is . in hot weather, and is "oe 
good in fevers. 


Eng liſi * Wine, 


TAKE the large blue figs, when pretty ripe, and 
ſteep them in white wine, having made ſome ſlits in 


them, that they may ſwell and gather in the ſubſtance 
of the wine. Then ſlice ſome other figs, and let them 


ſimmer over a fire in fair water till they be reduced to 


a kind of pulp. Then ſtrain out the water, preſſing the 
pulp hard, and pour it as hot as poſſible on the figs that 
are imbrued in the wine. Let the quantities be nearly 
equal, but the water ſomewhat more than the wine and 
figs. Let them ſtand twenty-four hours, maſh them 


well together, and draw off what will run withont 


ſqueezing. Then preſs the reſt, and if it be not ſweet 
enough, add a ſufficient quantity of ſugar, to make it 
ſo. Let it ferment, and add a little honey and ſugar- 
candy to it; then fine it with whites of eggs and a little 
iſinglaſs, and draw it off for uſe. 


Ginger Wine. 


B BOIL ſeven pounds of Liſoon ſugar in four cations 
of ſpring water for a quarter of an hour, and keep 


ſkimming it well. When the liquor be cold, ſqueeze 


in the juice of two lemons, and then boil the peels, 
with two ounces of ginger, in three pints of water for 
; | xo : an 
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an hour. When it be cold, put it all together into a 
barrel, with two ſpoonfuls of yeſt, a quarter of an ounce 


of iſinglaſs beat very thin, and two pounds of jar rai- 


ſins. Then cloſe it up, let it ſtand ſeven weeks, and 
then bottle it. The ſpring is the beſt ſenſos for ma 


ing it. 


Sycamore Wine, 


BOIL two gallons of the ſap. half an hour, 5 tow | 
add to it four pounds of fine powdered ſugar. Beat 


the whites of three eggs to a froth, and mix them with 
the liquor; but take care that it be not too hot, as that 


will poach the eggs. Skim it well, and boil it half an 
hour. Then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and let it 


ſtand till next day. Then pour it clean from the ſedi- 
ment, put half a pint of yeſt to every twelve gallons, 


and cover it cloſe up with blankets. Then put it into 
the barrel, and leave the bung-hole open till it has done 
working. Then cloſe it up well, and after it has ſtood 
three months, bottle it. The fifth part of the ſugar 
muſt be loaf; and if you like raiſins, 1 will be a 
great addition to the wine. „ 


Mead Wine. 


THERE are different ſorts of mead, and theſe we 
ſhall deſcribe ſeparately. Sack mead is made thus: To 


every gallon of water put four pounds of honey, and 
boil it three quarters of an hour, taking care properly 
to ſkim it. To each gallon add half an ounce of hops, 


then boil it half an hour, and let it ſtand till the next 
day. Then put it into your caſk, and to thirteen gal- 
lons of the above liquor add a quart of brandy or ſack. 


Let it be lightly cloſed till the fermentation be done, 
and then ſtop it up very cloſe. If it be a large caſk, 
you muſt not bottle it till it has ſtood a year. 


Walnut mead is thus made: Jo every gallon of wa- 
ter put three pounds and a half of honey, and boil them 
together three quarters of an hour. Then to every 
gallon of liquor put about two dozen of walnut leaves, 
pour your liquor boiling hot upon them, and let them 


| * all night. Then take out the leaves, put in a 
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ſpoonful of yeſt, and let it work two or three days. 


Then make it up, and after it has ſtood three months, 
bottle it. | | 


Cowſlip mead is made in this manner: To fifteen 


pallons of water put thirty pounds of honey, and boil 
it till one gallon be waſted., Skim it, take it off the fire, 
and have ready ſixteen lemons cut in halves. Take 
a gallon of the liquor, and put it to the lemons. Put 
the reſt of the liquor into a tub, with ſeven pecks of 


cowſlips, and let them ſtand all night. Then put in 


the liquor with the lemons, eight ſpoonfuls of new yeſt, 
and a handful of ſweet-brier. Stir them all well to- 
gether, and let it work three or four days. Then ſtrain 
it, put it into your caſk, and after it has ſtqod fix 
months, you may bottle it. 


* 


As the following directions for making mead wine 


were communicated by a lady, we fhall give them in 
her own words. To. one hundred and twenty gallons 
of pure water, the ſofter the better, I put fifteen gallons 
of clarified honey. When the honey be well mixed 
with the water, I fill my copper, the ſame I ute for 
brewing, which holds only ſixty gallons, and boil it till 
it be reduced about a fourth part. I then draw it off, 
and boil theremainder of the liquor inthe ſame manner, 
When this laſt is about a fourth part waſted, I fill up 


the copper with ſome of that which was firfi boiled, and . 


continue boiling it and filling it up, till the copper con- 
tains the whole of the liquor, by which time it will of 
courfe be half evaporated. I muſt obſerve, that in 
boiling, T never take off the ſcum, but, on the contrary, 


have it well mixed with the liquor whilſt boiling, by 


means of a jet. When this is done, I draw it off into 
under backs, by a cock at the bottom of the copper, 
in which 1 let it remain till it be only as warm as new 
milk. At this time I tun it up, and ſuffer it to fer- 


ment in the veſſel, where it will form a thick head. 


As ſoon as it is done- working, I ſtop it down very cloſe, 


in order to keep the air from it as much as poſſible. 


J keep this, as well as my mead, in a cellar or vault I 
have for the purpoſe, being very deep and cool, and 


the 


* 
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the door ſhut ſo cloſe, as to keep out, in a manner, all 
the outward air: fo that the liquoris always in the ſame 
temperature, being not at all affected by the change of 
weather. To this I attribute, in a great meafure, the 
goodneſs of my mead. Another proportion I have of 
making mead, is to allow eighty pounds of purified 
honey to one hundred and twenty gallons of ſoft water, 
which I manage in the making, in all reſpects, like the 
firſt abovementioned, and it proves very pleaſant, good, 
light drinking, and is by many preferred to the other, 
which is much richer, and has a fuller flavour ; but at 
the ſame time it is more inebriating, and apt to make 
the head ach, if drank in too large quantities. I ima- 
gine, therefore, upon the whole, the laſt to be the pro- 
portion that makes the wholeſomeſt liquor for common 
5 drink, the other being rather, when properly preſer ved, 
| a rich cordial, ſomething like fine old Malaga, which, 
| when in perfection, 1s juſtly efteemed the beft of the 
Spaniſh wines. I chooſe, in general, to have the liquor 
| pure and genuine, though many like it beſt when it has 
an aromatic flavour; and for this purpoſe they mix 
elder, roſemary, and marjoram flowers with it; and alſo 
uſe cinnamon, cloves, ginger, and cardamums, in va- 
: rious proportions, according to their tafte. Others put 
> in a mixture of thyme, eglantine, marjoram, and roſe- 
f 
l 


a mary, with various ſpices; but I do not approve this 
laſtpractice at all, as green herbs are apt to make mead 
drink flat; and too many cloves, beſides heing very 

redominant in the taſte, make it of too high a colour. 
: 1 bottle my mead before it be half a year old; 
HB and when I do, I take care to have it well corked, and 
YT keep it in the ſame vault wherein it ſtood whilſt in the 
5 caſk. „ | 
" Po Balm Nine. ; 
- TAKE forty pounds of ſugar and nine gallons of 
* water, boil it gently for two hours, ſkim it well, and put 
it into a tub to cool. Take two pounds and a half of 
the tops of balm, bruiſe them, and put them into a bar- 
rel with a little new yeſt; and when the liquor be cold, 
pour it on the balm, Stir it well together, and let it 


ſtand =» 
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ſtand twenty- ſour hours, an it often. Then cloſe 


it up, and let it ſtand.fix weeks. Then rack it off, and 


put a lump of ſugar into every bottle. Cork it well, 
and it will be better the ſecond year than the firſt, 


Mountain Wine. 


PICK out the large ſtalks of your Malaga raiſins, 


chop them very ſmall, and put five pounds of them to 
every gallon of cold ſ pring- water. Let them ſteep a 
fortnight or more, then ſqueeze out the liquor, and 
put it into a ſmall veſſel that will juſt hold it ; but firſt 
fume it with brimſtone. Do not ſtop it up till the 
2 be over. 

Cypris Fine. 


I 0 imitate Cyprus wine, to nine gallons of water 

you muſt put nine quarts of the juice of the white elder 
berries, which have been preſſed gently from the berries 
with the hand, and paſſed through a ſieve without bruiſ- 
ing the kernels of the berries. Add to every gallon of 
liquor three pounds of Liſbon ſugar, and to the whole 


quantity put an ounce and a half of ginger ſliced, and 


three quarters of an ounce of cloves. Then boil all 
near an hour, taking off the ſcum as it riſes, and pour 
the whole to cool in an open tub, and work it with ale 
yeſt ſpread upon a toaſt of white bread for three days; 
then turn it into a veſſel that will juſt hold it, adding 

about a pound and a half of raiſins of the ſun ſplit, to 

lie in the liquor till ae draw it off, which ſhould not 
be till the wine be fine. 


Frontiniac Wine, 


TAKE twelve pounds of white ſugar, ſix pounds of 
raiſins of the ſun cut ſmall, and fix gallons of water, 
and let them boil an hour. Then take half a peck of 
the flowers of elder, when they be falling, and will ſhake 
off. Put them in the liquor when it be almoſt cold, 
and the next day put in ſix ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup of 
lemons, and four ſpoonfuls of ale yeſt. Two days 

afterwards put it into a veſſel that will juſt hold it, and 
: when it has ſtood two months, bottle it off. 
 Enelifh 
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Engl N Champagne. 


TO three gallons of water put nine pounds of Lit. 


bon ſugar, and boil the water and ſugar half an hour, 
obſerving to ſkim it well. Then take a gallon of cur- 
rants picked, but not bruiſed, and pour the liquor boil- 
ing hot over them. When it be nearly cold, put into 
it ſome barm, keep working it for two days, and then 
ſtrain it through a flannel, or ſieve. Put it into a bar- 


rel that will juſt hold it, with half an ounce of iſinglaſs 


well bruiſed. When it has done working, ſtop it cloſe 
for a month, then bottle it, and in-every bottle put a 


very ſmall lump of double-refined ſugar. This is ex- 


cellent wine, and has a beautiful colour. 
Saragoſſa Wine, or Engliſh Sack. 


PU a ſprig of rue into every quart of water, and 
to every gallon put a handful of fennel roots. Boil 


theſe half an hour, then ſtrain it, and to every gallon 
of liquor put three pounds of honey. Boil it two 
hours, and ſkim it well. When it be cold, pour it off, 
and turn it into a caſk or veſſel that will juſt hold it. 


| Keep it a year in the veſſel, and then bottle it. 


Palermo Wine, 


10 every quart of water put a pound of Malaga 
raiſins, rub and cut them ſmall, and put them into the 
water. Let them ſtand ten days, ſtirring them once 
or twice every day. You may boil the water an hour 


before you put it to the raiſins, and let it ſtand to cool. 


At ten days end ſtrain out the liquor, and put a little 


vyeſt to it. At the end of three days put it into the veſ- 


ſel, with a ſprig of dried worm wood. Let it be ſtopped 
cloſe, and at the end of three months you may bottle it. 


Vino Pontificato. 


STEEP the zeſt rinds of ſix oranges and fix le- 
mons twenty-four hours in a gallon of good brandy, 
cloſe ſtopped. Boil a pound and a half of loaf ſogs 
in two gallons of water a quarter of an hour, and cla- 
rify it with the whites of ten eggs. When it be cold, 
add the juice of twenty-four oranges and five lemons 
to the * of brandy. Then mix all together. and 

ſtrain 
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ſtrain off the rinds. Put the liquor into a caſk wal 

ſtopped, and after ſix weeks draw it into bottles, when 

it will be fit for uſe; but will grow the better for 
eepiſg. 

Raſh berry Brandy. 

TAKE a pint of water and two quarts of brandy, 

and put them into a pitcher large enough to hold them 

and four pints of raſpberries. Put in half a pound of 


loaf ſugar, and let it remain for a week cloſe covered. 


Then take a piece of flannel, with a piece of holland 


over it, and let it run through by degrees. It may be 


racked into other bottles a week after, and then it will 
be perfectly fine. 


Black Cherry 8 


STONE eight pounds of black cherries, and put on 


them a gallon of the beſt brandy. Bruiſe the ſtones in 


a mortar, and then put them into your brandy, Cover 


them up cloſe, and let them ſtand a month or ſix weeks. 
Then pour it clear from the ſediments, and bottle it. 


Morello cherries, managed in this manner, make a 


fine rich cordial. 
| Lemon 8 


PUT five quarts of water to one gallon of 8 


take two dozen of lemons, two pounds of the beſt ſugar, 
and three pints of milk. Pare the lemons very thin, 
and lay the peel to ſteep in the brandy twelve hours. 
Squeeze the lemons upon the ſugar, then put the water 


to it, and mix all the ingredients together. Boil the 
milk, and pour it in boiling hot. Let it ſtand n | 


four hours, and then ſtrain it. 


Orange Bren, 


PUT the chips of eighteen Seville oranges in three 
uarts of brandy, and let them ſteep a. fortnight in a 


flone bottle cloſe ſtopped. Boil two quarts of ſpring- 


water with a pound and a half of the fineſt ſugar, near 
an hour very gently. Clarify the water and ſugar with 


the white of an egg, then ſtrain it through a jelly-bag, 


and hoil it near half way. When it is cold, ſtrain the 
brandy into the ſyrup, 


CHAP, 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations. 


HEN your ſtill be a limbee, fill the top with 


cold water when' you ſet it on, make a little 
paſte of flour and water, and cloſe the bottom of your 
ſtill well with it. Take great care that your fire be 
not ſo hot as to make it boil over, as that will weaken 
the ſtrength of your water. You muſt frequently 
change your water on the top of your ſtill, and never 
ter it be ſcalding hot, and your ſtill will drop gradually 
off. It you uſe a hot ſtill, when you put on the top 


dip a cloth in white lead and oil, and lay it well over 
the edges of your ſtill, and a coarſe wet cloth over the 


top. It will require little fire under it ; but you muſt be 


ſure to keep it very clear. When your cloth be dry, dip 


it in cold water, and lay it on again; and if your ſtill 
be very hot, wet another cloth, and lay it round the 
top. If you uſe a worm ſtill, keep the water in your 
tub full to the top, and change it often, to prevent its 
growing hot. All ſimple waters muſt ſtand two or 
three days before you work it, in order to take off the 
fiery taſte which the ſtill gives it. 


Stag s Heart Water. 


TAKE four handfuls of balm, and a handful of C weet 
marjoram; roſemary flowers, clove gilliflowers dried, 


.roſe-buds dried, and borage flowers, of each an ounce, 


marigold flowers half an ounce, lemon peel two ounces, 


mace and cardamum thirty grains of each, cinnamon 


ſixty grains, or yellow and white ſanders, of each a 
quarter of an ounce ; ſhavings of hartſhorn an ounce, 


and the peels of nine oranges. Cut them in ſmall 


pieces, and pour upon them two quarts of the beſt 
Rheniſh, or the beſt white wine. Let it infuſe three 
or four days, being very cloſe ſtopped, in a cellar or 


cloſe place. If you let it infuſe nine or ten days, it 


will 
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will be the better for it. Take a ſtag” s heart, and cut 


off the fat ; cut it very ſmall, and pour in as much 
Rheniſh or white wine as will cover it. Let it ſtand 
all night covered in a cool place, and the next day add 
the aforeſaid things to it, mixing it very well together, 
and adding to 1t a pint of the beſt roſe- water, and a 
pint of the juice of celandine. If you pleaſe, you 


may put in ten grains of ſaffron, and ſo put it into a 


glaſs ſtill, diſtilling in water, raiſing i it well to keep in 
the ſteam, both of the ſtill and receiver. 


Cordial WW, ater. 


TAKE wormwood, horehound, feverfew, and la- 
vender-cotton, of each three handfuls ; rue, pepper- 
mint, and Seville orange peel, of each a handful. 
Steep them in red wine, or the bottoms of ſtrong beer, 
all night. Then diſtil them pretty quick in a hot ſtill, 
and it will be a fine cordial to take as bitters. 


Angelica Mater. 


TAKE eight handfuls of the leaves of angelica, waſh 


and cut them, and lay them on a table to dry. When 
they be dry put them into an earthen pot, and put to 


them four quarts of ſtrong wine lecs. Let it infuſe. 


twenty- -four hours, but ſtir it twice in the time. Then 


put it into a warm ſtill or an alembic, and draw it off. 


Cover your bottles with a paper, and prick holes in it, 
and let it ſtand two or three days. Then mix all to- 
gether, ſweeten it, and when it bo ſettled, bottle 1 it up, 


and ſtop it cloſe, 


8 Mater. 
YOUR peppermint muſt be gathered when it be 


full grown, and before it ſeeds. Cut it in ſnort lengths, 


fill your ſtill with it, and cover it with water. Then 
make a good fire undder it, and when it be near boiling, 
and the ſtill begins to drop, if your fire be too hot, 
draw a little from under it, as you ſee occaſion, to 
keep it from boiling over, or your water will be muddy. 


The flow er your ſtill * the clearer and ſtronger, 
| Vw ill 
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will be your-water; but do not ſpend it too far. The 
next day bottle it, and let it ſtand three or four days, 


to take off the fiery taſte of the ſtill. Then cork it 
well, and It will keep a long time. . 


Milk Water. 


TAKE the herbs agrimony, endive, 3 balm, 
elder flowers, white nettles, water creſſes, bank creſſes, 
and ſage, of each three handfuls ; eyebright, brook- 


lime, and celandine, of each two handfuls ; the roſes 


of yellow dock, red madder, fennel, horſe-radiſh, and 


liquorice, of each three ounces; ſtoned raiſins one 


pound; nutmeg ſliced, winter bark, turmeric, and 
galangal, of each two drams; carraway and fennel 
ſeeds, of each three ounces, and one gallon of milk. 
Diſtil all with a gentle fire in one day. 


Roſe W. ater. 


GATHER your red roſes when they be dry and full 
blown; pick off the leaves, and to every peck put a 
quart of water. Then put them into a cold ſtill, and 
make a {low fire under it; for the ſlower you diftil it, 
the better it will be. Then bottle it, and in two or 
three days time you may cork it. 


Cordial Poppy Water. 


TAKE a peck of poppies, and two gallons of very 
good brandy. Put them together in a wide-mouthed 
glaſs, let — ſtand forty- eight hours, and then ſtrain 
them out. Stone a pound of raiſins of the ſun, and 


take an ounce of coriander ſeeds, an ounce of ſweet 


fennel ſeeds, and an ounce of liquorice ſliced. Bruiſe 
them all rogether, and put them into the brandy, with 


a pound of good powder ſugar. Let them ſtand four 
or eight weeks, ſhaking them every day, then ſtrain 


it off, and bottle it up cloſe. 


| ' Penny-Royal Wa ater. 
GATHER your penny-royal when it be full grown 


and before it be in Molen Then fill your cold ſtill 


with 
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40 CORDIAL WATERS +: 
with it, * put it half full of water. Make a mode- 


rate fire under it, and diſtil it off cold. Then put it 
into bottles, and, after two or __ __ cork it up 


cloſe. 
Treacle 72 ater. 


TAKE four pounds of the juice of green walnuts ; ; 
rue, carduus, marigolds, and balm, of each three 
pounds; roots of butter-bur, half a pound; roots ot 
burdock, one pound; angelica and maſterwart, of each 

balf a pound; leaves of ſcordium, ſix handfuls; Venice 


treacle, and mithridate, of each half a pound; old 


Canary wine, two pounds; white wine vinegar, ſix 


ounds, and the ſame quantity of the juice of lemons. 


Diftil all theſe in an alembic. 

The following was Lady Monmouth's mathog of 
diſtilling this water: Take three ounces of hartfhorn, 

ſhaved, and boiled in borage- water, or ſuccory, wood- 
ſorrel, or reſpice water, or three pints of any of theſe 
waters boiled to a jelly, and put the jelly and hartſ- 
horn both into the ſtill. Add a pint more of theſe 
waters when you put it into the ſtill. Take the roots 
of elecampane, gentian, cypreſs tuninſil, of each an 
ounce; bleſſed thiſtle, called carduus, and angelica, 
of each an ounce; ſorrel-roots, two ounces ; balm, 
ſweet marjoram, and burnet, of each half a handful ; lily- 
convally flowers, borage, bugloſs, roſemary, and mari- 
gold flowers, of each two ounces ; citron rinds, carduus 
ſeeds, citron ſeeds, alkermes berries, and cochineal, 
each of thefe an ounce. Prepare all theſe fimples thus: 


Gather the flowers as they come in ſeaſon, and put 


them in glaſſes with a large mouth. Put xith them 


as much good ſac k as will cover them, and tie up the 


laſſes clofe with bladders wet in the ſack, with a cork 
and leather upon that, adding more flowers and fack, 
till you have a proper quantity. But cochineal into a 
pint bottle, with half a pint of ſack, and tie it up cloſe 


with a bladder under the cork, and another on the top 


wet with ſack. Then cover it up cloſe with leather, 


and bury it, ſtanding upright in a bed of hot horſe- 


dung, nine or ten days. Then look at it, and, if it be 
| diffolved, 


med. ama ah... 


* 
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difſolved, take it out of the dung, but do not open ĩt | 
Slice all the roots, beat the ſeeds and 


till you diſtil 
berries, and put them into another glaſs. Put no 
more ſack among them than neceſſary; and when you 
intend to diſtil, take a pound of the beſt Venice treaole, 
and diſſolve it in fix pints of the beſt white wine, and 
three of red roſe- water. 
en ſtir them, and diſtil them in a glaſs fill. 


" Lavender W; ater, 


PUT a quart of water to every pound of lava 
neps. Put them into a cold ſtill, and make a ſlow fire 
under it. Diſtil it off very lowly, and put it into a 
pot till you have diſtilled all your water. Then clean 
your ſtil] well out, and put your lavender water into it, 
and diſtil it off as ſlowly as before. Then Por it into 
bottles, and cork it well. An 


. aluut 72 r 


' BRUISE well in a large mortar a peck of fine green 
wainow; put them into a pan, with a handful of barm 
| bruiſed, and two quarts of good French brandy. Co- 
ver them cloſe, and let them lie three days. Then diſ- 


til them in a cold ſtill; and from this quantity draw 


three quarts, which you may do in a day. _ + 


Aqua Mirabilis. 


TAKE cubebs, cardamums, galingal, cloves; mace, 
nutmegs, and cinnamon, of each two drachms, and bruiſe 
them ſmall. Then take a pint of the juice of celan- 
dine, half a pint of the juice of ſpearmint, and the 
ſame quantity of the juice of balm; flowers of meli- 
lot, cow ſlip, roſemary, borage, bugloſs, and mari- 
golds, of each three drachms; ſeeds of fennel, cori- 
ander, and carraway, of each two drachms two quarts 
of the beſt ſack, and a quart of white wine; brandy, 
the ſtrongeſt angelica water, and roſe-water, of each 

a pint. Bruiſe the ſpices and ſeeds, and ſteep them, 
with the herbs and flowers, in the juices, waters, ſack, 
white-wine, and brandy, all night. 
diſtil-it in a common ſtili paſted up, and from this 
n, 285 may draw off a 8 at leaſt, * 

D it 


Put all the Ingredients't to- 


In the morning. 
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It to your taſte with ſugar-candy, then bortle i it up, and : 


keep it in a cool place. 


Black Cherry Water. 


___ BRUISE fix pounds of black cherries, and bend to 
them the tops of roſemary, ſweet-marjoram, ſpear- 


mint, angelica, balm, and marigold flowers, of each 
a handful : dried violets, an ounce; aniſe-feeds, and 


ſweet fennel- ſeeds, of each half on ounce bruiſed. 


Cut the herbs ſmall, mix all together, and diſtil them 


off in a cold ſtill. 
_ Surfeit N "tor. 


TAKE ſcurvy- graſs, brook-lime, water-creſſes, Ro- 
man wormwood, rue, mint, balm, ſage, and clives, of 
each one handful ; green merery two handfuls ; pop- 
pies, if freſh, balf a peck ; but if they be dry, only 
half that quantity ; cochineal and ſaffron, ſix penny- 
worth of each; aniſe-ſeeds, carraway-ſeeds, coriander 
ſeeds, and cardamum ſeeds, of each an ounce; two 
ounces of ſcraped liquorice, a pound of ſplit figs, the 
ſame quantity of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, an ounce 
of juniper berries bruiſed, an ounce of beaten nut- 
meg, an ounce of mace bruiſed, and the ſame of ſweet 
fennel ſeeds alſo bruiſed ; a few flowers of roſemary, 
marigold, and fage. Put all theſe into a large ſtone 
jar, and put to them three gallons of French brandy. 
Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand near the fire for three 


weeks. Stir it three times a week, and be ſure to keep 


it cloſe ſtopped, and then ſtrain it off. Bottle your li- 
quor, and pour on the ingredients a bottle more of 
French brandy. Let it ſtand a week, ſtirring it once 
a day, then diſtil it in a cold ſtill, and you will have a 
fine | white ſurfeit water. Though this is beſt made 
in ſummer, yet you may make it at any time of the 
year if you live in London, becauſe the ingredients are 
Ws to be had either green or dry. 


Hyſterical Mater. 
TAKE betony roots of lovage, and ſeeds of wild 


parſnips, of cach two ounces; four ounces of roots of 
5 pcony, three ounces of miſletoe of the oak, a quar- 


ter 


mw 1 kw 


for uſe. 


ter of an ounce of myrrh, and half an ounce of caſtor. 


Beat all theſe together, and add to them a quarter of a 


pound of dry millepedes. Pour on theſe three quarts 
of mug wort water, and two quarts of brandy. Let them 
ſtand in a cloſe veſſel eight days, and then diſtil them 
in a cold ſtill paſted up. You muſt draw off nine pints 
of water, and ſweeten it to your taſte, Mix all toge» 
ther, and bottle it up. 5 


Orange or Lemon Water. _ 
Pur three gallons of brandy and two quarts of ſack 


to the outer rinds of an hundred oranges or lemons, and 


let them ſteep in it one night. The next day diſtil 
them in a cold ſtill. A gallon with the proportion of 


_ peels, will be enough for one ſtill, and from that you 


may draw off better than three quarts. Draw it off till 
you find it begins to taſte ſour. Sweeten it to your taſte 
with double-refined ſugar, and mix the firſt, ſecond, and 
third runnings together. If it be lemon water, it ſhould 
be perfumed, with two grains of ambergris, and one of 
muſk. Grind them fine, tie them in a rag, and let it 
hang five or ſix days in each bottle; or you may put 


into them three or four drops of tincture of ambergris. 


Be ſure to cork it well. 2. 


1 mperial I} ater. 
TAKE a large jar, and put into it two ounces of 


_ cream of tartar, with the juice and peels of two lemons. 


Pour on them ſeven quarts of boiling water, and when 


it be cold, clear it through a gauze ſieve, ſweeten it to 


your taſte and bottle It. The next day it will be fit 


Surits of Wine. 
PUT the bottoms of ſtrong beer, and-any kind of 


wines, into a cold ſtill about three parts full. Then 


make a ſlow fire under it, and take care to keep it mo- 


derate, otherwiſe it will boil over, the body being ſo 


ſtrong that it will riſe to the top of the füll! and the 
flower you diſtil it, the ſtronger the ſpirit will be. Put 
it into an earthen pot till you have done diſtilling, and 
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then clean your ſtill well out. Then put the ſpirit into 
it, and diſtil it ſlowly as before, till it be ſtrong enough 


to burn in 8 lamp. Bottle it, and then cork it well. 


| Fever Water. 
TAKE ſix ounces of Virginia ſnake-root, four ounces 
of carduus ſeeds and marigold flowers, and twenty green 


walnuts ; carduus water, and poppy water, two quarts 


of each, and two ounces of hartſhorn. Slice the wal- 
nuts, and ſteep all in the waters a fortnight. Then add 


to it an ounce of London treacle, and diſtil the whole 


in an alembic paſted up. 


— — 
GH Ik. - 
MALT LIQUORS. 
FTER having given directions for the prepara- 


tion of made wines and cordial waters, it would 


undoubtedly be thought an unpardonable omiſſion to 
paſs over malt liquurs unnoticed, as the houſekeeper 

cannot be ſaid to be complete in her buſineſs without 
ſome knowledge of this matter We mean not, how- 
ever, toenteronall the various branches of the brewery, 


as that would fill a volume of itſelf, and be very foreign 


to our preſent purpoſe. All we intend is, to give the 
houſekeeper general directions for brewing, and the 
managing and keeping fuch ſtrong and [mall beer as 
may be neceſſary in a numerous family. 

The firſt thing to be conſidered is, undoubtedly, the 
being provided with implements proper for the pur- 
pole, and of theſe the copper appears to be the firſt 


object. 
The poſition of the copper, and the mannerof ſetting 


it, muſt be duly conſidered, as much depends thereon. 


The manner proper to be adopted i is, to divide the fire 
by a ſtop; and, if the door and draught be in a direct 


line, the ſtop ſhould be erected from the middle of each 
out- 


finiſhing at the top. 
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outline of the grating, and parallel with the centre ſides 
of the copper. By this method, the middle of the fire 
will be directly under the bottom of the copper. The 
ſtop is compoſed of a thin wall, in the centre of the 


right and left ſides of the copper, which is to aſcend - 
half the height of the copper. On the top muſt be left 


' cavity from four to ix inches, for a draught for the 


half part of the fire which is next the door of the cop- 
per; and then the building muſt cloſe all 7” to the 


By this mode of erecting your copper, the heat will 


communicate from the outward part of your fire round 


the outward half of your copper, through the cavity, as 
does the fartheſt part of the flue, which alſo contracts 
2 conjunction of the whole, and cauſes the flame to glide 
gently and equally round the bottom of your copper. 
Many are the advantages derived from. this manner 
of proceeding, and the fuel ſaved thereby is no fmall 


object of conſideration. It has conſiderably the pre- 


eminence of wheel draughts ; for with them, if there be 


not particular attendance given to the hops, by ſtirring 


them down, they axe apt to ſtick tothe ſides and fcorch ; 


and this will undoubtedly very much hurt the favour 


of your liquor. The copper will alſo, by this method, 
laſt many years more than it would by the wheel draught ; 
for that draws with ſo much violence, that ſhould your 
liquor be beneath the communication of the fire, your 
copper will thereby be liable to be damaged: whereas, 
by the other contrivances, you may bail half a copper- 
full without fear of injury. This muſt be allowed to be 
a great advantage, as in all brewing it bows, pes to 
draw it clean off the maſh. 

In order to give greater expedition to the operation, 


you may ſometimes wiſlr to extend this advantage to a 


few pails full, which is done without prejudice to the 
other; for when the whole of the other is clean drawn 
off, the copper will, accompliſh your intended purpoſe 


next morning, which will prevent interfering with your 


natural reſt; for by running the whole night, it will be 
ready to boil in ne morning, and be fit to add to the 
D d 3 | „ 
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working of the other ſmall beer, in time to ren der the 


whole complete for tunning. By this method, alſo, 


you are not under the neceſſity of having your copper 


burned, which is a very troubleſome and dif; agreeable 


buſineſs, ro unfix and refix.large cocks, which is like- 


wiſe attended with a great expence, 

Another inconvenience too frequently found in cop- 
pers is, their being made too exact to their intended 
quantity; in conſequence of which, room is not leſt ſuf- 


ficient to boil the liquor in with any degree of rapidity 


or ſafety, which muft naturally be ſuppoſed to be eſſen- f 
tial points. To remedy this inconvenience, let your 


earpenter prepare good ſeaſoned pieces of elm, or other 


proper wood, and ſhape it out like the tiller of a ſtage 


waggon-wheel, but only half its thickneſs, and then join 
them round to compoſe the dimenſions of the circle of 
your copper. The rim of the copper, which generally 
turns over as a bearing at the top, may be beat up, and 
that part nailed to the bottom part of the wood-work 
bruſhing between the-wood-work and the copper, a ce- 
ment compoſed of bullock's-blood and whiting, mixed 


only to the thickneſs of common whitewaſh. This ce- 


ment will prevent nw leak, and laſt as long as the 

coppes;: -.* - 

Though the wood- work may be gone with ori 

ſafety all round, yet it will be neceſſary to take this pre- 

cautian; never to let the wood-work join nearer than 
eight inches on each fide of the copper flue, or the com- 


munication of the heat. If there be any apprehenſion 


of its penetrating through in that direction, you muſt 


then nail either braſs, copper, plate-iron or ſheet-lead, 


whichever can be moſt conveniently gotten, If your 
neighbourhood cannot furniſh you with theſe matters, 


there will probably be always a ſufficient ſupply in your 
houſe of decayed pots, pans, or kettles, which may be 
beat out to ſuit your purpoſe; any ſmith, tinker, carpen- 


ter, &c. can execute ſuch a piece of work, obſerving 
the ſame cement, which will be as good and as firm 

as folder in other matters. 
This work is of great ſupport and caſe to your cop- 
"rt ; 
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per; and by this mode you can alſo increaſe its di- 
menſions from three to twelve or more inches in the 
wood-work, which will add conſiderably to your gauge, 
eſpecially in large coppers. This method, however, is 
recommended only where ſtop-draughts are made uſe 
of, in which caſe the wood may be applied round with 
great ſafety; for the fires of thoſe never burn ſo fu- 
riouſly that the leaſt damage can enſue. For the raiſing 
of other coppers, built on different conſtructions, 
brick, ſtone, or tarris mortar, may be uſed. 

The next to be conſidered are the coolers, and theſe 
are things of no ſmall conſequence ; for, if they be 
not properly taken care of, ihe liquor, by a ſeemingly 
ſecret and unaccountable cauſe, will attract a diſagree- 
able rwang. This often proceeds from wet having been 
infuſed in the wood, as it is ſometimes apt to lodge in 
the crevices of old coole rs, and even infect them to ſuch 
a degree, that it will not depart, though many wathings 
and ſcaldings are applied. One cauſe incidental to this 
evil, is permitting women to waſh in a brewhouſe, which 
ought by no means to be permitted, where any other 
convenience is to be had; for nothing can be more 
hurtful than the ſlops of ſoap-ſuds. a7 

Be careful, when you prepare the coolers, neyer to 
let the water ſtand too long in them, as it will ſoak in, 

and ſoon turn putrid, when the ſtench will enter the 
wood, and render them almoſt incurable. To prevent 
ſuch conſequences, as well as to anſwer good purpoſes, 
4t haz by ſome beenrecommended, where all fixed brew- 
houſes are intended, that all the coalers ſhould be lead- 
ed, In the firſt place ſuch are exceedingly cleanly ; 
and, ſecondly, it expedites the cooling of part of your 
liquor worts, which is very neceſſary to forward it for 
working, as well as afterwards for cooling the whole; 
for evaporation cauſes conſiderably more waſte than 
proper boiling, Chymiſts tell ys, that the more the 
ſteam, the more the (ſtrength of any fluid is exhauſted; 
as is further proved by the ſtill, where the ſteam be- 
ing confined, the chief ſtrength is kept in; but, being 

expoſed to the air, it ſoon evaporates. 
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It will alfo be indifpeaſably neceflary, in the prepa- 
ration of your. utenſils, that your coolers be well 


ſcoured with cold water two or three times, cold wa- 
ter being more proper than hot to effect a perfect 


cleanſing, eſpecially if they be in a bad condition 


from the undiſcovered filth that may be in the crevices. 


The application of hot water will drive the infection 
further; or if your drink be let into the coolers, and 


if any remain in the crevices, as before mentioned; 


the heat will colle& the foulnels, and render the whole 


unwholeſome. 
Some pretended jodgrs of this matter abſu rdly argue, 


that ropineſs in beer proceeds from the want of a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of hops, to diſpel the glutinous richneſs 
arifing from the ſuperiority of malt; which is a manifeſt 
miſtake, except when it is too much boiled, and receives 
bad management afterwards. Others ſay that it 18 by 
applying the water too ſharp, that is, too hot to maſh 
with; but, ifthe water did not produce that fault, it has 
another equally as dangerous; and that is, when you 
maſh with water ſo exceedingly hot, it is liable to ſet the 
malt; which is clogging it upto ſach a degree; that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to get it to run off; and when by 
art you have accompliſhed the difficulty, it never an- 
ſwers your wifhes in point of goodneſs. 

Jo ſhev, by an experiment, the diſagreements of heats 
and colds, which muff be applicable in the cafe of brew- 
ing, proceed thus: Take apail of cold water, and throw 
it on a quantity of grains, and it will almoft im medi- 
ately become ropy. There are however ſome brewers 
ſo curious as to put cold water on the maſh, and vainly 
imagine that it gets out the whole of the ſtrength; but 
this is a ridiculous notion, which cannot get a favour- 
able reception, notwithſtanding they ſay it makesexcel- 
lent toplaſh, or rather rot- gut imall-beer. , 

It is very ſingular, that ſome families ſhould have 
ſuch an averſion to the thoughts of brewing, which pro- 
bably ariſes from the terrible apprehenſions they con- 
ceive of the expence and incumbrance atrending the 
fitting up of a brewhouſe, which is an ill founded con- 


ception, 
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ception, and ought to ha ve no weight in a rational mind. 


It is not from being ſufficiently competent to know bet- 


ter, that people ſer their faces againſt brewing: but it 
is from pride, that bane of all good, that ſets them above 


ſo inconſiderable a thought, as they deem it, and a total 


negligence of their own and their country's welfare. 
A whole ſet of coolers, properly made, may be removed 
from houſe to houſe with great facility and little ex- 


pence, and with leſs injury than other furniture, pro- 
vided they de made ene to the following An 


tions. 

Let arong frames be conſtructtd for each conles; i in 
ſuch a manner, that they may be unwedged and taken 
aſunder when occafion requires. Ihe outſide frame 
ſhould turn up pretty high, that is, ſufficiently thick and 
ſtrong, to cut a proper inlet to receive wedges ſor the 
purpoſes hereafter mentioned. Form your coolers, 


which are to conſiſt of only common planed deal boards, 


and lay them even to fit on this frame, which, from a 
projection and inlet, you can ſet the ſide to the bottom, 
and it will be neceflary thac the inlet ſhould be a little 
lower than where the bottom reſts. By theſe means, 
the wedges will have full power to tighten the fades to 
as great an extremity as a hoaped barrel; and theſe 
wedges ſhould be in three regular directions: on the 
ſides, and at two places at each end, which will form 
perfect firmneſs. If the coolers be made in regular 
ſizes under each other, you may ſet ſtrong caſters in 
mortices under the legs, by which means ꝙou can drive 
them under each other, ſo as the whole to go under the 


uppermoſt, which is a good method of ſett ing them out 


of harm's way. By this method of conftruction, the 
chief of your brewingutenſils, the copper excepted, may 
be unwedged, and with little trouble packd into a wag- 
gon, in the {pace of two hours, and ſet up i in another 
brewhouſe in the like proportionable time. If you 


ſhould afterwards chuſe to diſpoſe of the materials, that 


may be done without loſs, as the boards will not be da- 


maged by either pins, nails, or ſorews. When a ſmall 
. ſuch as a 8 * 18 RIOT they 
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may be made like drawers, pulling out i in grooves, and 
;eſting on treſſels, which may be very conveniently put 
out of danger in the manner before directed. 

Be particularly careful that the mal tub be kept per- 
fectly clean; nor muſt the grains be left in the tub any 


longer than the day aſter brewing, leſt it ſhould ſour _ 


the tub; for if there be a ſour ſmell in the brewhouſe 
before your beer be turncd, it will be apt to infect your 
liquor and worts, - 

To render your tub the more verſe and laſting, 


you ſhould have a circular piece of braſs or copper, 
to inlay ard line the hole where the penſtaff enters, to 


let the wort run off into the under back. The penſtaff 
ſhould be alſo ſtoutly ferrelled with the ſame metal, and 
both well and taperly finiſhed, ſo that you can place it 
properly, By this method, you may have it run from 
the fineneſs of a thread to the fulneſs of an inch tube, 


& c. firſt dreſſing your muck-baſker with ſtraw, fern, 
or little buſhy furze without ſtems, fix or eight inches 


in from the bottom of your baſket, and ſet quite per- 


pendicularly over the whole with che penſtaff, through 


the centre of the baſket, and the middle of the furze 
or ſern, and faſtened into the hole of the tub. To ſtea- 
dy it properly, yeu muſt have a piece of iron let into a 
ſlaple faſtened to the tub, at the neareſt part oppoſite to 
the baſket, and to reach nearly to it; and from that 
piece ancther added on a jointed ſwivel, or any other 
contrivance, ſo as to be at liberty to let round the baſket 
like a dog- coll: r, and to enter into the ſtaple formed in 
the fame to pin it faſt, and by adding a'half-circular 


turn in the collar, in which you have room to drive in 


a wedge, which will keep it ſafe down to the bottom, 
when there can be no danger of its being diſturbed by 
ſtirring the 18 
caſe. When you let go, you will raiſe the penſtaff to 
our own degree of running, and then faſten the ſtaff 
by the help of two wedges tightened between the ſtalk 
and the baſket. 
The copper work, in proceſs of time, like every thing 


elſe, will become defective, and when this be the caſe, 
the 


„which will otherwiſe ſometimes be the 
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the following very ſimple remedy will make the part $. 
as perfect as ever: Work the penſtaff in the braſs — 
with emery and water, or oil, which will make it 
haps more perfect than when new, and many — 
ha ve been ſeen of this method being uſed with 0 
Juſt purchaſed. eps Rk 
It would be no inconſiderable icke to the con- 

veniency of the under backs, to have a piece of copper 
to line the hole in the bottom, which may be ſtopped 
with a cloth put ſingly round a large cork; and when 
it be faſtened down for the wort to run, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to put a large weight on the cork, which will 
prevent its flying up by the heat. When the liquor be 
pumped clean out of the back, the cloth round the cork 
will enable you to take out the cork with eaſe; and 
there ſhould be a drain below the under back to carry 
off the water, which will enable you to waſh it perfectly 
clean with very little trouble. Fhis drain ſhould be 
made with a clear deſcent, ſo that no damp may remain 
under the back. With the conveyance of water run- 
ning into your copper, you may be enabled to work 
that water in a double quantity, your under back being 
filled by the means of letting it in at your leiſure, out 
of your copper, through a ſhoot to the maſh tub, "and 


ſo to the under back. Thus you will have a reſerve 


againſt the time you wiſh to fill your copper, which 
may be completed ina few minutes, by pumping while 
the upper cock be running. Thus much for the prin- 
cipal utenſils in brewing ; bur be careful to keep every 
thing perfectly clean. 

As we have now properly explained the precautions | 
neceſſary to be taken in the preparation of veſſels, we 
thall enter into.a conciſe detail of what 2 to os ob- 
ſerved in the courſe of brewing. I 

Having your utenſils ſcalded, your mall ound. your 
copper boiling, and your penſtaff well ſet, you muſt 


then proceed to maſh, by letting a ſufficient quantity 


of boiling water into your tub, in which it muſt ſtand 
until the greater part of the ſteam be gone off, or until 


8 you can ſee your own ſhadow in it. It will be then 


neceſ. 
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neceſſary chat one perſon ſhould pour the: \male FO Dy, 


in, while another be carefully ſtirring it; for it is as 
neceſſary that as much care ſhould be obſerved when 
the maſh be thin as when it be thick. This being ef- 
fectually and well done, and having a ſufficient reſerve 
of malt to cover the maſh, to prevent evaporation, you 
may cover your tub with ſacks, &c. and leave your 
malt three hours to ſteep, | 


Previous to your letting. the atk; run you ſhould 


not fail to be prepared with a pail to catch the firſt fluſh; 
as that is generally thickiſh ; and another paul being ap- 


plied while you return the firſt on the math, and ſo on 
for two or three times, or at leaſt until it run fine, By 


this time your copper ſhould be boiling, and a conve- 
nient tub placed cloſe to your 'maſh-tub ; let into it 
through your ſpout half the quantity of boiling water 


you mean to uſe for drawing off your beſt wort. After 


this you mult inſtantly turn your cock to fill up again, 
which will boil in due time with cinders or coal-afhes, 


During ſuch time, you muſt ſtop the maſh with this hot 


water out of the convenient tub, in moderate quanti- 
tics, every eight or ten minutes, until the whole be con- 
ſumed ; then letting off the remaining quantity, which 
will be boilinghot,tothefiniſhing purpoſcforſtrongbeer. 

You muft then fill your copper quite full, ſo as to 


boil quickly for the ſecond maſh, whether you intend 


it for ale-or ſmall beer. Being thus far prepared, let 
off the remaining quantity of water into the tub, as you 


did for the firong beer, Kopped up as before ; hut if 


you would have ſmall beer beſides, you muſt judge it 
accordingly by boiling a proper quantity off in due 
time, and letting it into the tub as before. It is better 
to avoid the latter article, that you may entirely draw 
out the ſtrength for the ale. 

Twenty-four buſhels of malt will make two bogſ- 
heads of as good ſtrong beer as any in England, and 
alſo two hogſheads of very pretty ale. This ſtrong beer 
ſhould be kept two or three years, and the ale never 
leſs chan one, before tapped. If your maſh be only for 


one hoglhead, it ſhould be two hours in running off; 


if 
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if for two hogſheads, two hours and a half; and for 


any great quantity, three hours: for there is no good 


in letting it be too long, as the whole n is ex- 
tracted by the frequent ſtoppings. 

You muſt be particular in the time of Keeping your 

maſhes. Strong beer mult be allowed three hours; ale 


one hour; and, if you draw ſmall beer after, half an 
hour. By this mode of proceeding, your boilings will 


regularly take place of each other, which will expedite 


the buſineſs, by preventing loſs of time. Be part icu- 
larly careful, in the courſe of each maſhing, that it be 


thoroughly ſtirred fromthe bottom, and eſpecially round 
the muck baſket ; for, being well ſhaken, it prevents a 
ſtagnation of the whole body of the maſh; and were 
this laſt proceſs omitted, it would certainly fox your 


beer, and give it an exceeding bad taſte. 


In preparing for boiling, be particularly careful to 
put the hops in with the firſt wort, or it will char in a 
few minutes. As ſoon as the copper be full enough, a 
good fire ſhould be made under it; but be careful, in 
filling it, to leave room enough for boiling. Quick 


boiling is one of the moſt neceſſary things to be obſerv- 


ed; though in this particular there are variety of opi- 
nions. However, there is perhaps but one good me- 
thod, and that is quick boiling. Great caution ſhould 
be obſerved when it begins to ſwell in waves in the 
copper; if you have no aſſiſtant, be particularly atten- 


tive to its motions ; and being provided with an iron 


rod of a proper length, crooked at one end, and jagged 


at the other, then with the crook you are enabled to 


open the furnace, or copper door, and with the other 
end puſh z in the damper, without ſtirring from your ſta- 
tion ; but on the approach of the firſt ſwell, you will 
have ſufficient time to proportionate your fire, as care 


| ſhould be taken that it be not too predominant. When 


the boil be properly got under, you may then add a fire 


that will boil briſkly, and there may be a variation of a 
few minutes. 


With reſpect to the time it ſhould boil, experienced 
brewers proceed in this manner. They take a clean 
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copper bowl diſh, to dip out ſome of the liquor, and 
when they diſcover a working, and the hops ſinking, 


they conclude it to be ſufficiently boiled. This is ſome- 
times completed in thirty-five or forty minutes; but this 
Tule is often extended five or ten minutes, accordin 

to the different qualities of malt. Long and flow boil. 


ing is very pernicious, as well as waſting the liquor; 


for the ſlower it boils, the lower it drops, and ſinges to 


your copper; whereas quick boiling has a contrary 


effect. Fſſence of malt is extracted by length of boil- 


ing, by which you can make it to the thickneſs of honey 
or treacle, fo that a ſmall quantity will weigh pounds. 
In ſome parts of Yorkſhire, they value their liquor for 


its great ſtrength, by its affecting the brain for two or 
three days after intoxication. This is the effect of long 


boiling; for in that county, they boil liquor for three 
hours; and what is ſtill worſe, when it ſinks in the cop- 
per, from the waſte in boiling, they every now and then 
add a little freſi wort, which, without doubt, muſt tend to 


ſeveral ſtagnations, productive of ſeveral impurities. 
Your liquor being properly boiled, be ſure to traverſe. 

a ſmall quantity quite over all the coolers, ſo as to get 
a proper quantity cold immediately to ſet to work; but 


if the airineſs of your brewhouſe is not ſufficient to ex- 
pedite a quantity ſoon, you muſt traverſe a ſecond 


quantity over the coolers, and then let it into ſhallow 
tubs. Put theſe into any paſſage where there is a 


thorough draught of air, but where no rain or other wet 
can get communication to it. Then let off the quan- 
tity of two baring tubfulls from the firſt over the ſecond 
and third coolers, which may be ſoon got cold, to be 
ready for a ſpeedy working, and then the remaining 
part that is in your copper may be quite let out into 
the firſt cooler. In the mean time, mend the fire, and 
alſo attend tothe hops, to make a clear paſſage through 


the ſtrainer. Having proceeded thus far, as ſoon as the 
liquor be done running, return to your buſineſs of 


pumping; but be ſure to remember, that, when you 


| have got four or five pails-full, you then return all the 


hops 1 into the copper for the ale. 
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By this time, the ſmall quantity of liquor triverſed 


over your coolers being ſufficiently cooled, you mult 


now proceed to ſet your liquor to work. Take four 
quarts of barm, and divide half of ic into ſmall veſſels, 
ſuch as clean bowls, baſons, or mugs, adding thereto an 
equal quantity of wort, which ſhould be almoſt cold. 
As ſoon as it ferments to the top of the veſſel, put it 


into two pails, and when that works to the top, put one 


into a baring tub, and the other into another. When 
you have half a baring tub full together, you may put 
the like quantity to each of them, and then cover them 
over, until it comes to a fine cauliflower head. This 
may be perfectly completed in three hours, and then 
put thoſe two quantities into the working guile. You 
may now add as much wort as you have got ready; for 
you cannot work it too cold in open weather. 
If you brew in cold froſty weather, keep the brew- 
houſe warm, but never add hot wort to keep the liquor 
to a blood heat, that being a bad maxim ; for hot wort 
ut to cold, as well as cold to hot, is fo intemperate in 
its nature, that ir ſtagnates the proper operation of the 
barm. 
You mult be careful that your barm be not from 


foxed beer, that is, beer heated by ill management in 


its working; for in that caſe it is likely to carry with 

it the contagion. If your barm be flat, and you cannot 
rocure that which is new, the method of recovering 

its working is, by putting to it a pint of warm ſweer 


wort of your firſt letting off, the heat to be of half the 


degree of milk warm. Then give your mug that con- 
tains it a ſhake, and it will ſoon gather ſtrength and be 
fit for uſe. I fall conclude this matter with obſerv- 
ing that half a pound of good hops is ſufficient for a 
buſhel of malt for ſtrong beer, to keep for four years, 
twelve buſhels to the hogſhead. 

We come now to the laſt and moſt ſimple operation 
in the buſineſs of brewing, which is the tunning. The 
general methods of doing this are, either by having it 
carried down on men's ſhoulders, or conveying it into 


the cellar by the means of leathern Pipes commonly 


* for that purpoſe, 


Your 
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- Your caſks being perfectly clean, f weet, and dry, and 
ſet on the ſtand ready to receive the liquor, firſt ſkim 
off the top barm, then proceed to fill your caſks quite 
full, and immediately bung and peg them cloſe. Bore 
a hole with a tap-borer near the ſummit of the ſtave, 
at the ſame diſtance from the top as the lower tap-hole 
is from the bottom, for working through that upper 
hole, which is a clean and more effectual method than 


working it over tke caſłk; for, by the above method, 


being ſo cloſely confined, it ſoon ſets itſelf into a con- 
vulſive motion of work ing, and forces itfelf fine, pro- 


vided you attend to the filling of your caſks five or ſix 


times a day: for by too long an omiſſion it begins to 


ſettle, and afterwards being diſturbed, it raiſes a ſharp | 


fermentation, which produces an inceſſant working of 
a ſpurious froth, that may continue for ſome weeks, 


and after all give your beer a crankiſh taſte, which 8 | 


r attention might have prevented, 
Having thus gone through the 8 matters in 


the practical part of brewing, we ſhall now proceed to 
inſtruct the houſekeeper in the management of malt 


liquors, the proper time for brewing, and ſhall make 
ſome obſervations on the ditterent qualities of water, 
malt, and hops. 
The month of March is generally conſidered as one 
of the principal ſeaſons for brewing malt liquor for long 
keeping; and the reaſon is, becauſe the air at that time 
of the year is temperate, and contributes to the good 
vorking or fermentation of the liquor, which principal- 


ly promotes its preſervation and good keeping. Very 


cold as well as very hot weather, prevents the free fer- 
mentation or working of liquors; ſo that, if you brew in 
very cold weather, unleſs you uſe ſome means to warm 


the cellar while new drink be working, it will never clear 


itfelfin the manner you would wiſh; and the ſame miſ- 
fortune will arife, if, in very hot weather, the cellar be 
not put into a temptrate ſtate. The conſequence of all 
which will be, that ſuch drink will be muddy and ſour, 
perhaps beyond all recovery. Such misfortunes often 
happen, even in the proper ſeaſon for brewing, and that 


owing to the badneſs of a cellar, for hen they be dug 
"Mn 
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in ſpringy hs or are e ſubjeet to ps in winter, 
the liquor will chill, and grow flat and dead. Where 
cellars are of this nature, it will be ad viſeable to make 
your brewings in March, rather than in October; for 
you may keep ſuch cellars temperate in ſummer, but 
cannot warm them in winter. Thus your beer brewed 
in March will have due time to ſettle and adjuſt itſelf 
before the cold can materially injure it. 

It is adviſeable to build your cellars for keeping li- 
quors after ſuch a manner, that no external air can get 
into them; for the variation of the air abroad, were 
there free admiſſion of it into the cellars, would cauſe 
as many alterations in the liquor, and would thereby 


| keep them in fo unſettled a ſtate, as to render them un- 


fit for drinking. Some people, curious in theſe mat= 
ters, have double doors to their cellars, with a view 
that none of the external air may find a way into 
them, and are amply repaid for their care and expence 
by the goodneſs of their liquor. The intent of the 
double door is, to keep one ſhut while the other be 
open, that the external air may be excluded. Such 
cellars, if they lie dry, as they ought to do, are ſaid to 
be cold in ſummer, and warm in winter; though, in 
reality, they are conſtantly the ſame in point of tem- 
perature. They ſeem, indeed, cold in hot weather, 
but that is only becauſe we go into them from a hotter 
air abroad; and the ſame mode of reaſoning will hold 
good, with reſpect to their appearing warmer in win- 
ter. Hence it is evident, that they are only cold or 


warm comparatively,as the air we come out of is colder 


or warmer. This ſhould be the peculiar property of 
a cellar, if we expect to have good liquor out of it. 
As for the brewing part itſelf, we have already conſi- 
dered that matter; what we ſhall therefore further 
principally touch upon, beſides ſpeaking of cellaring, 
will relate to water, malt, hops, and the proper keep- 
ing of liquors. 

To ſpeak in general, the beſt water is river-water, 
ſuch as is ſoft, and has partaken of the air and ſun; for 
this eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the malt, and extracts 

. its 
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ts virtues. On the contrary, hard waters aſtringe and 


bind the pores of the malt, ſo that its virtue is not 
freely communicated to the liquor. It is a rule with 
ſome, that all water that will mix with ſoap is fit for 


brewing, and they will by no means allow of any 
other; and it has been more than once experienced, 
that where the ſame quantity of malt has been uſed to 
2 barrel of river water, as to a barrel of ſpring wa- 


ter, the river water brewing has excelled the other 
in ſtrength above five degrees in twelve months. It 


muſt be obſerved likewiſe, that the malt was not only 


the ſame in quantity for one barrel as for the other, 
but was the ſame in quality, having been all meaſured 
from the ſame heap. The hops were alſo the ſame, 


both in quality and quantity, and the time of boiling 
equal in each. They were worked in the ſame man- 


ner, and tunned and kept in the ſame cellar. Here it 


was evident, that the only difference was in the water, 


and yet one barrel was worth two of the other. 
One thing has long puzzled the ableſt brewers, and 
that is, when ſeveral gentlemen in the ſame town have 


employed the ſame brewer, have had the ſame malt, the 


ſame hops, and the ſame water, and brewed in the ſame 
month, and broached their drink at the ſame time, yet 
one has had beer extremely fine, ſtrong and well taſted, 


while the others have had hardly any worth drinking. | 


There may be three reaſons for this difference : One 
might be the difference of weather, which might hap- 
pen at the ſeveral brewings in this month, and make an 
alteration in the working of the liquors. Secondly, that 
the yeſt or barm might be of different ſorts, or in dif- 
ferent ſtates, wherewith theſe liquors were worked ; and 
thirdly, the cellars were not equally good, The good- 
neſs of ſuch drink as is brewed for keeping, in a great 
meaſure depends on the goodneſs of the cellar in which 
it is kept. | 

The Dorcheſter beer, which is ſo much admired, is 
for the moſt part brewed of chalky water, which is 
almoſt every-where in that county; and as the ſoil is 


generally chalk, the cellars, being dug in that dry ſoil, 
contribure 
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contribute to the good keeping of their drink, it c 


of a cloſe texture, and of a drying quality, lo as to di 


ſipate damps; for damp cellars, we find by experience, 
are injurious to the keeping of liquors, as well as de- 
ſtructive to the caſks. A conſtant temperate air 
digeſts and ſoftens malt liquors, ſo that they taſte quite 


ſmooth on the palate; but in cellars which are unequal, 


by letting in heats and colds, the liquor is ſubject to 


grow ſtale and ſharp. For this reaſon it is that liquor 


_ brewed for long voyages at ſea, ſhould be perfectly ripe 


and fine before it be exported; for when it has had ſuf- 
ficient time to digeſt in the caſk, and is racked from the 
bottom, or lee, it will bear carriage without injury. 

It has been obſerved, that in proportion to the quan- 
tity of liquor which is incloſed in one caſk, ſo will it be 
« longer or ſhorter time in ripening. A veſſel, con- 
taining two hogſheads of beer, will require twice as 


much time to perfect itſelf as one of a hogſhead ; and 


it is found by experience, that no veſſel ſhould be uſed 
for ſtrong beer, which is intended to be kept, leſs than 


4 hogſhead, as one of that quantity, if it be fit to draw 
in a year, has body enough to ſupport it two, three, or 


four years, if it have ſtrength of malt and hops in it as 
the Dorcheſter bcer has. 


One great piece of economy is the good manage- 


ment of ſmall beer; for if that be not good, the 
drinkers of it will be feeble in ſummer time, incapa- 
ble of ſtrong work, and will be very ſubject to diſtem- 

ers. Beſides, when the beer be not good, a great 


deal will be thrown away. The uſe of drink as well 
as meat, is to nouriſh the body; and the more la- 


bour there is upon any one, the more ſubſtantial ſhould 


be the diet. In harveſt time, the ill effects of bad beer 
among the workmen are viſible; and in great families, 


where that article has not been attended to, the apo- 


thecaries bills have amounted to twice as much as 


the malt would have come to, that would have ke 

the ſervants in ſtrength and good health. Beſides, good 

wholeſome drink is ſeldom thrown away by ſervantsz. 

and thus the fparing of a little malt ends in the loſs "ts 
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: the maſter. Where there is good cellaring, therefore, 


it is adviſeable to brew a ſtock of ſmall beer in March | 


or October, or in both months, to keep in hogſheads, 
= poſſible. The beer brewed in March ſhould not be 
tapped till October, nor that brewed in October, till 
the March following; having this regard to the quan- 
tity, that a family, ofthe ſame number of working per- 
fons, will drink a third more in ſummer than in winter. 
If water happen to be of a hard nature, it may be 
ſoftened by expoſing it to the air and ſun, and putting 
into it ſome pieces of ſoft chalk to infuſe; or, when 
the water be ſet on to boil, in order to be poured on 
the malt, put into it a quantity of bran, which will 
help a little to ſoften it. 
One thing more is to be mentioned, refpetting the 


preſervation of ſtrong beer, and that is, when once. 


the veſſel be broached, regard ought to be had to the. 
time in which it will be expended; for, if there happen 
to be a quick draught for it, then it will laſt good to 
the very bottom; but, if there be likely to be but a flow 
draught, then do not draw off quite half before you 
bottle it, otherwiſe your beer will grow flat, dead, or 
four. This is obſerved very much among the curious. 

Me ſhall now mention two or three particulars rela- 
tive to malt, which may help thoſe whoareunacquainted 


with brewing. In the firſt place, the general diſtinction 


between one malt and another is, only that the one is 
high, and the other low-dried. That which we call high- 
dried will, when brewed, produce a liquor of a deep- 
brown color; and the other, which 1s the low-dried, 

will produce a liquorof a pale colour. The firſt is dried 
in ſuch a manner, as may be ſaid rather to be ſcorched 
chan dried, and is far leſs wholeſome than the pale malt. 

It has alſo been experienced that brown malt, although 
It be well brewed, will ſooner turn ſharp than the pale 


malt, if that be fairly brewed. 


Wn gentleman of good experience in the brewery ſays, 
at the brown malt makes the beſt drink when it is 


Brewed with a coarſe river water, ſuch as that of the 


Thames about London: and that likewiſc being brew 
ond * 9 
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ed with ſuch water, it makes very good ale; but that it 


will not keep above fix months without turning ſtale, 


and alittle ſharp, even though heallows fourteen buſhels 
to the hogſhead. He adds, that he has tried the high- 


dried malt to brew beer with for keeping, and hopped 


it accordingly, and yet he could never brew it ſo as to 
drink ſoft and mellow, like that brewed with pale malt. 


There is an acid quality i in the high-dried malt, which 


occaſions that diſtemper commonly called the heart- 
burn in thoſe that drink of the ale or beer made of it. 
W hat we have here ſaid of malt is meant that made 


of barley; for wheat-malt, pea-malt, or thoſe mixed 


with barley-malt, though they produce a high-coloured 
liquor, will keep many years, anddrink ſol and imooth, 
yet they have the mum flavour: 

Some people, whobrew with high- e barley- malt, 
put a bag, containing about three pints of wheat, into 


every hogſhead of liquor, and that has fined it, and 


made it drink mellow. Others have put about three 
pints of wheat-malr into a hogſhead, which has produced 
the ſame effect. But all malt liquors, however well they 
may be brewed, may be ſpoiled by bad cellaring, and 
be now and then ſubject to ferment in the caſk, and 
conſequently turn thick and ſour. The beſt wayto help 
this, and bring the liquor to itſelf, is to open the bung 
of the caſk for two or three days; and, if that does not 
ſtop the fermentation, then put in about two or three 


pounds of oyſter-ſhells, waſhed, dried well in an oven, 


and then beaten to fine powder. Stir it a little, and 
it will preſently ſettle the liquor, make it fine, and take 
off the ſharp taſte. As ſoon as that be done, draw it 


eff into another veſſel, and put a ſmall bag of wheat or 


wheat-malt into it, as before directed, or in proportion 
to the fize of the veſſel. Sometimes ſuch fermentations: 


will happen in liquor by change of weather, if it be in 


a bad cellar, and will, in a few months, fall fine of 
itſelf, and grow mellow. 
High- dried malt ſhould not be uſed in brewing, till 


it has been ground ten days or a fortnight, as it then 


yields much ſtronger drink than the ſame quantity of 
E e 3 malt 
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malt juſt ground; but if you deſign to keep malt ground 
ſome time before you uſe it, you muſt take care to keep 


it very dry, and the air at that time muſt alſo be dry. 


As for pale malt, which has not partaken ſo much of 


the fire, it muſt not remain ground above a week be 


fore you uſe it. 
As for hops, the neweſt are much the beſt, though 


they will remain very good two years : but after that 


they begin to decay and loſe their flavour, unleſs great 
quantities are kept together, in which caſe they will keep 
much longer good than in ſmall quantities. Theſe, for 
their better preſervation, ſhould be kept in a very dry 
place; though the dealers in them rather chooſe ſuch 
Places as are moderately between moiſt and dry, that 
they may not loſe any of their weight. Notice muſt 
here be taken of a method which has been uſed to ſtale 
and decayed hops, to make them recover their bitter- 
neſs; and this is, to unbag them, and ſprinkle them 
with aloes and water, which, when it has proved a bad 
hop year, has ſpoiled great quantities of malt liquor 
about London : for even where the water, the malt, 
the brewer, and the cellars, be each good, a bad hop 


will ſpoil all. Hence it is evident, that every one of 


theſe particulars ſhould be well choſen before the brew- 
ing be ſet about, or elſe you muſt expect but a bad ac- 
count of your labour. So likewiſe the yeſt or barm 
which you work your liquor with, muſt be well conſi- 
dered, or a good brewing may be ſ poiled by that alone. 


Remember always to be provided with every ma- 


terial before you begin your brewing, as the wort will 


not wait for any thing. 
It is a practice in ſome places remote from town; 


to dip whiſks into yeſt, then beat it well, and fo hang 


up the whiſks with the yeſt in them to dry; and if there. 


be no brewing till two months afterwards, the beating 


and ſtirring one of theſe new whiſks in new wort will 


raiſe a working or a fermentation in it, It i is a rule, that 
all liquor ſhall be worked well in the tun, or keel, be- 


fore it be put into the · veſſel, otherwiſe it will not cafily 


grow fine. Some follow the rule of beating down the 
yeſt 
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yeſt pretty often while it is in the tun, and keep it there 
working for two or three days, obſerving to put it into 
the veſſel juſt when the yeſt begins to fall. This liquor 
is commonly very fine, whereas that which is put into 
the veſſel quickly after it is brewed, will not be fine in 
many months. 
With reſpect tothe ſeaſon for brewing liquor to keeꝑ, 
it is to be obſerved, that if the cellars be ſubject to the 
| heat of the ſun, or warm ſummer air, it will be beſt ro 
| | brew in October, that the liquor may havetime to digeſt 
before the warm ſeaſon comes on; and if cellars be in- 
clinable to damps, and to receive water, the beſt time 
| will be to brew in March. Some experienced brewers 
X always chooſe to brew with the pale malt in March, and 
the brown in October; for they ſuppoſe, that the pale ö 
malt being made with a leſs degree of fire than the 
other, wants the ſummer ſun to ripen it; and ſo, on 
i the contrary, the brown, having had a larger ſhare of 
| the fire to dry it, is more capable of defending itſelf 
r againſt the cold of the winter ſeaſon. But theſe are 
i merely matters of opinion. 
) However careful you may have been in attending to 
7 all the preceding particulars, yet, if the caſks be not 
8 in good order, ſtill the brewing may be ſpoiled. New 
| caſks are apt to give liquor a bad taſte, if they be not 
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L well ſcalded and ſeaſoned ſeveral days ſucceſſively be- 
; fore they be uſed. As to old caſks, if they ſtand any 
„ time out of uſe, they are apt to grow muſty. 

„„ There now remains little more to be ſaid concerning 
x the management of malt liquor, but that of bottling it. 


The bottles muſt firſt be well cleaned and dried; for wet 
bottles will make the liquor turn mouldy, or mothery, as 
they call it; and by wet bottles a great deal of good beer 
has been ſpoiled. Though the bottles be clean and dry, 
yet, if the corks be not newandſound, the liquor will be 
{till liable to be damaged; for, if the air can get into the 
bottles, the liquor will grow flat, and will never riſe. 
Many who flattered themſelves that they knew how to 
be ſaving, by uſing old corks on this occaſion, have 
ſpoiled as much liquor as ſtood them in four or five 
F only for want of laying out three or four ſhil - 
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lings. If bottles be corked as they ſhould be, it will 


be difficult to pull out the cork without a ſcrew; and 
to be ſure to draw the cork without breaking, the 
{crew ought to go through the cork, and then the air 


muſt neceſſarily find a paſſage where the ſcrew has 


paſſed, and therefore the cork muſt be good for nothing. 


If a cork has once been in a bottle, though it has not 


been drawn with a ſcrew, yet that cork will turn muſty 
as ſoon as it be expoſed to the air, and will communi- 
cate its ill flavour to the bottle in which it be next put, 
and ſpoil the liquor that way. In the choice of corks, 
take thoſe that are ſoft and clear from ſpecks. 

You may alſo obſerve, in the bottling of liquor, that 
the top and middle of the hogſhead are the ſtrongeſt, 
and will ſooner riſe in the bottles than the bottom. When 
once you begin to bottle a veſſel of any liquor, be ſure 


not to leave it till all be completed, other wiſe it will | 


have different taſtes. 


If you find that a e of liquor begins to grow "I 5 


whilſt it is in common draught, bottle it, and into every 


bottle put a piece of loaf ſugar of about the ſize of a 


walnut, which will make it riſe and come to itſelf; and 


to forward its ripening, you may ſet ſome bottles in hay 


in a warm place; but ſtraw will not aſſiſt its ripening. 


Where there are not good cellars, holes have been 


ſunk in the ground, and large oil jars put into them, and 
the earth filled cloſe about the ſides. One of thele ; Jars 
may hold about a dozen quart bottles, and will keep the 
liquor very well; but the tops of the jars muſt be kept 


- cloſe covered up. In winter time, when the weather is 


troſty, ſhut up all the lights or windows of your cellars, 


and cover them cloſe with horſe-dung, or horſe-litter ; - 


but it is much better to have no lights or windows at all 
to any cellar, for the reaſons before given. 
Should you have an opportunity of brewing a good 


flock of ſmall beer in March and October, ſome of it 


may be bottled at ſix months end, putting into every 
bottie a lump of loaf ſugar. This will be a very re- 
treſhing drink in the ſummer. Or, if you happen ta 
brew ein \ ſummer, and are deſirous of riſk ſmall beer, as 


_ as it be done working, bottle! it as above directed. 
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-SECTiEO N- 1 
Conſiderations on Culinary Poiſons. 


FFV\HOUGH we have already, in different parts of 
I this work, occaſionally reminded the houſe- 
keeper and cook of the fatal conſequences attending 
coppers and ſaucepans not being properly tinned, yet 
we ſhall here enter on a particular inquiry into the na- 
ture and property of culinary poiſons, for the inform- 
ation and ſatisfaction of thoſe who may wiſh to 
have a more perfect knowledge of ſuch important 
matters. 1 = 1 
By the uſe of copper veſſels for dreſſing our food, 
we are daily expoſed to the danger of poiſon; and 
even the very air of a kitchen, abounding with olea- 
ginous and ſaline particles, diſpoſes thoſe veſſels to diſ- 
ſalution before they be uſed. Copper, when handled, 
yields an offenſive ſmell ; and, if touched with the 
tongue, has a ſharp pungent taſte, and even excites a 
nauſea. Verdigriſe is nothing but a ſolution of this 
metal by vegetable acids; and it is well known, that a 
very ſmall quantity of this ſelution will produce cho- 
lics, vomitings, intolerable thirſt, univerſal convul- 
ſions, and other dangerous ſymptons. If theſe effects, 
and the prodigious diviſibility of this metal, be conſi- 
dered, there can be no doubt of its being a violent and 
ſubtle poiſon. Water, by ſtanding ſome time in a cop- 
per veſſel, becomes impregnated with verdigriſe, as 
may be demonſtrated by throwing into it a ſmall quan- 
tity of any volatile alkali, which will immediately 
tinge it with a paler or deeper blue, in proportion to 
the ruſt contained in the water, Vinegar, apple-ſauce, 
greens, oil, greaſe, butter, and almoſt every other 
kind of food, will extract the verdigriſe in a great 
degree. Some people imagine, that the ill effects of 
copper are prevented by its being tinned, which indeed 
is the only preventative in that caſe; but the tin, which - 
e adheres 
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adheres to the copper, is ſo extremely thin, that it is. 


ſoon penetrated by the verdigriſe, which inſinuates it- 
ſelf through the pores of that metal, and appears green 
upon the ſurface. 

Verdigriſe is one of the moſt violent poiſons i in na- 
ture; and yet, rather than quit an old cuſtom, the 


greater part of mankind are content to ſwallow ſome of 


this poiſon every day. Our food receives its quantity 
of poiſon in the kitchen, by the uſe of copper pans and 
diſhes; the brewer mingles poiſon in your beer, by boil- 
ing it in copper; ſalt is diſtributed to the people from 
copper ſcales, covered with verdigriſe; our pickles are 
rendered green by an infuſion of copper; the paſtry- 
cook bakes our tarts in copper patty-pans ; but confec- 
tions and ſy rups have greater powers of deſtruction, as 


they are ſet over a fire in copper veſſels which have nor 


becn tinned, and the verdigriſe is plentifully extracted 
by the acidity of the compoſition; After all, though 
we do not ſwallow death in a fingle doſe, yet it is cer- 
rain, that a quantity of poiſon, however ſmall, which 
is repeated with every meal, muſt produce more fatal 
effects than is generally believed. 

Bell- metal kettles are frequently uſed in beating cu- 
cumbers for pickling, in order to make them green; 
but this is a practice as abſurd as it is dangerous. If 
the cucumbers acquire any additional greenneſs by the 
— of theſe kettles, they can only derive it from the 


copper, of which they are made; and this very reaſon 


ught tobe ſufficient to overturn ſo dangerous a practice. 

ccording to ſome writers, bell-metal is a compoſi- 
tion of tin and copper, or pewter and copper, in the 
proportion of twenty pounds of pewter, or twenty- three 
pounds of tin, to one hundred weight of copper. Ac- 


cording to others, this metal is made in the proportion 


of one thouſand pounds of copper to two or three hun- 
dred pounds of tin, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
of braſs. Spoons, and other kitchen utenſils, are fre- 
quently made of a mixed metal, called alchemy, or, as 


it is vulgarly pronounced, ochimy. The ruſt of this 


metal, as well as that of the former, is highly pernicious. 
EE" 
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The author of a tract entitled, Serious Reflections at- 
tending the Uſe of Copper Veſſels, publiſhed in Lon- 


don in 1755, aſſerts, that the great frequency of palſies, 


apoplexies, madneſs, and all the frightful train of ner- 


vous diſorders which ſuddenly attack us, without our 
being able to account for the cauſe, or which gradually 
weaken our vital faculties, are the pernicious effects of 


this poiſonous matter, taken into the body inſenſibly 


with our victuals, and thereby intermixed with pur blood 
However this may be, certain it is, that there have 
been innumerable inſtances of the pernicious conſe- 


quences of eating food dreſſed in copper veſſels, not 
ſufficiently cleaned from this ruſt. On this account, 


the ſenate of Sweden, about the year 1753, prohibited 
copper veſſels, and ordered that no veſſels, except ſuch 


as were made of iron, ſhould be uſed in their fleets and 


armies. But if copper veſſels muſt be ſtill continued, 
every cook and good houſewife ſhould be particularly 


careful in keeping them clean and well tinned, and 
ſhould ſuffer nothing to remain in them longer than is 


abſolutely neceſſary for the purpofes of cookery. 
Lead is a metal eaſily corroded, eſpecially by the 
warm ſteams of acids, ſuch as vinegar, cider, lemon- 


juice, Rheniſh wine, &c. and this ſolution, or ſalt of 


lead, is a ſlow. and infidious, though certain poiſon. The 
glazing of all our common brown pottery ware is either 


lead or lead ore; if black, it is a lead ore; with a ſmall 


proportion of manganeſe, which is a ſpecies of iron ore: 
if yellow, the glazing is lead ore, and appears yellowiſh 
by having ſome pipe or white clay under it. The- co- 


lour of the common pottery ware is red, as the veſſels 


are made of the ſame clay as common bricks. Theſe 
veſſels are ſo porous, that they are penetrated by all falts. 
acid or alkaline, and are unfit for retaining any ſaline 
ſubſtances. They are. improper, though toq often 
uſed, for preſerving ſour fruits or pickles, The gla- 


Zing of ſuch veſſels is corroded. by the: vinegar ; for, 


upon evaporating the liquor, a quantity of the ſalt of 
lead will be found at the bottom. A ſure Way of judg- 
| | ing 
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ing whether the vinegar, or other acid, have diſſolved 


part of the glazing, is by their becoming vapid, or loſing 


their ſharpneſs, and acquiring a ſweetiſh taſte by ſtand- 
ing in them for ſome time; in which caſe the contents 
muſt be thrown away as pernicious. 


The ſubſtance of the pottery ware, commonly called 


Delft, the beſt being made at Delft in Holland, is a 
whitiſh clay when baked, and ſoft, as not having endured 
a great heat in baking. The glazing i is a compoſition 


of calcined lead, calcined tin, ſand, ſome coarſe alkaline. 


falt, and ſandiver; which being run into a white glaſs, 


the white colour being owing to the tin, is afterwards 
round in a mill, then mixed with water, and the veſ- 


ſels, after being baked in the furnace, are dipped into 


it, and put again into the furnace; by which means, 


with a ſmall degree of heat, the white glaſs runs upon 


the veſſe!s. This glazing is exceedingly ſoft, and eaſily _ 


cracks. What effects acids will have upon it, the wri- 


ter of theſe conſiderations cannot ay ; ; but they ſeem. 
to be improper for inſpiſſating the Juice of e 


oranges, or any other acid fruits. 


The moſt proper veſſels for theſe purpoſes are por- 


celain or China ware, the ſubſtances of them being of ſo 


cloſe a texture, that no ſaline or other liquor can pe- 
netrate them. The glazing, which is likewiſe made of 


the ſubſtance of the china, is ſo firm and cloſe, that no 
1 or ſaline ſubſtance can have the leaſt effect upon 
| It ruſt, however, be obſerved, that this remark is 

e only to the porcelain made in China; for 
ſome ſpecies of the European manufactory are certainly 
glazed with a fine glaſs of lead, &c. 

The ftone ware, commonly called Staffordſhire ware, 
is the next to china. The ſubſtance of theſe veſſels is 
a compoſition of black flint, and a ſtrong clay, that 
bakes white. Their outſides are glazed, by throwing 
into the furnace, when well heated, common or ſea ſalt 
decrepitated, the ſteam or acid of which, flying up 


among the veſſels, vitrifies the ouſide of them, and gives 
them the olazing. , This ſtone ware does not appear to 


be injured or affected * any kind of ſalts, either acid 
Or 
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t alkaline, or by any liquors hot or cold. Theſe are 
therefore extremely proper for all common uſes ; but 
they require a careful management, as they are more 


apt to crack with any ſudden heat, than china, 


Having thus conſidered the nature of copper and 
earthen utenſils for the uſe of the kitchen, we ſhall pro- 


| ceed to make ſome few remarks on the poiſonous qua- 


lities of muſkrooms, hemlock, and laurel, the laſt of 
which has lately ſo much engroſſed the converſation of 


all ranks of people. 


Muſirooms have been long uſed in ſauces, in ketchup, | 
and other forms of cookery ; they were highly eſteemed. 
by the Romans, as they are at preſent by the French, 
Italians, and other nations. Pliny exclaims againſt the 


luxury of his countrymen in this article, wonders what 


extraordinary pleaſure there can be in eating ſuch dan- 
gerous food. The ancient writers on the Materia Me- 


- dica ſeem to agree, that muſhrooms are in general un- 


wholeſome; and the moderns, I .emery, Allen, Geof- 
froy, Boerhaave, Linnæus, and others, concur in the 
fame opinion. There are numerous inſtances on re- 
cord of their fatal effects, and almoſt all authors agree, 
that they are fraught with poiſon. 

The common eſculent kinds, if eaten too freely, fre- 


quently bring on heart- burns, ſic kneſſes, vomitings, di- 


arrhœas, dyſenterics, and other dangerous ſymptoms. 
It is therefore to be wiſhed, that they were baniſhed 

ſrom the table ; but, if the palate muſt be indulged in 
theſe treacherous gratifications, or, as Seneca calls them, 


this voluptuous poiſon, it is neceſſary that thoſe, who 
are employed in coyecting them, ſhould be extremely 
cautious, leſt they ſhould collect ſuch as are abſolutely 


pernicious; which, conſidering to whoſe care this Is 
generally committed, may, and undoubtedly frequently 
has happened. The eatable muſhrooms at firſt appear 


of a roundiſh form, like a button; the upper part and 
the ſtalk are very thin; the under part is of a livid fleſh 


colour; but the fleſhy part, when broken, is very white. 
When theſe are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed, they 


will grow to a large ſize, and expand thernlciyes almoſt 
to 
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to a flatneſs, and the red part underneath will change 
to a dark colour. 

Small Hemlock, though it ſeems not to be of ſo viru- 
lent a nature as the larger hemlock, yet Boerhaave 
places it among the vegetable poiſons, in his Inſti- 
rutes; and in his Hiſtory of Plants, he produces an in- 
Kance of its pernicious effects. It is therefore neceſſary 
to guard againſt it, in collecting herbs for ſallads and 
other purpoſes. Attend therefore to the following 
. ; 

The firſt leaves are divided into numerous ſmall 
parts, which are of a pale green, oval, pointed, and deep- 
Iy indented. The ſtalk is flender, upright, round, 
ſtriated, and about a yard high. The flowers are white, 
growing at the tops of the branches. in little umbels. 
It is an annual plant, common in orchards and kitchen 
gardens, and flowers in June and July. This plant 


has been often miſtaken for parſley, and from thence 


it has received the name of fool's parſley. 

The water diſtilled from the leaves of the common 
laurel, has been frequently mixed with brandy, and 
other ſpirituous 11quors, in order to give them the fla- 
vour of ratafia ; and the leaves are often uſed in cook- 


_ ery, to communicate the ſame kind of taſte to creams, 
cuſtards, puddings, and ſome forts of ſweetmeats. But 


in the year 1728, an account of two-women dying ſud- 
denly in Dublin, after drinking ſome of the common 
diſtilled laurel water, gave riſe to ſeveral experiments, 
made upon dogs, with the diſtilled water, and with the 
infuſion of the leaves of the common laurel, communi- 
cated by Dr. Madden, Phyſician at Dublin, to the 


Royal Society in London: and afterwards repeated, 


in the year 1731, and confirmed by Dr. Mortimer, by 


which it appeared, that both the water and the infuſion 


brought on convulſions, palſy, and death. 
The laurel of the ancients, or the 4ay, is, on the con- 
trary, of a ſalutary nature, and of uſe in feveral diſor- 


ders; but the common laeret i is a plant of a very de- 


ſtructive kind, and, taken in a large quantity, is a moſt 


formidable poiſon. However, if it be adminiſtered 
with 
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with proper caution, and in {mall proportion, the leaves 


of the plant are generally thought to be innocent ; and 


therefore, for kitchen purpoſes, as the flavouring of 


cuſtards, and ſuch like, the uſe, in guarded and com- 
mon moderation, may be continued in perfect ſaſety, 


The bitter parts of the plants, in which all the noxious 


properties are ſuppoſed to reſide, are determined to be 
the ſame in quality, and not ſenſibly different in degree, 


from the bitter almond, or from the kernels of any f 


the ſtoned fruits. Linnæus ſays, that in Holland, an 
infuſion of this kind of laurel is uſed in the practice of 
the healing art. Miller alſo ſays, that laurel-leaves are 
perfectly innocent. A nice attention, however, is cer- 


tainly neceſſary in the uſe of them. 
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SECTION It. 1 
Conſiderations on the Adulteration of Bread and Flour. ; 


N the adulteration of flour, mealmen and bakers 
have been known to uſe bean-meal, chalk, whiting, 
flaked lime, alum, and even-aſhes of bones, The firſt, 
bean- flour, is perfectly innocent, and affords a nouriſh- 
ment equal to that of wheat; but there is-a roughneſs 


in bean-flour, and its colour is duſky. To remove 


theſe defects, chalk is added to whiten it; alum, to give 
the whole compound that confiſtence which is neceſ- 
ſary to make it knead well with the dough ; and jalap, 


to take off the aſtringency. Some people may ſuppole; 


that theſe horrid iniquities are only imaginary, or at 
leaſt exaggerated, and that ſuch mixtures muſt be diſ- 


coverable even by the moſt ordinary taſte ; but, as 
ſome adulterations of this nature have certainly been 


practiſed, the following experiments may ſerve to gra- 
tify curioſity, or diſcover frauds, where any ſuch have 


been committed. 


To detect the adulteration of flour with whiting « or 
chalk, mix it -with ſome juice of lemon or good vine- 


gar. 
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| gar. If the flour be pure, they will remain together 
x⁊t reſt; but if there be a mixture of whiting or chalk, 


a fermentation, like the working of yeſt, will enſue. 
The adulterated meal is whiter and heavier than the 
good: the quantity that an ordinary tea-diſh will con- 
tain, has been found to weigh more than the ſame 
quantity of genuine flour, by four drachms and nineteen 


grains Troy. 


The regular method of detecting theſe frauds in 


bread is thus: Cut the crumb of a loaf into very thin 


Mlices; break them, but not into very {mall pieces, and 
ut them into a glaſs cucurbite, with a large quantity of 


Watte. Set this, without ſhaking, in a ſand furnace, 
and let it ſtand, with a moderate warmth, twenty-four 
hours. The crumb of the bread will, in this time, 


ſoften in all its parts, and the ingredients will ſeparate 


from it. Thealum will diſſolve in the water, and may 
be extracted from it in the uſual way. The jalap, if 


any has been uſed, will ſwim upon the top in a coarſe 


film; and the other ingredients, being heavy, will ſink 
to the bottom. This is the beſt and moſt regular me- 
thod of finding the deceit ; but as cucurbites and ſand 
furnaces are not at hand in private families, the follow- 
ing is a more familiar method : Slice the crumb of a 
loaf as before directed, and put it with a great deal of 
water into a large earthen pipkin. Set this over a 
gentle fire, and keep it a long time moderately hot. 

Then pour off the pap, and the bone-aſhes, or other 
ingredients, will be found at the bottom. 


Having ſpoken thus much of the adulteration of 


wheat and bread, and as the buſineſs of baking often 
falls under the inſpection of the houſekeeper, particu- 
larly in country reſidences, we ſhall here give inſtruc- 


tions for that purpoſe, 


To make White Bread in the London Manner. 


: PUT a buſhel of the fineſt well- dreſſed flour in at 
one end of the kneading-trough. Then take a gallon 
of water, which bakers call liquor, and ſome yeſt. Stir 


it into the liquor till it looks of a good brown coy 
and 
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and begins to curdle. Strain and mix it with your flour 


till it be about the thickneſs of a ſeed-cake, then cover 
it with the lid of the trough, and let it ſtand three 
hours. As ſoon as you ſee it begin to fall, take a gal- 


lon more of liquor, weigh three quarters of a pound of 
falt, and with your hand mix it well with the water. 


Strain it, and with this liquor make your dough of a 
moderate thickneſs, fit to make up into loaves. Then 


cover it again with the lid, and let it ſtand three hours 
more, In the mean time put your wood into the oven, 
which will require two hours heating. Then clear the 
oven, and begin to make your bread; put it in, cloſe 
up the oven, and three hours will bake it. When once 


the bread be put in, you muſt not open the oven till 


the bread be baked ; and take care in ſummer that your 
water be milk warm, and in winter as hot as your 
finger will bear. All flour does not require the ſame 
quantity of water; but that experience will teach you 
in two or three times making. 


Jo mike Leaven Bread. 


BREAD made without barm, muſt be by the affiſt- 
ance of leaven. Take a lump of dough, about two 


pounds of your laſt making, which has been raiſed b 


3 Keep it by you in a wooden veſſel, cover it 
well with flour, and this will be your leaven. The 
night before you intend to bake, put your leaven to a 
peck of flour, and work them well together with warm 


water. Let it lie in a dry wooden veſſel, well covered 


with a linen cloth and a blanket, and keep it in a warm 
place. This dough, kept warm, will riſe again next 
morning, and will be ſufficient to mix with two or 
three buſhels of flour, being mixed up with warm water 
and a little ſalt. When it be well worked up, and 


thoroughly mixed with the flour, let it be well covered 


with the linen and blanket, until you find it begin to 


riſe. Then knead it well, and work it up into bricks 


or loaves, making the loaves broad, and not fo thick 
and high as is frequently done, by which means the 
bread will be better baked. Always keep by you two 
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or more pounds of the dough of your laſt baking, well 
covered with flour, to make leaven to ſerve from one 
baking day to another; and the more leaven you put 


to the flour, the lighter the bread will be. The freſher 


the leaven, the leſs ſour will be the bread. 


To make French Bread. i 
PUT a pint of milk into three quarts of water; in 
winter, ler it be ſcalding hot, but only little more than 
milk- warm in ſummer. Having put in ſalt ſufficient 
to your taſte, take a pint and a half of good ale yeſt; 
but take care that it be not bitter. Lay it in a gallon 
of water the night before; pour it off the water, ſtir 


your yeſt into the milk and water, and then with your 


hand break in a little more than a quarter of a pound 


of butter. Work it well till it be diſſolved, then beat 


up two eggs in a baſon, and ſtir them in. Take about 
a peck and a half of flour, and mix it with your liquor. 
In winter, your dough muſt be made pretty ſtiff, but 
more flack in ſummer; ſo that you may uſe a little 
more or leſs flour, according to the ſtiffneſs of your 
dough ; but mind to mix it well, and the leſs you work 
it, the better. You muſt ſtir your liquor into the flour 


as you do for pie-cruſt ; and after your dough be made, 


cover it with a cloth, fd let it lie to riſe while the 


oven be heating. When they have lain in a quick oven 


about a quarter of an hour, turn them on the other 
ſide, and let them lie about a quarter longer. Then 
take them out, and chip all your French bread with a 


knife, which will be better than rafping it, making 


it look ſpongy, and of a fine yellow ; whereas the raſp- 


ing takes off that fine colour, and makes it look too 


ſmooth. 
To make Oat-Cakes aud Muffus. 

TAKE a pint and a half of good ale yeſt from pale 
malt, if you can get it, becauſe that is whiteſt. Let the 
yeſt lie in water all night, the next day pour off the water 
clear, make two gallons of water Juſt milk- warm, bur 
not ſo hot as to ſcald your yeſt, and two ounces of ſalt. 
Mix your water, yeſt, and well together for about a 


quarter 


over them, and be 
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quarter of an hour. Then ſtrain i it, and with a buſhel of 


Hertfordſhire white flour mix up your dough as light 


as poſfible, and let it lie in your trough an hour to riſe. 
Then roll it with your hand, and pull it into little 
pieces about as big as a large walnut. Roll them with 
your hand in the ſhape of a ball, lay them on your 
table, and as faſt as you do them, lay a piece of flannel 
fure to keep your. dough covered 
with flannel. When you have rolled out all your dough, 
begin to bake the firſt you made, and by that time they 
will be ſpread out in a right form. Lay them on your 
iron, and as ſoon as one ſide be ſufficiently coloured, 
turn them on the other; but take great care that they 
do not burn, or be too much diſcoloured, of which 
you will be a ſufficient judge from a little experience. 
If your iron be too hot, as will ſometimes be the caſe, 
ut a brick-bat” or two in the middle of the fire to 
flacken the heat. Here it is undoubtedly neceſſary to 
mention in what manner the thing you bake on muſt 
be made. Build a place as if you were going to. ſet a 
copper ; but inſtead of a copper, place a piece of iron 
all over the top, in form juſt the ſame as the bottom of 
an iron pot, and make your. fire underneath with coal, 
as in a copper. Obſerve, that muffins are made the 
ſame way; with this di fference only, that, when you 
ull them to pieces, you muſt roll them in a good deal 
of flour, and with a rolling- pin roll them thin. Then 


cover them with a piece of flannel, and they will riſe 
to a proper thickneſs ; but, if you find them too big 


or too little, you muſt roll your dough accordingly. 
Muffins muſt not be the leaſt diſcoloured ; and in order 


to prepare them for eating, toaſt them criſp on both 


ſides. Then pull them open with your hand, and they 
will be like a honey-comb. Lay in as much butter as 
you intend to uſe, then clap them together again, and 
ſet them by the fire, When you think the butter be 
melted, turn them, that both fides may be buttered 
alike; but do not touch them with a knife, either to 
ſpread or cut them open, as that will make them 
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heavy. You may, however, cut them acroſs with a 
knife, when the butter be properly melted. 


8 preſerve Yeh. | 
IF you wiſh to preſerve a large ſtock of yeſt, which 
will keep and be of uſe for ſeveral months, either to 
make bread or cakes, you muſt follow theſe directions. 
When you have plenty of yeſt, and are apprehenſive of 


a future ſcarcity, take a quantity of it, ſtir and work 


it well with a whiſk until it becomes liquid and thin. 


Then get a large wooden platter, cooler, or tub, clean 


and dry, and with a ſoft brufh lay a thin layer of yeſt 
on the tub, and turn the mouth downwards, that no 
duſt may fall upon it, but ſo that the air may get under 
to dry it, When that coat be very dry, then lay on 
another, and ſo on till you have a ſufficient quantity, 


even two or three inches thick, always taking care that - 


the yeſt be very dry in the tub before you lay any more 
on, and this will keep good for ſeveral months. When 
you have occafion to uſe this yeſt, cut a piece off, and 
lay it into warm water; then ſtir it together, and it 
will be fit for uſe. If it be for brewing, take a large 


handful of birch tied together, dip it into the yeſt, and 
hang it up to dry. In this manner you may do as 


many as you pleaſe; but take care no duſt comes to it. 
When your beer be fit to ſet to work, throw in one of 
theſe, and it will make it work as well as if you had 


freſh yeſt. 
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SECTION HE 
Proper Nourifhments for the Sick. 


Hou it is not our intention to invade the 


province of the phyſician or apothecary, that 
being totally foreign to the plan ofa work of this kind, 
yet it is certainly the indiſpenſable duty of every houſe. 
keeper, to know how properly to provide every kind 
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of kitchen nouriſhment for the ſick. This will ap- 
ou the more neceſſary, when we reflect how many 

ives have been ſaved by the adminiſtering of nouriſh- 
ing food, after all the complicated powers of medicine 
had failed, and the phyſician had formally configned 


his ſuffering patient over to the hands of death. 


Mutton Broth. © BEES 

TAKE the fat off a pound of loin of mutton, and 
put the lean into a quart of water. Skim it well as it 
boils, and put in a piece of the upper-cruſt of bread, 
with a large blade of mace. Having covered it up 
cloſe, let it boil ſlowly for half an hour, and then pour 
the broth clear off without ſtirring it. Seaſon it with 
a little ſalt, and the meat will be in a proper ſtate to be 
eaten. Some boil turnips with the meat; but this 
ſhould not be done, as they ought to be boiled by 
themſelves. 1 805 N 

If you intend to make beef or mutton broth, for very 
weak people, who cannot digeſt much nouriſhment, 


* 


take a pound of beef or mutton, or both together, and 


ut to each pound a quart of water. Skin the meat 
and take off the fat, cut it into little pieces, and let it 


boil till it comes to a quarter of a pint. Then ſeaſon 
it with a very little ſalt, ſkim off all the fat, and give 


the ſick perſon a ſpoonful of it at a time. If the ſick 
perſon be very weak, even half a ſpoonful will be 
enough at once; while to others, who beſtronger, a tea- 


cupful may be given at a time; indeed the whole is, 


properly to obſerve what quantity the ſtomach of the 
ſick perſon will bear. 433 | 


Beef Broth. : = 


| TAKE off the fat and ſkin of a pound of lean beef, 


and cut it into pieces. Then put it into a gallon of 
water, with the under-cruſt of a penny loaf, and a very 
little ſalt, . Let it boil till it be reduced to two quarts, 


then ſtrain it off, and it will be very nouriſhing. In 


ſome caſes, when the ſick perſon be very, weak, the 
phyſician will order beef-tea, which muſt be made 
F f3 thus: 
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thus: Take a piece of lean beef, cut it croſs and croſs, 
and then pour on it ſcalding water. Cover it up cloſe, 


and let it ſtand till it be cold. Then pour it off as 


you want it, ſeaſon it moderately, and give it to the 


fick perſon, having firſt warmed it. 


Another Beef Tea. 


CUT a pound of lean beef very fine, pour a pint 
of boiling water over it, and put it on the fire to raiſe 
the ſcum. Skim it clean, ſtrain it off, and let it ſettle. 
Pour it clean from the ſettling, and then it will be fit 
for uſe. 

Veal Broth. 

TAKE two pounds of ſcrag of veal, and put to it 
two quarts of water, a large piece of upper-cruſt of 
bread, two blades of mace, and a little parſley tied 
with a thread. Cover it cloſe, let it boil two hours 
very ſlowly, obſerving to ſkim it occaſionally, when 
both meat and broth will be ready. | 


To mince  Peal or Chicken, 


MINCE ſome veal or a chicken very fine; but firſt 
take off the ſkin. Juſt boil as much water as will 
moiſten it, and no more, with a. very little ſalt, and 
ſome nutmeg grated. Then throw a little flour over 
it, and when the water boils, put in the meat. Keep 


making it about for a minute over the fire; then have 
ready two or thiee thin ſippets, toaſted nice and brown, 


laid in the plate, and pour the mince meat over it. 


Pork Broth. 


TAKE off the ſkin and fat from two — of 
oung pork, boil it in a gallon of water, with a turnip 
and a very little falt, till it be reduced to two quarts. 
Then ſtrain it off, and let it ſtand till it be cold. Take 
off the fat, leave the ſettling at the bottom of the pan, 
and drink half a pint warmed in the morning faſting, 
an hour before breakfaſt, and at noon, provided the 
ſtomach will bear it. 
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To Hull a Chicken. 


TAKE what quantity you pleaſe of cold chicken: 
take off the ſkin, and pull the meat into little bits as 
thick as a quill. Then take the bones boil them with 
a little ſalt till they be good, and ſtrain. Then take 
a ſpoonful of the liquor, a ſpoonful of milk, a little bit 


of butter as big as a large nutmeg, rolled in flour, a 


little chopped parſley, as much as will lie upon a ſix- 

hence, and a little ſalt, if wanted. This will be enough 
for half a ſmall chicken. Put all together into tae 
ſaucepan, then keep ſhaking it till it be thick, and 
pour 1t into a hot plate. | 


Chicken Sk 


FLAY anold cock or a large fowl, pick off all the 
fat, and break the bones to pieces with a rolling-pin. 
Put it into two quarts of water, with a large cruſt of 
bread and a blade of mace. Let it boil ſoftly till it be 


as good as you would have it, which will probably re- 


quire five or ſix hours. Pour it off, then put to it a 
quart more of boiling water, and cover it cloſe. Let 


it boll ſoftly till it be good, then ſtrain it off, and ſea- 


ſon i it with a very little ſalt. 

When you boil a chicken, ſave the liquor, and when 
the meat be eat, break the bones, and put them to the 
liquor in which you boiled the chicken, with a blade 


of mace, and a cruſt of bread. Let it boil till it be 


good, and then ſtrain it off. 

Or you may boil your chicken in this manner : Let 
your ſaucepan be very clean and nice, and when the 
water boils, put in your chicken, which muſt be very 
nicely picked and cleaned, and laid in cold water a quar- 
ter of an hour before you boil it. Then take it out of 
the boiling water and lay it in a pewter diſh. Save all 


the liquor that runs from it in the diſh, cut up your 


chicken all in joints in the ſame diſh, bruiſe the liver 


very fine, add a little boiled parſley finely. chopped, a 


very little ſalt, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix all well 


together with two ſpoonfuls of the liquor of the fowl, 


and pour it into the diſh with the reſt of the liquor. If 


there be not liquor enough, take two or three ſpoonfuls 
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of the liquor it was boiled in, and.clapanother diſh over 


it. Then ſet it over a chafing-diſh of hot coals for five : 


or ſix minutes, and carry it to table hot wie the cover 
on. This is better than butter, and lighter for the 
ſtomach, though ſome chooſe it only 453 the liquor 

and no parſley nor liver; but this muſt be determined 
by different palates. If it be for a weak perſon, take 
off the ſkin of the chicken before you ſet it on the cha- 
fing · diſn; and i fyou roaſt it, make nothing but bread 
ſauce, which i is the lighteſt ſauce you can make for a 
ſick perſon. In this manner you may, dreſs a rabbit, 
excepting that only a piece of the liver Ga be bruiſed, 


Chicken Water. 
FLAY a.large fowl or a cock, bruiſe the bones mich 


a hammer, and put it into a gallon of water with a cruſt 


of bread. Let it boil half away, and then ſtrain it off 


for uſe. 
Bread Soup, 


SET a quart of water on the fire in a clean ſauce- 


pan, and as much dry cruſt of bread cut to pieces as 
the top of a penny loaf, the drier the better, with a bit 
of butter as big as 2 Walnut. Let it boil, then beat 
it with a ſpoon, and keep boiling it, till the bread and 
water be well mixed. Then ſeaſon it with a very little 
ſalt, and it will be very agreeable to a weak ſtomach. 


e Water. 


BEAT up the yolk of an egg in a pint of water, ab 
in a piece of butter as big as a ſmall walnut, with two or 
three knobs of ſugar, and keep ſtirring it all the time 
it be on the fire. When it begins to boil, bruiſe it be- 
tween the ſaucepanand a mug, till it be ſmooth, and 
has a great froth, when it will be fit to drink. It is or- 


dered in a cold, and where eggs will agree with the ſto- 
mach. This is called egg- ſoup by the Germans, Who 


are very ond of it for ſupper. 
Seed Water. 


BR UISE half a ppoonful of carrqway-ſeeds, and a 


er of coriander ſeeds. Boll ee! in a Are of 
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water, then ſtrain them, and beat i into them-the- volk. 
of an egg. Mix it up with ſome ſack, and ſw edton it 
= your as eto refined ſugar. g 


Barley W, ater. 


BOIL : a quarter of a pound, of. pearl barley. in two 
quarts of. water, Kim it very clean, and when it has 
boiled half away ſtrain it. Make it moderately. ſweet, 
and put in two ſpoqnfuls of white wine. It muſt be 
made a little warm befare you drink it. 


To boil Pigeons. 


11 AVING- cleaned, waſhed, drawn, and ſkinned 
your pigeons, bail them i in milk and water for ten mi- 
nutes, and pour over them the following ſauce. Par- 
boil the livers, and bruiſe them fine, with an equal weight 
of parſley boiled and chopped fine. Melt ſome butter; 
firſt mix a little of it with the livet and parſley, then 

mix all together, and pour it over the Pigeons g 


To beil Partrid ves. 


PUT your partridge. i into. bailing. water, and let it 
boil ten minutes. Then take it up into a pewter plate, 
and cut it into two, laying the inſide next the plate. 
Take the crumb of a halfpenny roll, or thereabout, aud 
with a blade of mace, boil it two or three minutes. 
Pour away moſt of the water, then beat it up with a 8 
ſmall piece of good butter and a little ſalt, and pour I 
it oyer the partridge. Put a cover over-it, and ſet it, 
. over a chafing- diſſi of coals. four or five minutes, and 
ſend it up hot, covered cloſe. In this manner you may 
dreſgany ſort of wild fowl, only. boiling it more or leſs: 
according to its ſize. Before you pour: bread ſauce over 
ducks, take off the ſkins; and og roaſt them, lay: 
bread ſauce under them, which Is much 2 for 
I weak ſtomachs than gravy. 


To boil Plaice or Flounders.. 


- THROW ſome. ſalt into your water, and when it 
boils, Lag in your fiſh, As Ben as you think they be 
enough 
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enougb, take them out, and let them remain a little 
time on the ſlice to drain. Take two ſpoonfuls of the 

liquor, with a little ſalt, and a little grated nutmeg. 
Then beat up the yolk of an egg well with the liquor, 
and ſtir in the egg. Beat it well together. With a knife 
carctully ſlice away all the little bones round the fiſh, 

and pour the ſauce over it. Then ſet it for a minute 
over a chafing-diſh of coals, and ſend it up hot. In 
the room of this ſauce, you may, if you think proper, 
ſend up melted: butter in a cup. | | 


Brown Candle. 


pur four ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, a blade or two of 
mace, and a piece of lemon peel, in two quarts of water. 
Boll it about a quarter of an hour, but take care that 
it does not boil over. Then ſtrain it, and add a quart 
of good ale that is not bitter. Then fweeten it to your 
palate, and add half a pint of white wine. When you 
do not put in white wine, your caudle muſt be half of 


it ale. | 


- White Candle. 


MARE your gruel as above, and ſtrain it through 
a ſieve, but put no ale to it. When you uſe it, ſweeten 
it to your palate, grate in a little nutmeg, and put in 
what wine you think proper. If it be not for a ſick per- 
your you may 8 ad in the juice of a lemon. 


* er: Gruel. 


PUT a latge ee of Keg a pint of wa- 


ter, ſtir it well together, and let it boil three or four 
times, ſtirring. it often. Then ſtrain it through a ſieve, 
fait it to your palate, and put in a large piece of freſh 
butter. Brew it with a ſpoon till the butter be all melted, 
and it will be then fine and ſmooth. 


Panada. | 
PUT a blade of. mace, a large piece of the crumb of 


bread, aud a quart of water, into a clean ſaucepan, | 


Let it boil two minutes, then take out the bread, and 


bruiſe it very fine in a baſon. Mix as much water as 
| „ you 
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you think it will require, pour away the reſt, and ſweet- 


en it to your palate. Put in a piece of butter as big 


as a walnut, but do not put in any wine, as that will 
ſpoil it. Grate in a little nutmeg. 


_ Thnglaſs Felly. | 
PUT an ounce of iſinglaſs, and half an ounce of 
cloves, into a quart of water.” Boil it to a pint, ſtrain 
it upon a pound of loaf ſugar, and when cad, ſweeter 


your tea with it. You may add a little wine. Jellies 


made from calf's feet, and other things, have been 
already given. 4, Sf; 
. Saloß. 432 2 | 
TAKE a large tea-ſpoonful of the powder of ſalop, 
and put it into a pint of boiling water,. Keep ſtirring 
it till it be a fine jelly, and then put in wine and ſugar 
to your palate; * -- LO UOTE. 
5 Artificial Aſſes Mile. 


TAKE two large ſpoonfuls of hartſhorn ſhavings, 


two ounces of pearl barley, an ounce of eringo root, the 
ſame quantity of China root, the ſame of preſerved 
ginger, and eighteen ſnails bruiſed with the ſhells, Boil 
them inthree quarts of water till it comes to three pints, 
Then boil a pint of new milk, mix it with the reſt, and 
put in two ounces of balſam of Tolu. Take half a 
pint in the morning, and halfa pint at night. 

The following 1s nearly as good as the above, and 
with ſome conſumptive people agrees better. Take a 
quart of milk, ſet it in a pan over night, and the next 
morning take off all the cream. Then boil it, and ſet 


it in the pan again till night. Then boll it, ſer it in 


the pan again, and the next morning ſkim it. Make it 
blood-warm, and drink it as you do aſſes mix. 

Or you may make a very good drink in this manner: 
Take a quart of milk, and a quart of water, with the 
top-cruſt of a penny loaf, and a blade of mace. Boil 
it a quarter of an hour very ſoftly, then pour it off, 
and drink it warm, © | 
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S E * Tr. O N IV. 
1 Neceſſary Articles for Sea-faring Perſons, 


S pickled muſhrooms are very handy for captains 
of ſhips to take with them to ſea, we fhall here 
give directions for that particular purpoſe. Waſh your 
muſhrooms clean, with a piece of flannel dipped in falt 
and water, put them into a ſaucepan, and throw a little 
falt over them. Let them boil up three times in their 
__ own liquor, then throw them into a ſieve to drain, and 
ſpread them on a clean cloth. Let them lie till they be 
cold, then put them into wide-mouthed bottles, with 
a good deal of whole mace, a little nutmeg ſliced, and 
a few cloves. Boll the ſugar-vinegar of your own mak- 
ing, with a good deal of whole pepper, ſome races of 
ginger, and two or three bay-leaves. Let it boil a few 
minutes, then ſtrain it, and when it be cold, put it on, 
and fill the bottles with mutton fat fried. Cork them, 
tie a bladder, then a leather over them, and keep them 
down cloſe in as cool a place as poſſible. | 
Muſhrooms may likewiſe be prepared for ſea uſe, i1 
without pickling them, in the following manner. Take 
large muſhrooms, peel them, and ſcrape out the inſide. 
Then put them into a ſaucepan; throw a little ſalt over 
them, and let them boi in their own liquor. Then 
throw them into a ſteve to drain, lay them on tin plates, 
and ſet: them in a cool oven. Repeat it often till they 
be perfectiy dry, then put them into a clean ſtone jar, 
tie them down tight, and keep them in a dry place. 
They will keep a great while, and eat and look as well 
as truffles. 8 „ 1 | 
Ketchup is another uſeful article for perſons to take. 
with them to ſea, and if it be made in the following 
manner, it will. keep twenty years. Take a gallon of 
ſtrong itale beer, a pound of anchovies waſhed from 
the. pickle, the ſame-quantity. of ſhalots peeled, half an 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves, a quarter of an 
ounce of whole pepper, three or four large races of 
_ ginger, and two quarts ef large muſhroam flaps rubbed for 
ta 
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to pieces. Cover all this cloſe, and let it ſimmer till 
it be half waſted. Then ſtrain it through a flannel bag, 
let it ſtand till quite cold, and then bottle it. This may 
be carried to any part of the world; and a ſpoonful of 
it to a pound of freſh butter melted, will make a fine 
fiſh ſauce, or will ſypply the place of gravy ſauce. 
The ſtronger and ſtaler the beer, the better will be the 
ketchup. a 

The following fil ſauce, though it will not keep 
more than a year, may be very uſeful in ſhort voyages. 
Chop twenty-four anchovies, having firſt boned them: 


Put to them ten ſhalots cut ſmall, and a handful of 


ſcraped horſe-radiſh, a quarter of an ounce of mace, 3 


_ quart of white wine, a pint of water, and the ſame 


quantity of red wine; a lemon cut into ſlices, half a 
pint of anchovy liquor, twelve cloves, and the ſame 
number of pepper-corns. Boil them together till it 
comes to a quart, then ſtrain it off, cover it cloſe, and 
keep it in a cold dry place. Two fpoonfuls of it will 


be ſufficient for a pound of butter. It is a pretty ſauce 


for boiled fowls, and many other things, or in the room 
of gravy, lowering it with hot water, and thickening 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. 

Dripping will be very uſeful at ſea; to fry fiſh or 
meat, and for this purpoſe it muſt be thus potted. Take 
ſix pounds of good beef dripping, boil it in ſome ſoft 


water, ſtrain it into a pan, and let it ſtand tillit be cold. 


Then take off the hard fat, and fcrape off the gravy 
which ſticks to the inſide. Do this eight times, and 
when it be cold and hard, take it off clean from the 
water, and put it into a large ſaucepan, with ſix bay- 
leaves twelve cloves, halt a pound of falt, and a quar- 
ter ofa pound of whole pepper. Let the fat be all 
melted, and juſt hot enough to ſtrain through a ſieve 
into the pot. mg let it Rnd till it be quite cold, and 
cover it up. In this manner you may do what quan- 
tity you pleaſe. The beſt way to keep any ſort of 
dripping, is to turn the pot upſide down, and then no 


rats can get at it. It will keep on ſhipboard, and 


make as tine puff paſte cruſt as any butter whatever, 
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Directious for Rleeping dried Fiſh. 


EVER kind of fiſh, except ſtock-fiſh, are ald. 
or either dried in the ſun, as the moſt common way, or 
in preparing kilns, and ſometimes by the ſmoke of 


wood fires in chimney-corners, and, in either cafe, re- 


quire being ſoftened and freſhened in proportion to 
their bulk, their nature, or dryneſs. The very dry 
ſort, as bacalao, cod-fiſh, or whiting, and ſuch like, 


ſhould be ſteeped in lukewarm milk and water, and 


the ſteeping kept as nearly as poſſible to an equal de- 


gree of heat. The larger fiſh ſhould be ſteeped twelve 


hours; the ſmall, ſuch as whitings, &c. about two 


hours. The cod are therefore laid to ſteep in the even- 


ing; the whitings, &c. in the morning before they are 


to be dreſſed. After the time of ſteeping they are to 


be taken out, and hung up by the tails until they be 


dreſſed. The reaſon of hanging them up is, that they 
ſoften equally as.in the ſteeping, without extracting 
too much of the reliſh, which would make them in- 


ſipid. When thus prepared, the ſmall fifh, as whit- 
ings, tuſk, and ſuch like, muſt be floured and laid on 


the gridiron, and when a little hardened on one ſide, 


muſt be turned and baſted with oil upon a feather; 


and when baſted on both ſides, and heated through, 


take them up, always obſerving, that as ſweet oil ſupples 


and ſupplies the fiſh with a kind of artificial juices, fo 


the fire draws out theſe juices and hardens them. There- 


fore be careful not to let them broil too long; but no 


time can be preſcribed, becauſe of the difference of 


fires, and various ſizes of the fiſh. A clear charcoal 
fire is much the beſt, and the fiſh Kept at a good diſ- 


tance, to broil gradually. The beſt way to know when 
they be enough is, they will ſwell a little in the baſt- 


ing, and you muſt not let them fall again. 


The ſauces are the ſame as uſual to ſalt fiſh; and 
the uſual garniſh, oyſters fried in batter; but for a 
ſupper, for thoſe that like ſweet oil, the beſt ſauce is 
oil, vinegar, and muſtard, beat up to a contiftence, 


and ſerved up in ſaucers. 
Should your fiſh be boiled, as thoſe of a large fort 


uſually are, it ſhould be in milk and water, but not 
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properly to ſay boiled, as it mould only juſt ſimmer 


over an equal fire; in which way, half an hour will do 


the largeſt fiſh, and five minutes the ſmalleſt. Some 
people broil both ſorts after ſimmering, and ſome pick 
them to pieces, and then toſs them up in a pan with 
fried onions and apples. They are either way very 
good, and the choice depends on the weak or ſtrong 
ſto mach of the caters. 


Dried Salmon. 


DRIED falmon muſt be managed in a di 
manner; for though a large fiſh, they do not require 
more ſteeping than a whiting; and ſhould be mode- h 


rately peppered when laid on the gridiron. 


Dried Herriugs. 


DRIED herrings ſhould be ſteeped the like time as 
the whiting, in ſmall beer inſtead of milk and water; 
and to which, as to all kinds of broiled ſalt fiſh, ſweet 
oil will always be found the beſt baſting, and no ways 
affect even the delicacy of thoſe who do 1 not love 1 18 
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S EU LAM. 
<0 encral (\#ſervations on the Breeding of Poultry. 


HILE families remain in the country, it wilt 
ſometimes be expected of the houſekeeper, 
that ſhe ſhould know ſomething of the management of 
poultry. We ſhall therefore appropriate a ſection to 
that purpoſe, i in which we ſhall lay down ſome general 
rules for that bufineſs. Theſe hints may likewiſe be 
equally uſeful to thoſe ſmall families, who retire from 
the noiſe and buſtle of large towns and populous cities, 


| jk wag the evening of their lives amidſt the tran- 
2 


illity of rural ſcenes. 

In the firſt place, particular care muſt be taken that 
the hen-rooſt be kept clean. Do not chooſe vo large 
a breed, as they l eat coarſe; and ſix hens to 

ä 4 cock 


as APPENDIX, 
a cock will be a good proportion. When fowls be 


nearly laying, give them whole rice, or . pettle-ſeed 


mixed with bran and bread, worked into a paſte. In 
order to make your fowls familiar, feed them at par- 
ticular hours, and always in one place. 

Great care muſt be taken to keep your Kobe-Meufe 
free from vermin, and eontri ve your perches ſo as not 
to be over one another, nor over the neſts, in which 
always take care to keep clean ſtraw. Wherever poul- 
be kept, all ſorts of vermin will naturally come; 


for which reaſon it would be proper to ſow wormwood 


and rue about the places in which you keep them, and 

you may alſo boil wormwood, and ſprinkle the floor 

with it, which will not only contribute to keep away 

vermin, but alſo add much to the health of your poul- 

try. As to rats, mice, and weaſels, the beſt method I is 
to ſet traps for them. 

If you feed your hens now and then with barley 
bruiſed, and with the toaſts taken out of ale, they will 
lay often, and all the winter. To prevent your hens 
cating their own eggs, which they ſometimes will, lay 
a piece of chalk cur like an egg, at which they will 
often be pecking, and thus finding themſelves diſap- 
pointed, they will not afterwards attempt it. When 
your hens be inclinable to ſet, which you will know by 
their clucking, do not diſappoint them, nor put more 
than ten under each. As to the whimſical opinion, 


that a hen ſhould always be ſet with an odd egg, ſuch 


as nine, eleven, or thirteen, is a matter of which we 
;ſhall ſay nothing. March is reckoned a good month 


tio ſer hens in; but, if they be properly fed, they will 


lay many eggs, and ſet at any time. 

Ducks uſually begin to lay in February; and if your 
gar.dener be diligent i in picking up ſnails, grubs, cater- 
pills rs, worms, and other inſects, and lay them in one 
place, it will make your ducks familiar, and is the beſt 
food, . for change, you can give them. Parſley, ſowed 


about he ponds or river they uſe, gives their fleſh an 
agreeab, le taſte ; and be always ſure to have one certain 


place for them conſtantly. to retire to at night, Parti- 
Lion 
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tion off their neſts, and make them as near the water 
as poſſible, Always feed them there, as it makes 
them love home, ducks being of a rambling nature. 
Their eggs ſhould be taken away till they be inclined 


to ſet, and it is beſt for every duck, as well as every 


fowl, to fit upon her own eggs. 
e N of geeſe is attended with little trouble; 


but they ſpoil a deal of graſs, no creature chuſing to 


eat after them. When the goſlings be hatched, let 
them be kept within doors, and lettuce leaves and peas 
boiled in milk are very good for them. When they be 
about to lay, drive them to their neſts, and ſhut them 
up, and ſet every gooſe with its own eggs, always feed. 
ing them at one place, and at ſtated times. They will 


feed upon all ſorts of grain and graſs; and you may 


gather acorns, parboil them in ale, and it will fatten 

them ſurpriſingly. 85 | 
Turkeys require more trouble to bring them up than 

common poultry. The hen will lay till ſhe be five years 


old. Be ſure always to feed them near the place where 


you intend they ſhould lay, and feed them four or five 
times each day, they being great devourers. While 
they be fitting they muſt have plenty of viduals be- 
fore them, and alſo be kept warm. To fatten them, 


you muſt give them ſodden barley and ſodden oats, 


for the firſt fortnight, and then cram them as you do 


Capons. | 


If you keep pigeons, which are generally hurtful to 
your neighbours, take care to feed them well, or you 
will loſe them all. They are great devourers, and. 
yield but little profit. Their neſts ſhould be made 
private and ſeparate, or they will always diſturb one 
another. Be ſure to keep their houſe clean, and lay 


among their food ſome hemp-ſecd, of which they are 


reat lovers, | ng 

Tame rabbits are very fertile, bringing forth every 
month; and as ſoon as they have kindled, put them to 
the buck, or they will deſtroy their young. The beſt 


food for them is the ſweeteſt hay, oats and bran, marſh- 


mallows, ſowthiſtle, parſley, cabbage-leaves, clover- 
A graſs, 
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| graſs, &c. always freſh. If you do not keep them 
clean, they will poiſon both themſelves, and thoſe that 
look after them. 
The beſt way to cram a capon or a turkey i 1s, to take 
' barley meal properly ſifted, and mix it with new milk. 
Make it into a good tiff dough paſte ; then make it 
into long crams or rolls, big in the middle, and ſmall 
at both ends. Then wetting them in lukewarm milk, 
give the capon a full gorge three times a- day, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and in two or three weeks it will 
be as fat as neceſſary. 
Fowls are very liable to a diſorder called the pip, 
| which is a white thin ſcale growing on the tip of the 
| tongue; and will prevent. poultry from feeding. This 
1 is eaſily diſcerned, and generally proceeds from drink. 
ing puddle water, or want of water, or eating filthy 
meat. This, however, may be cured, by pulling off 
the ſcale with your nail, and then rubbing the tongue 
with ſalt. 


The flux in poultry comes from their eating too 
much meat, and the cure is to give them peas and bran 
ſcalded. If your poultry be much troubled with lice 
(which is common, proceeding from corrupt foed, and 
other cauſes), take pepper beaten ſmall, mix it with 
warm water, waſh your poultry with it, and it will kill 
all Kinds of vermin, 
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Fruits. 


FANUARY. Pears, apples, nuts, „ almonds, med- 
lars, ſervices, and grapes. | 
February. Pears, apples, and grapes. | 
March. Pears, apples, and forced ſtrawberries. . 
April. Apples, pears, forced cherries, and e 
for tarts. 


= May. Pears, apples, Krawberries, melons, green 


apricots; cherries, gooſeberries, and currants for tarts, 
June. Currants, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, cherries, 


peaches, pears, apples, apricots, melons, grapes, nec- 


REINER and pine-apples. 
July. Peaches, cherries, apples, pears, gooſeberries, 


apricots, plums, nectarines, melons, raſpberries, ſtraws 


| berries, and pine-apples. 


Auguſt. Apples, cherries, plums, nectarines, peaches, 
mulberries, filberts, figs, grapes, pears, currants, gooſe- 


_ berries, ſtrawberries, melons, and pine-apples. 


September. Walnuts, grapes, pears, apples, plums, 

eaches, lazaroles, quinces, medlars, hazel-nuts, fil> 
berts, morello- cherries, currants, melons, and . 
apples. 
October. Services, nin figs, peaches, grapes, 
walnuts, black and white bullace, pears, qQuinees, file 
berts, hazel-auts, and apples. 

November. Pears, apples, bullace, walams, hazel- 
nuts, cheſnuts, medlars, ſervices, and grapes, ; 

December. Pears, apples, medlars, walnuts, chef: 


oy ſerpinen, bal and grapes. 


Roots and made 3 Se, 


January. Spinach, purple and white brocoli, fprous, 


coleworts , ſavoys, cabbages, celery, endive, chervil, ſor. 
Gg2 Ss rel, 
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rel, parſley, bects, cardoons, tarragon, turnips, radiſh, 
rape, muſtard, creſſes, lettuces, hyſſop, pot-marjoram, 


ſavory, thyme, cucumbers from the hot- houſes, mint, 


ſkirrets, ſcorzonera, potatoes, turnips, carrots, parſnips, 
ſage, aſparagus, Jeruſalem artichokes, and muſhrooms. 

February. Coleworts, ſavoys, cabbages, creſſes, 
lettuces, chard-beets; celery, ſorrel, endive, chervil, 
parſley, cardoons purple and white brocoli. ſprouts, 
marjoram, ſavory, thyme, tanſey, burnet, mint, tarra- 
gon, turnips, radiſhes, rape and muſtard. Alſo may 
be had, forced radiſhes, cucumbers, ions, and 
aſparagus. 

March. Spinach, ſavoys, cabbages; borecole, cole- 
worts, ſhalots, garlick, onions, Jeruſalem artichokes, 
parſnips, turnips, carrots, muſtard, creſſes, chives, let- 
tuces, muſhrooms, tanſey, endive, celery, fennel, parſ- 
ley, beets, cardoons, brocoli, kidney-beans, cucumbers, 
hy ſſop, pot-marjoram, winter ſavory, thyme, burnet, 


mint, tarragon, turnips, rape, and radiſhes. 


Abril. Brocoli, ſprouts, coleworts, chervil, parſley, 


fennel, ſpinach, radiſhes, tarragon, burnet, ſorrel, en- 


dive, celery, young onions, lettuces, thyme, and all 
ſorts of ſallads and pot-herbs. 

May. Spinach, artichokes, 8 wu cab- 
bages, radiſhes, turnips, carrots, early potatoes, parſley, 
ſorrel, thyme, muſtard, creſſes, lettuces, fennel, purſ- 
lane, mint, balm, cucumbers, tragopogon, aſparagus, 
kidney-beans, beans, peas, and all ſorts of ſmall ſallads 
and ſavoury herbs. 

June. Peas, beans, onions, dit; parſnips, pota- 
toes turnips, cauliflowers, purſlane, parſley, ſpinach, let- 
tuces, cucumbers, artichokes, kidney-beans, aſparagus, 
rape, creſſes, thyme, and all ſorts of ſmall ſalads and 
Pot-herbs. 

July. Cauliflowers, muſhrooms, falſify, anner, 
ten Wig garlick, onions, radiſhes, potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, creiles, lettuce, purſlane, ſorrel, chervil, fino- 
chia, endive, celery, artichokes, ſprouts, cabbages, kid- 
ney-beans, beans, peas, mint, balm, thyme, and all 
ſorts of ſmall ſallads and vot-herbs, 

Auguſt. 


APES RE _ 


Aug uſt. Radithen: potatoes, turnips, carrots, peas; | 
falſity, ſcorzonera, ſhalots, garlick, anions, endive, ce- 


lery, beets, ſprouts, cauliflowers, cabbages, artichokes, 


muſhrooms, beans, kidrey-beans, lettuce, finochia, 
parſley, marjoram, n e and all ſorts of mali 


fallads and ſweet herbs. : 


Seftember. Beans, peas, falſify, ſcorzoners; cnrfick; 
leeks, onions, ſhalots, potatoes, turnips, carrots, parſley, 


| celery, endive, cardoons, cauliflowers, ſprouts, cabbages, 


artichokes, muſhrooms, kidney=beans, finochia, cher- 


vil, ſorrel, beets, lettuces, and all ſorts of ſmall fallads 
and ſoup-herbs. 5795 19 55 


October. Salſify, kirrete, potatoes, turnips, parſnips, 


. carrots, artichokes, cauliflowers, ſprouts, cabbages, 
finochia, chervil, cardoons, endive, celery, rocombole, 
garlick, ſhalots, leeks, ſcorzonera, chard-beets, thyme, _ 
favory, lettuce, and all forts of young ſallads and pot 
: herbs. 


November. Nn ſhalots, rake; onions, ſcor- 
zonera, falſify, ſkirrets,' potatoes, parſnips, turnips, car- 


rots, parſley, cardoons, chard-beets, ſpinach, coleworts, 
ſprouts, ſavoys, cauliflowers, cabbages, Jeruſalem arti- 


chokes, creſſes, endive, chervil, lettuces, and all ſorts 
of ſmall ſallads and pot herbs. 


Diecember. Turnips, parſnips, carrots; purple and 
pr brocoli, ſavoys, cabbages, ſhalots, onions, leeks, 
_ falſify, ſcorzonera, ſkirrets, potatoes, parſley, ſpinach, 


beets, endive, celery, rocombole, garlick, forced aſpa- 
ragus, cardoons, creſſes, lettuces, thyme, and all ſorts | 


of DHA n and pot-herbs. * 
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Poultry and Came. 


7 Pullets, fowls, chickens, tame pigeons, 
capons, turkeys, ſnipes, woodcocks, rabbirs, hates, par- 
tridges, and pheaſants. | 

February. Fowls, pullets, capons, turkeys: chickens: 
pigeons, tame rabbits, hares, N woodcoc ks, par- 


tridges, and pheaſants. 


March. Tame rabbits, pigeons, ducklings, chickens, 
on capons, pullets, and turkeys, : 
G Si ; April. | 
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May. Chickens, fowls, pullets, turkey poults, duck- 
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April. Chickens, fowls, pullets, pigeons, ducklings, 


leverets, and rabbits. 


lings, green geeſe, leverets, and rabbits. 
June. Green geeſe, chickens, pullets, fowls, plo- 


"vers, turkey poults, ducklings, wheat-cars, leverets, 
and rabbits. 


 Fuly. Green geeſe, pigeons, chickens, fowls, pullets, 


| ducklings, ducks, turkey poults, leverets, rabbits, plo- 
vers, wheat - ears, pheaſants, and young partridges. 


Augu/i. Turkey poults, green geeſe, chickens, fowls, 


*pullew, pigeons, rabbits, leverets, ducklings, plovers, 
wheat-ears, wild ducks, and pheaſants. 


September. Ducks, chickens, fawls, pullets, 1 turkeys, 


| geeſe, larks, pigeons, reals, rabbits, hares, partridges, 
and pheaſants. 


Oktober. Chic kens, en pullets, pigeons, turkeys, 
geeſe, ſnipes, woodcocks, widgeons, teals, wild ducks, 


. rabbits, hares, larks,dotterels, partridges, and pheaſants. 


geeſe, larks, ſnipes, woodcocks, teals, widgeons, wild 


November. Pigeons, pullets, chickens, fowls, turkeys, 
ducks, rabbits, hares, dotterels, partridges, and phea- 


| ſants. 


December. F owls, capons, pigeons, pullets, turkeys, 


geeſe, larks, ſnipes, woodcocks, rabbits, hares, chic k- 
ens, dotterels, wi zeons, teals, wild Ow PRs, 


and  pheaſants. 


Fit. 


> Shay . Cod, crawfiſh, eels, lampreys; perch, - 


tench, carp, ſturgeon, ſkate, thornback, turbot, plaice, 
flounders, ſoles, oyſters, prawns, crabs, lobſters, ſmelts, 


and whitings. 
February. Thornback, turbot, Roundexs, plaice, 


Nurgeons, ſoles, cod, prawns, oyſters, crabs, lobſters, 


fineles, whitings, ſkate, crawtifh, lampreys, eels, carp, 
tench, and perch. 


" March. 
ſkate, thornback, turbot, lobſters, e plaice, 


46 crawfiſh, and crabs. 
Aprit. 


- 


Tench, carp, a eels, whitings, ſoles, 
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EF / Crawfiſh, trout, tench, chub, carp, mullets, 
ſkate, ſoles, turbot, ſalmon, prawns, lobſters, crabs, | 
fmelts, and herrings. 

May. Chub, trout, eels, trench, carp, Comal her- 
rings, turbots, foles, ſalmon, prawns, crabs,” crawfiſh, 
and lobſters. 

June. Eels, pike, tench, carp, trout, mackerel! mul- 
lets, turbot, ſoles, falmon, {melts, lobſters, crawfiſh, 
prawns, and herrings. | 

July. Mackerel, ee taddockk, cod, flounders, 
plaice, ſoles, herrings, carp, ſalmon, ſkate, thornback, 
pike, tench, lobfters, eels, crawfiſh, and prawns. © 

Auguſt. Thornbatks, ſkate, plaice, flounders, had- 
docks, cod, carp, pike, herrings, mackerel, mullets, 
: oyſters, prawns, crawfiſh, eels, and lobſters. 

Seftember. Thornbacks, plaice, flounders, haddqcks, 
cod, carp, ſalmon, ſmelts, ſoles, ſkate, oyſters, lob ers, 
pike, and tench. 

October. Brills, ſmelts, bearbet, holoberts, dorees, 
perch, tench, carp, pike, gudgeons, oyſters, muſſels, 

cockles, lobſters, and ſalmon trout. ö | 

November. Salmon, bearber, holoberts, dorees, gur- 
nets, tench, pike, carp, ſmelts, falmon, trout, muſſels, 
cockles, gudgeons, lobſters, and oyfters. _ 

December, Bearbet, holoberts, dorces, ſturgeon, 
gurnets, turbot, carp, ſoles, codlings, cod, ſmelts, wb 
ters, muſſfels, cockles, cels, and gudgeons. g 


| N. B. Beef, mutton, and veal; are in ſeafan alt the 
year; houſe- lamb, in January, February, March, No- 
vember, and December; graſs-lamb, in April, May, 

June, july, Auguſt, September, and October; pork, 
in January, February, March, September, October, 
November, and December; bock-venifon, in June, 
July, Auguſt, and September; and doe-veniſan, in 
Sn e and December. 
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yy Beef, Mut- 


Lamb, Pork, 14 Ib. 1s | 28 lb. is 
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